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OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
. Mount Morris, Il. 
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» cent issues of Outdoor Life 








TheRecieation 
‘Outdoor Librar 


VER ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND of 
the nine Recreation Library handbooks for 
sportsmen have now been sold, a large propor- 
tion of them sold by sporting goods dealers from 
a special display rack permitting their custom- 
ers to examine the books before purchasing. 
At 25 cents per copy, these pocket textbooks 
have no competition at anything like their 
price. Written by leading authorities under 
instructions to eliminate all nonessentials, 
the Recreation Library consists of the concise, 
practical information desired by sportsmen on 
each subject. Many of these handbooks aver- 
age close to 100 pages per volume, and all nine 
of them are well illustrated. 
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of Fishing Facts'—lI By Chas. Askine its kind that I have ever 
intend to get every issue nin ae . read and it will teach 
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i it enter int n Bu Johnson as the beginner.’’—F 
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Packed Full of Information 
|NDERLYING the unprecedented success 
of the Recreation Library are two main 
causes—the selection of the authors and the 
publishers’ policy of printing only the boiled- 
down practical facis of each subject. Sheridan 
R. Jones and Cal Johnson are among the best- 
known and most respected experts on fresh-water 
angling. Horace Kephart has written more 
and better books on camping than any other 
authority in that field and “The Camper's 
Manual” is the most up-to-date of his books. 
We have yet to hear any question of the leader- 
ship of Charles Askins and Col. Townsend 
Whelen in the field of arms and hunting. 
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Snakes of the World (Difmars) 
Thirty Years War for Wild Life 
Book of Recipes 


(Hornaday ».. 2.50 


2uth Century and Formulas 


Adventures in Angling (Heilner)...................... $ 3.50 Fishing Kits and Equipment (Camp) $ 1.00 American Natural History (Hornaday) - 5.00 
Adventures of a Deep-Sea Angler (R. C. Susp? 7.50 Fishing Tackle and Kits (Carroll) ..............c0.00 3.00 Beaver, The (Warren)......... 3.00 
Amateur Rod Making (Fraser) 1.00 Fly Fishing for Trout (Catlin) 1.50 Bird Guide—Game and Water ‘Birds | (Reed). ~- 1.25 
American Trout Stream Insects (Rhead) 2.50 jame Fish of Pacific (Thomas). 5.00 Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds (Reed)............. 1.25 
Angler's Handbook (Camp)... a a Goin’ Fishin’ (Carroll)  ..:z............ aasccnive * 8:00 Bird Life (Chapman) 2.95 
Angling, Recollections and Practice (Holden). 2.00 Idyl of the Split-Bamboo, The (Holden).......... 3.00 inde T Shaws ieee! “PRS SIN 3.00 
Bait-Casting (Vogt) -.......... 2°50 Lake and Stream Game Fishing coe) eee 3.00 irds I Have Known (Laimbeer).. . 
Bass and Bass Fishing (Ripley) .. .00 Let’s Go Fishing (Reitell)............. 2.50 Bobwhite Quail, The (Stoddard) 6.00 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes of Memo—Go Fishing (Becker) 4.00 need . ager — — sores 3.50 

America (Henshatl)> .... 3.50 ~~ Modern Bait-&-Fly Casting (Ripley): 2.00 e ook 0 rds o outhwestern Unite 
Better Trout Streams (Hewitt a * Muskellunge Fishing (Robinson) be 2.00 States (Wyman and Burnell) 

Big-Game Fishes of the U. 3. (Holder) .. 1.75 My Friend the Black Bass (Hawes) > 00 Field Book of N. A. Mammals (Anthony).. 
Biology of Fishes (Kyle)....................... 4.50 Outwitting Trout with a Fly (Lackey). 3.00 Game Birds (Reed).. 
Book of Black Bass (Henshall)-. 4.50 Practical Dry Fly Fishing (Gill).... » 00 Grizzly Bear (Wright).. 
Book of the Pike, The (Smith).. 3.00 Romance of Pish “Life (Hunter) 50 Jack Miner and the Birds (Miner). ~ 
. omance 0 wife (Hunter 1 

Book of the Tarpon (Dimock).......... 2.50 Science of Fly Fishing for Trout (Shaw 6.00 Minds and Manners of Wild Animals 
Call of the Surf (Heilner) ....:.. “oan 3.00 Secrets of the Salmon (Hewitt).......... 0... 3.00 aday) 2.50 
oe Ke ag) eg (Saem)... i ee Streamcraft (Holden) 3.00 My Life with Animals (Morse).................s0+ 2.00 
ompies ngler alton} .. 5.00 = mking Trout With The Drv Fly (Can d ‘ Natural History—Animals (Jennison). 4.50 
. . ; Taking Trout. With The Dry Fly (Camp)....... 2.00 atura ry a 
ye of Fly Fishing end Spin- 10.00 Tales of Fishes (Zane Fe . ais 4.00 Nature’s Silent Call (Deason) ? 1.00 

yoy Soy cata Wm tte Meee) _ 2 Tales of Fishing Virgin Seas (Zane Grey)........ 7.50 Practical Value of ‘Birds (Henderson) 2.50 
Dry Fly and Fast Water, The (La Branche)...- 2.00 Tales of Southern Rivers (Zane Grey).. 1.00 Problems of Bird Migration 5.00 
Fine Art of Fishing (Camp).. aaattaien - woe : x + a 
Fish Facts and Fancies (Griswold) ; 5.00 Tales- of the Anglers’ Eldorado, New Zealand Upland Game Birds (Van Dyke) 1.75 
Fisherman’s Knots & Wrinkles (abies). : 1.25 * eee eee 5.00 oa — Pa Ss — — en 
Fisherman’s Lures (Rhead) « * 200 elling on the Trout (Hewitt) ......... : 250 i nimal Interviews (Hornaday) 50 
Fisherman’s Pie (Hunter).. aa ae Walton’s Lives and the Complete Angler 3.00 Wild Animal Pets (Finley)... 3.00 
Fishing from the Earliest Times (Radcliffe). 6.00 With the Trout Fly (Plumley)........ 2.00 Wild Animal Roundup (Hornaday). 5.25 

KENNEL CAMPING AND TRAPPING 

Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) - Backwoods Surgery and Medicine (Moody) $ 1.00 Motor Camping Book, The (Jessop) ................-8 3.00 
American Hunting Dog, The (Miller). Bungalows, Camps and Mountain Houses Mountain Cottage Portfolio (Grisier) 2.00 
ee ge — Beagling (Hochwalt).... (Schermerhorn and others).. ..... 2.50 p my reed Pee hogy e- . eo 

ir og Days (Lytle)... Camp Cookery (Kephart)............ 1.00 utdoor Signalling (Wells) ccovemeee 1.0 
Bird Dogs (Hochwalt)..... Camp Craft (Miller) ..... 1.50 Outdoorsman’s aaom, Se (Miller).............. 1.50 
Breaking a Bird Dog (Lytle). Cs G ; hee Packing and Portaging (Wallace) d 
: 4 amp Grub (Jessup) 3.50 Pheasant Farming (Simpson) f 
Complete Dog Book, The (Bruette) . “ re easa . b o 
Dogeraft (Hochwalt) cloth, $2.00; paper Camping (Kephart) seeeeeneee 1.00 Practical Fur Ranching (Kuechler)..... 2.00 
os Encyclopedia (Judy) oe Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart)............ : 2.50 Practical Muskrat Raising (Dailey)............. 1.25 
Sen amine for the * Atwaicue "lHochwait) Camping Out (Miller) : ase 2.50 Practical Trapping Methods (Pugh) 50 

cloth, $1.50; paper.. ease # 1.00 Camps, Log Cabins, Lodges “and Clubhouses Prospector’s Field Book and Guide inesamndes 3.00 
Dogs of Today (Cc EE Te 2 00 (Brimmer) _..,..........-+ 2.00 means Paaeies Gee 5. : 430 
Dr, Little’s Dog Bock (Little)... 4.00 Clason’s Touring Atlas.......... .75 BACCOOR Helsing \eowares . 7 
First Aid to Animals (Leonard). 2.50 Complete. Sportsman's. Guide. (Buzzacott) 1.50 oe a rant Gioii i 
Forty Years Beagling in the U. S. (Lentil- Deadfalls and Snares (Harding) . 1.00 Raising aa Rabbits yore 3.50 

hon) waseeeeee -- 5.00 Diseases and Treatment of the Rabbit (Mee 1.00 eg A Cabin (Aldrich) ecenrenacnees 2 50 
Forhound. a Bit ay cots a = Ferret Facts and Fancies ..... 1.00 Scrap Book of Mink Raising (Hodgson) ony 5.00 

rain Your Bird Dog (Lytle). elo Fox Trapping (Harding)................. 1.00 5 

e x . SP 7 on ; h- : : Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard).. 1.75 
Kennel Building and Plans (Judy)... 1.00 ; none : . > 
Popular Cocker Spaniel (Lioyd) 2.00 Fur Buyer's Guide (Harding) 2.60 Silver Fox Ranching (Hodgson).......... 3.00 
Practical Dog Book (Ash) ............ 7.50 Fur Farming for Profit (Ashbrook).. 4.00 Sportsman's Workshop, The (Miller)........ 1.75 
Practical Dog Breeding (Haynes). 1.00 Game Farming (Mitchell)............. 2.50 WSOT Teepe Cie ON) anna creccscecccc-ccesesoseesecses 1.00 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes)... 1.00 Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants (Hardiag) 1.25 Successful Muskrat Farming Gouieem). 5.00 
Principles of Dog Breeding (Judy) 2.00 Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins (Hard Taxidermy (Pray) ...... nes ie 
Quail om rl Quail Dog (Ripley) 1.00 RIED cceiidpriatitinbinieddaiilaniesicmmneabotnans - 1.50 Taxidermy and Museum Exhibition “(Rowley ) 7.50 
Sandy, the Story of an Airedale (Lytle). 1.50 Home Tanning Guide (Harding)....... hes 1.00 —eow and Zoological Collecting senmmannal - 
Spaniels, Their Breaking for Sport (Carlton) 2.50 Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit aan en agi "Fos 
Sporting Dog, The (Graham)...... 0... Conca: tae (og ee nw and Answers sasensaned = 
Sporting Spanie!s (Stewart) -...........cccce--cccecseseees .60 How to Make Money with Rabbits (Meei 1.50 Tracks and Tracking (Bruner) .. i a 
Training the Bird Dog (Whitford) .... 2.00 Land Cruising and Prospecting (Harding) 1.00 ge 2.50 
Training the Dog (Judy) ...... 1.50 Langwith s Atlas sxececssosoncseceoonssoesees 1.00 Traplines and Trails (Dailey) ene. ae 
Twentieth Century Bird Dog Training “(Shel Miner’s Guide (West) 1.00 Trapping in Northern Canada (Hodgson)........ . 8.00 

ley); paper, $1.50; cloth 2.00 Mink Farming (Edwards) 1.00 Trapping—Tanning—Taxidermy (Tose) 1.00 
Working Dog and His Education (Hochwalt) Mink Raising (McClintock) 2.00 Winter Camping (Carpenter) J 

paper, $1.00; cloth eosee = 1.50 Mink Trapping (Harding) 1.00 Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding) .. 

Your Dog and Your Cat (Spaulding) 1.50 Motor Campcraft (Brimmer) 1.75 Woodcraft for Women (Pinkerton) ...................-.. 
STANDARD BOOKS ON HUNTING AND SHOOTING 

ae Handloading Ammunition (Mattern) o— $ 3.00 Bin it og ©. emnsctnti 

AN Alrica Oo SULON ).......... How to Hunt with Camera (Nesbit) 5.00 Safar a JOHNSON) ........2--000 

Alaskan Trophies Won and Lost (Young) . 2.50 ate Wandecinas in a (Selous) ‘ 4.00 Shooting (FitzGerald) . 

“—-. Duck, Goose & Brant ane (Bru- - Hunting the Alaska Brown Bear (Eddy) 3.50 nt ee (Ripley) 

CEO) cneceeeececercoeee coace accescecs | 0 W "4 5 Spor n e and Forest (hipiey)..... ese . 
American Duck Shooting (Grinnell) . 5.00 ae — ty dhe cco ser ae se eo Sporting Firearms of Today In Use (Curtis). 3.50 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell)....... 5». OF In tl scsi Ween Gasisiakin (theta ° 50 Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Caswell)... 4.00 
American Game Shooting (Curtis)... aici, n the Alaska Yukon Gamelands (McGuire) 4.0 Still Hunter, The (Van Dyke) ..... a. 2.00 
American Pistol Shooting (Frazer) 5.00 Jist Huntin” (Ripley)... . 2.00 Tales of Lonely Trails (Zane Grey).. 4.00 
American Rifle (Whelen)................. 6.00 Lion (Martin Johnson) . - 5.00 Tales of Rod & Gun (Harry McGuire). 2.50 
Archery (Elmer) iene 5.00 Long Trek, he (Sutton)... 5.00 Tiger Trails in Southern Asia (Sutton).. 2.25 
Better Trap Shooting (Smith) 5.00 Man-Eaters of the Indian Jungle (‘‘Silver To Far Western Alaska for Big Game (Hub- P 
Bows and Arrows (Duff). 2.00 Hackle’’) , 2.25 back) ... “ 
Camp Fires on Desert and Lava (Hornaday)... 5.00 Man-Eaters of Tsavo (Patterson)...... sented 2.50 Trail Life in the Canadian Rockies emnnweneda 3.00 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies (Hornaday) 5.00 The Modern Shotgun (Burrard) 5.00 Trigger Fingers (White)............ 2.00 
Camp Fires in the Yukon (Auer) 3.00 Moose Book (Merrill) ......sscccssssssssssseecessnees saneciblaad 6.00 he ee vee een. . 

— a" 9 ¢ a e so od. 
cmap my by epey = —_ agro AR emg ee zy ca Wilderness Hunting and Wiideraft (Whelen).. 3.75 
bast of the Sun and West of the } (Roose- tes on Sporting Rifles (Burrard). > Wilderness of Denali, The (Sheldon).................. 6.00 

velt) 3.50 Our Rifles (Sawyer).. : - 4.00 Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Sheldon)........ 5.00 
Game Animals of Africa (Lydekker)..... 9.00 Pistols and Revolvers and Their Use (Hatcher) 3.75 Wild Grizzlies of Alaska, The (Holzworth) 5.00 
Game Bird Shooting (Askins) 4.00 Plantation Game Trails (Rutledge) 3.50 Wing and Trap Shooting (Askins)...... 1.00 
Giants of the Forest (Chadwick) ..00000......... 5.00 Records of Big Game (Ward) 9th edition.......... 15.00 Wing Shooting and Angling (Connett)..... nae 
Gorilla, The (Burbridge) ... 3.50 Riflecraft (Landis) ................000 ‘ . 1.00 With Gun and Rod in Canada (Moore).............. ’ 

MISCELLANEOUS sTSSSSPAVSVssess Ss Se ss sss eases sesVSaeas Ss sSssssgssesssassasaaasy 
Boot Bot, ae eget ee sraseen % oe : OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, ; 
oa u ng anc oating (Beard)...... 0 ‘ i ‘ 
Book of Indian Crafts and Indian Lore (Salo , , Mount Morris, Iltinois. s 
mon) inet ad 3.50 ~s . ’ “a fo 0. eelng 
Book of Winter Sports (White)... 2.75 ck et eee ee re forte, ee sateen aaa y 
Camp Fires and Guide Posts (Van Dyke)... 2.50 y (C. O. D. orders not accepted.) y 
Canoe, The—Its Selection, Care and Use y y 

Ue 1.00 
Fighting Red Cloud’s Warriors 1.00 I <siecosicadeseibaiaciemspucecieeinaltescbtimceielia lees coela ies taeda edi cade dn aed clam ata ie. J s 
Indian Sign Language (Tomkins) paper, a 0; , , 

oe ee - .- 2.00 s , 
Marine Motor (Sterling). BS) 75 2.00 I. ed eclebesisnapeeciapsitepeneoicenieno Sg esipeoas easels etic nc sialon antoianababaontaiecaaleaiaaae aan ean tenant nee , 
Miniature Boat Building (Leitch) 3.00 ‘ , 
“Oh, Ranger’’! (Albright and Taylor).......... 2.50 ‘ , 
Outdoor Sports the Year Round sacane rr. Se ep Ea ae a aovcereee: ° - 

pate eae oid 2.00 | beer cap aaa Riis eri s 
Reptiles and Amphibians (Barbour). 3.50 4 4 
Reptiles of the World (Ditmars) ... 4.00 # N s 
Scientific Self-Defence (Fairbairn). 3.50 @ *ame...... s 
Ship Model Making (McCann) Vol. 1, 2, 3, each 2.50 7 , 
Small Boat Building (Patterson) iad +. s 
Small Boat Navigation (Sterling). ‘ I a cicin sichitiashaibistabaitinitiisiiens . erocerensrcees , 

s , 
' , 
, s 
~ 
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Carrie-Fin of Papeete, Tahiti, with 150-pound Marlin landed with Pflueger Sobey 
Hook—First Marlin caught by a woman in Tahiti. 


.....DO WOMEN 
ENJOY FISHING? 


They certainly do. Why shouldn’t they? Fishing is a sport 
for the entire family. Take your wife or daughter with 
you on fishing trips. You will get a delightful surprise in 
finding another Waltonian as ardent as you are. 

Pflueger Fishing Tackle is the choice everywhere for 
young and old of both sexes. Because Pflueger Reels and 
Baits enable anyone to enjoy fishing, with or without 
experience. Pflueger Level Wind, Anti-backlash Reels 
make bait casting easy even for the beginner. And, for 
deep sea fishing, Pflueger Atlapac Reels carry out every 
possible wish of the fisherman. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
AKRON FISHING TACKLE WORKS, Inc. 
Dept. OLR-2 E. A. Pflueger, President Akron, Ohio 


| THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. 
Dept. OLR.2, A hi 
Ask for Pocket Catalog No. 151 . = » Sion, ae 
a Please send me a free copy of your Pocket Catalog 
showing Pflueger Reels and Baits for every kind of fishing. Your _s - : » 2s | 
sporting goods dealer can supply you with a complete fishing equip- : containing information of special interest to anglers. g 
ment from the Pflueger line. Level Wind Reels from $2.50 up. i : 
Our Pocket Catalog No. 151 also includes illustrations and in t 
descriptions of leading varieties of game fish, illustrated in- i EERO nanan e-neeorereoernnenonenenecenerecnrncneneeereensamnenenewneneers ; 
structions on bait and fly casting, salt water fishing, surf cast- i ' 
ing, etc. Everyone who goes fishing should have a copy. Let | i 
us send you one with our compliments. g Address i 
i r 
City pehcsadeainceiss ocbiktabiiipisiediacels dealin ie A iS acascattesinds == 





{| PFLUEGER 


PRONOUNCED “FLEW-GER” 


FISHING TACKLE 


















Mrs. Arthur Darmstader, Detroit, Mich., with 36-pound 
muskallunge landed with Pflueger Akron Reel. Caught near 
French River Bungalow Camps, Canada. 


Pflueger 
ATLAPAC 
Reel 


For all heavy 
salt water 
game fish 

Recognized by 
leading sports- 
men on all coasts 
as the leader of all 
finely constructed 
salt water reels. 
Sizes: 4/0 $65; 
6/0 $85;9/0$100. 





Pflueger 
SUPREME 


King of fresh 
water reels 
The angler’s 
choice. Level 
winding. Anti- 
backlash. A reve- 
lation in light 
weight construc- 
tion and line ca- 
pacity Price $25 
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' 
§ &£. A. Pflueger, President 
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Each letter addressed to this department brings a personal reply. 


samples of the hundreds that go through this department each month. 






ypoplues 


and Your 


. RAW FURS 


made into 
Fur Coats, Rugs, 
Robes, etc. 





At surprisingly LOW COST Jonas’ world-famous 
craftsmen will convert your raw skins into stylish 
wraps, chockers, robes, rugs, etc. Largest fur and 
[Taxidermy establishment in the west. Write for 
our Fur and Taxidermy Catalog—FREE. 


MUaster Taxidermists 








Get Yours Next Spring in 


ALASKA 








Make plans now for a real hunting 
trip in the last American Frontier. Get 
a Kodiak Brown Bear next Spring 
There’s no other trophy like it the 
world over—this giant of all beasts! 

This is the pioneer hunting organiza 
tion of the North, operating throughout 
Alaska. No connection with any other 
group or individuals advertising hunt 
ing expeditions to Alaska This is our 


SEVENTH year of operation 
Folder available to sportsmen 
Address AGTA 
ALASKA GUIDES, Inc. 
Box L. Anchorage, Alaska 
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California and Oregon 





W. R. W., MONT I have received your let- 
ter as to fishing and hunting conditions between 
Klamath Falls and Bieber along the line of the 


new Great Northern Railway. 

This section of Northern California and South- 
ern Oregon the best on the Pacific Coast 
sportsmen. You have among the best hunt- 
ing in the states for Rocky Mountain mule deer 
all along the route mentioned. There are some an- 
telope but no open season at this time. Upland 
game birds are both valley and mountain quail, 


is about 
tor 


Sierra grouse, pheasants, and sage hen. There 
is a closed season on grouse, pheasants, and 
sage hen in California at this time. You will 
find some very good duck country on the lakes 
not a great distance from the Oregon line in 
California close to the railroad. Geese of all 


these places and in 
Lookout. You have 


species are also plentiful at 


the vicinity of Bieber and 

listed among the best trout fishing in the world 
in the Klamath River, though you would likely 
have to go down the Klamath River to the Copco 
Dam for good sea-run_ steelhead fishing and 
salmon. There is also very good rainbow trout 
fishing to be had at Medicine Lake, also at 
Lake Britton about 30 miles from Bieber. At 
Lake Britton there are also some very good large- 


mouth black bass fishing as well as along the Pitt 
River. 
This is a lava bed country and the elevation is 


very nearly all about 4,000 feet above sea level. 
Average winter snowfall from 6 inches at Bieber 
to 16 feet before you reach Klamath Falls where 
it drops back to about 2 feet at Klamath Falls 
for average winters. Temperature coldest weath- 
er 30 degrees below and warmest weather 110 
degrees in summer Roads are common country 


roads at this time but they are being continually 


improved but are generally impassable between 
Lookout and Klamath Falls most of the winter 
and in the spring. There are paved roads from 
Bieber to Redding and from Redding to Klamath 
Falls. The country is pretty well covered with 
roads and to get into the fishing and hunting 
country pack animals are needed but for a very 


Roads are generally good in summer 


Ga oO. Fisher. 


tew trips 


Ozark Fishing 


H. A., TENN I am always glad to help 
brother anglers get a slant on the Ozarks as a 
camping and fishing ground. I'll do my best for 
you, but it is much easier to get right down to 


definite questions than to deal in generalities. 


“Where and when is the best fishing in the 
Ozarks?” I've been hunting the answer to that 
one for over twenty years. That’s not meant to 
sound impudent. It is just so with this fishing 
game. The Ozarks cover a lot of ground, from 
the St. Francis, and Black Rivers on the east to 
the Osage, Niangua, and White Rivers on the 
west, with an endless number of smaller creeks 
and rivers, all good fishing, good camping, and 


good roads. 
From your home in Tennessee you would not 


connected by 


really get into the Ozarks Proper without com- 
ing to Current, or Eleven Points, either in Ar- 
kansas or Missouri. There is lots of fishing and 


accommodations for campers at Doniphan, Mo., or 


Pocahontas, Ark. Either is good for a Current 
River trip. Eleven Points River country is a 
little wilder, and you need your own tent and 
camping outfit on it in most places. For all this 
it is better bass fishing generally. Dalton, Ark., 
Myrtle and Alton, Mo., are good for trips in by 
highway. The bridge where Missouri Highway 
42 crosses is good for a camp and you can get 


boats and guides for float trips if so desire. 
There will be no trouble finding places to camp. 
Plenty of wild land along streams. Any farmer 


will let you camp, sell you produce and, perhaps, 


you 


The following printed letters are 
Be specific in all inquiries. 





tell you where to fish. Rarely one who tells y 
to move on. 

No good time after November 1. Too cold fe 
comfort mostly. This year, September seemed 
to be the best month of the whole year I find 
it so quite often. Bass are hungry and weather 
is ideal in September. June is fine only for 
years when streams are up too high.—J. Carl 


Ferguson. 


Pennsylvania Deer 
OHIO: 


-There is ple 


Ga A. W. 





hunting around Carter Camp, and I |} 
yet around the Pump Station. Your chances 
will not be so good for still huntir especial] 
at the Pump Station, as there are a eat mar 
hunters in this section. This is the oldest deer 
country in this part of the state, and more hunt 
ers go there. 

[I believe you will find better  still-hunting 
country a little farther north. I know of some 


beautiful still-hunting country north of Galeton, 











Pa., known as the Johnson Barrens It is level 
and not too big to drive well, and tl are a lot of 
deer there, natural feeding er There i 
one old road through this country that several 
dozen hunters travel every day, but very few 
of them get outside the road. Y« will need 
compass. ... . of Galeton, Pa., is a fine still 
hunter; he takes in hunters and also guides, get 
n touch with him and mention my name 
There is another territory I would recommend 
As 1 travel up Pine Creek on Route 6 out of 
Galeton, this country lays on your left until you 
t to the top of Denton Hill, turn to left here 
new forestry road across to tl Pike Rout 
+4, follow this to the Pike, turn left on Pike, t 
( S} here turn left the we 
1 te aleton, and you have gone arour 
e wonderful country Espe good in tl 
country is Lyman Run, and the level count: 
t lies between Lyman Run and Sunken Brancl 
Again look the cx untry over well and « a 
‘ ass; also the country to the left of the k 
en Branch is aood Go back uy ! wav fror 
the roads; I prefer to still hunt on the level t 
country You could stay in Galet and dr 
a car into this country in 30 mit you ca 
get board at some farmers. This latter is espe 
cially good bear country. Another thing—the 
latter part of deer season is the best, as ma 
hunters have killed their deer and gone, and y« 
will have a better chance, I always prefer the 


latter part of the season. You can kill either a 
doe or buck, but a spike buck is protected, and 
fawns under 40 pounds dressed.—Byron E. Cot 
trell 
Lake of the Woods 

H. H. B.. OHIO In getting in to the Lake 
of the Woods District by auto you would come to 
this point and cross into Canada at Fort Frar 
cis. From Fort Francis you take the Cloverleaf 
trail west about 25 miles and then turn north 
on what is known as the Off Lake and Clear 
water Lake road. After you are on this stretch 
of road there are three places that you could drive 
to, to start your trip. Straight ahead would take 
you into Clearwater Lake, turning off to the left 
on the New Kenora Highway you reach Big 


Pine Lake and at the end of the road, Lake of 





the Woods (Nestor Falls). 

At Clearwater Lake, which would be choice 
of the three places for the kind of a trip you 
make, you could drive right to the edge of the 
lake, unload your duffle, and leave our cars 
right there, put the stuff in your canoes and 
head out. The trip would take u northeast 
through Clearwater, Quill, and Link Lakes into 
Pipestone and you could establish y perma 


nent camp in the north end of Pipestone 

the camp then you would quite a 
number of side trips that could be made East 
you can go through Strawberry and Missus Lakes 


From have 








on towards the Manitou Waters, north through 
Yoke and Route Lakes to Lawrence or above 
and west through Schist on towards Crow Lake. 
A trip south on Pipestone takes you down 
through Stonedam into Loon and east through 
Loon into Kaiarskong Lake. In this country you 
can get lake trout, pike, musky fishing, and some 
bass. 

If you embark at Big Pine Lake you could go 
east through Marl and Wigwam and camp on 
Height of Land Lake which is a very pretty place 
and good fishing, and make your short trips from 
there although your portages are somewhat harder 
on some of these trips. 

At Nestor Falls Sabaskong Bay, Lake of 
the Woods, you could go north towards Crow 
Lake or over into the Whitefish Bay District and 
have lots of places to travel, but there would be 
more open water to cover and it might not be so 
advisable with a group of young folks. 

It would best to arrange for your canoes 
ahead of time and also for at least one guide. 
The other things you would need could be pur- 
chased when you get here.—N. W. Brown. 


on 


be 


Again, Please Be Definite 
J. W. V., OHIO:—You state that you would 
like suggestions for a location in Maine where 
you could build a log cabin, away from the beat- 
path, which could be reached either 
by trail canoe. will realize, of course, 
that this very vague data on which to work, 
and suggestions the writer may make must 
necessarily be in a very general way. You do not 
state how far you would be willing to go from 
the beaten path, nor how pretentious a camp, or 
might want to build. There 
are several locations that would suit 
your purposes, but in many ‘nstances it would be 
impossible, or nearly so, to get the consent of the 
landowners to either lease or sell a camp site. 
On the other hand, there are timber landowners 
very obliging and reasonable in this re- 


location 


You 


en 
or 
is 


any 


set of camps, you 


desirable 


who are 
spect. 

The writer is better acquainted in the northern 
part of Maine, and Aroostook County in particu- 
lar, than any other but this county is 
more than 100 miles long and nearly as wide, and 
the greater part of it is virgin forest, so we have 
quite a latitude to work if we confine our- 
selves to this one county. You say want 
both a fishing and hunting territory, but you do 
not specify what kind of fishing. 

There is a lake in the southern end of this 
county known as Mattawamkeag Lake, which 
10 miles long, and is a good deer and bear hunt- 
ing country, with more than the usual amount of 
wild duck and partridge, and it comes the near 
est to being an all-around fishing lake that we 
know of. Of course, there are not many salmon 
in the lake, but there is an abundance of black 
bass, white perch and pickerel, all of which can 
be caught any month of the year that it is legal 
to take them. There is splendid stream fishing 
for brook trout on the Mattawamkeag River, 
which flows out of this lake. This fishing is usu- 
ally the best in the months of May and June, 
naturally. One can drive to the north, or head 
end, of the lake by auto, and go down 8 or 9 


section, 


on 
you 


is 


miles by motor boat, outboard motor or canoe. 
Camp sites, we feel sure, would be available at 
a reasonable price. We like this lake very 


much, although it might not be far enough from 
‘civilization’”’ to answer your purpose. How 
ever, as we stated above, it is surely a fine hunt- 
ing country and plenty of diversified fishing. 

If you want to go farther north, there is the 
Allegash River on the extreme northern end of 
the state, with great trout fishing and as good 
deer hunting as there is to be had in this coun- 
try. However, it is not nearly so accessible as 
Mattawamkeag Lake. It about 100 miles, or 
more, farther north; the snow comes earlier and 
the spring season is considerably later. There is 
another good territory in the west-central part of 
the around Ashland and Masardis. A 
camp in this territory would naturally be 
reached by the Aroostook River, the only prac- 
tical means of access, to which, is by canoe or a 
light outboard motor when there sufficient 
water. This is a fine fishing and hunting coun- 
try. 

If 
log camp, 


‘ 


is 


county 


is 


with a small plain 
veranda, we know 
where you could one for $300, all 
equipped, which would a garage. This 
is a camp located in a splendid hunting country, 
and there is also good trout fishing in season 
It could be reached by a forest road, which runs 
within 2 miles of the camp, from which place 
you would have to go by tote road, or you could 
go by the East Branch of the Mattawamkeag 


be satisfied 

with a small 
purchase 

include 


would 
12x16, 


you 
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River from the nearest settlement (3 miles) by 
outboard motor or canoe. However, if you want 
a very large and pretentious camp this one of 
course would not answer your purpose.—L. S. 
Kelso. 
North Carolina Quail 

H. P. M., N. Y.:—There is excellent quail 
shooting in North Carolina this year. The non- 
resident hunting license is $15. 

There are good roads throughout the state; 


and if you have your own dogs I do not think it 
necessary to recommend a guide. Stop 
likely looking territory where there are prosper- 
that 
will find clean, comfortable rooms and wholesome 
} 


in any 


ous-looking farmhouses, and I am sure you 


food at a reasonable price. There may be a 
nominal charge for the shooting privilege. Pick 
up a farm boy, the most of them know where 


the quail are, and $1 per day will satisfy them. 


If you care to be ritzy, go to Lum- 
berton, N. C. They have 100,000 acres well 
stocked with game, they have dogs and guides. 

If you want to hunt the old North Carolina 
fashion, then try out the farmhouse plan. Write 


to Shawboro, N. C., or to 


Grandy, N. C., both in Currituck County. They 
can probably give you very good shooting and 
at a reasonable cost.—Rupert E. West. 
For Scientific Study 

R. E. P., ILL.:—Your letter regarding the lo- 
cation of large, prairie dog towns has been re- 
ferred to me for reply. There are several good 
sized towns in this section, the closest one of 
which I know being only about 3 miles out on 
the main highway. However, there are any 
number of towns located from 5 to 50 miles 
from Las Vegas, N. M., and you could probably 
pick as isolated a place as you desire. Should 
you decide to come to this location, I would be 


pleased to introduce you to various ranchers who 
could give you directions for finding these towns. 
The town I mentioned above approximately 
200 yards square.—IV. Mackey. 


is 


The Second Time 


EDITOR:—With reference to the receipt of 
replies to my inquiry about prairie dog towns, 
may I express my appreciation of the prompt- 
ness and thoroughness with which my request 
was answered. I received a reply from Mr 
. and several other gentlemen, in widely 
separated parts of the country. From the infor 
mation obtained, we have planned our trip to 
cover part of the territories recommended 

This is the second time I have asked the 
Where-To-Go Department of Ovurpoor Lire for 


information about out-of-the-way places, and each 

the answers have been very prompt and 
covered the thoroughly.—R. E. Pinnell, 
Berwyn, Til 


time 
subject 


A Personal Reply 
Will be sent to any reader whose inquiry 
is accompanied by a stamped return en- 
velope and by the certificate below, when 
properly filled out. 


ARG, ] ~ AnnnAnAT 


Free Service 
Certificate 


HIS CERTIFIES that I 

am a reader of OUTDOOR 
LirE and therefore entitled 
to Where-to-Go information 
without charge. The copy 
from which this coupon is 
taken was secured by me 
from a newsstand—as a sub- 
scriber (indicate which). 
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GREEN’S 


Wilderness Camp 
_Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the Woods 
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T HE ONLY camp on Lake of the Woods where you ean 


drive all the way to your cabin in a complete camp 
t the end of the road, 60 miles into the Northern Wil- 
erness, Where muskies, bass and lake trout abound and 
here you can get moose, deer and bear in season. 


Wonderful Lake Trout Fishing Begins May 1 

“yCR WILDERNESS canoe trips take you to hundreds 

of lakes in one of the few remaining natural and 
areas on this continent. Write or wire for full 
etalls of our well equipped main and outlying camps, 
ith names and addresses of sportsmen who come an 
ually to the only all-year resort on the lake. Folders 
request 


rimeval 


GEO. H. GREEN, Emo, Ont., Can. 














For smart living...this exclusive 

apartment hotel in the heart of the 

famous Wilshire District, over- 

looking beautiful Westlake and 
Lafayette Parks. 


Rates on Application 
A ‘cad 
2619 WILSHIRE BLVD. U 


LOS ANGELES 
L. C. REED 





“BEAR HUNTERS” 


Now booking for spring bear hunting; shots 
guaranteed. Summer fishing and tourists par- 
ties. Fall hunting elk, sheep, moose, eas, 
antelope and bear. Make reservations early. 


PLUMMER HUNTING CO. 
LANDER, WYO. 














The WILD GRIZZLIES of ALASKA 
by JOHN HOLZWORTH 
$5 postpaid 
Dr. Hornaday says of this book, 
“He has given us the most wonder- 
ful bear lore, and bear pictures, that 
ever came out of Alaska—so far as 
we are aware.” 
A most interesting book and liber- 
ally illustrated. 
JUST OFF THE PRESS 
Order it today. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
111 E. Hitt St., Mount Morzis, Ill. 
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Zark Black Bass 


By 
Guy W. Von Schriltz 


It was Estel’s voice on my telephone. ‘The 
Let's 


EY !” 
James River is going to be right tomorrow. 
go down.” 
“Oh, yeah!” I employed that tone which expresses 
doubt, and demands proof and explanation. 

Catching the James River right is an event. It has 
happened to me just four times in eleven years of fishing 
that swift Ozark stream. 

“Oh, yeah!” retorted Estel. 
Mo. They’ve had a 4-foot rise. Water has been so dingy 
that fish haven’t fed for five days. Be clear enough for 
them to see tomorrow—and they’ll be hungry.” 

We agreed. Then boats were spoken for at Cape Fair. 

“Oh, yeah!” I reiterated my skepti- 
cism to Estel. “Just right tomorrow! Be 
fine behind a mile of fishermen!” 

“Oh, yeah!” Estel smiled easily. 
we'll put in at Long Bend.” 

“Long Bend!” I exclaimed. 
heard of it. 

“Yes, Long Bend!” he affirmed. “Six 
miles below Cape Fair by river and a mile 
across the mountain. That will get us 
ahead of the procession.” 

“We will miss Virgin Bluff?” I de- 
manded. I hated to miss Virgin Bluff. 

“Yes, but it will be worth it.” 

It was, although Virgin Bluff is lovely, 
lovely water as well as scenery I never 
tire of. 

And we got ahead of the procession 
next morning, too, although we intended 
to be second. You see Joe and Clarence 
were already at Long Bend, we found 
when we hunted up Jack, our boatman. 
and they were entitled to be first on the 
river when we started out. 

Bob and Kenneth rolled in after dark 
and rented the third boat at Long Bend. 

“Oh, yeah!” I dug an elbow into Estel’s 
back about midnight. “River just right tomorrow. 
to that rain.” 

“I’m listening,” admitted Estel. “Sounds 

“Okeh, huh!” I turned over unhappily. 
more high water to me.” 

“No,” disagreed Estel. “The heavy storm is downstream. 
Go on back to sleep. The river will be just right tomorrow.” 

It was at that. Just roily enough that at thinly clouded 
sunup my yellow bait-casting feather minnow was visible a 
foot beneath the surface. 

After a breakfast of fried chicken, gravy, hot biscuit, eggs, 
peaches and cream, and coffee, Estel and I drew a boat that 
was tied up at the end of a field. We waited a half hour 
for Joe and Clarence to get going good and shoved off. 

I’ve fished the James River many times. I used to go to 
it whenever I had time regardless of its condition. Of late, 


“T’ve just talked to Galena, 


“Then 


I hadn’t 


Listen 


” 


okeh to me.” 
“Sounds like 





Estel and a couple of bass 


[ do not fish it except on the tail end of a rise going down. 
There is always one day of excellent fishing after each rise 
of proper duration, and sometimes more, so what is the use 
of speculating on catching fish when, by waiting, catching 
them becomes a reasonably sure thing ? 

Fifty feet from our starting point the river shot down a 
rapid which bent so sharply to the left that deep, rough 
water broke against a series of ledges of flattish rock on 
the right. 

My second short cast caught a fish—a 10-ounce small- 
mouth that gobbled the lure as it slid off the overjetting 
shelf. Before I had it halfway to the boat, Estel had one also, 
an even pounder. T wo fish within two minutes after putting 
in! Estel grinned an I-told-you-so grin 
at me. Happily we returned our catches 
to the river and went back to work. 

Well about the bend I had a smashing 
strike near a boulder that looked like a 
brown sponge beneath the surface, well 
off the bank. 

I brought it in, played it about a bit and 
lifted it into the boat, a 24-ounce small- 
mouth that pleased me immensely. Again 
Estel duplicated my catch, taking a twin 
of my fish not 6 feet from the boat even 
as Jack strung mine. 





A! the end of the bluff a half dozen 
4 down trees had piled up in the chan- 
nel opposite a gravel bar. Through this 
tangle the deep current flowed rapidly 
yet silently. One of those smooth, seduc- 
tive, swift spots that sucks a boat in and 
swamps it, if a guide doesn’t know his 
business. 

Jack hugged the gravel and I had four 
satisfactory trials at that most excellent 
bass cover as we shot past. 

Three came in emptily. The fourth, 
cast back upstream well into the Y of the 
two longest limbs of the downstream tree was greeted with 
a tickling tug that told me that a fish had struck my trailing 
pork rind. 

A second tug inspired me to set my hook. The precaution 
was premature. I met no resistance when I swept my rod 
tip sharply. The lure must have sunk somewhat while I. 
regained slack, hoping to lead my lure through the same 
water before we had drifted out of range. 

[ did not fish that water again that trip. I did not need 
to. Just as my lure quickened that bass, that thought it had 
twice missed a meal by a hair, grabbed my lure and I was 
very much occupied during the succeeding three minutes. 

I have written much about the smashing strike of a size 
able small-mouth, the so-called “black” bass of the Ozarks. 
as distinguished from the “lineside,” the local name for the 
large-mouth. I can’t describe it without repeating. It is a 
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Left to right—Estel, the 
author, Clarence, and Joe 


jarring, wrenching, solid, and often- 
times vicious strike that thrills me 
and sends my into a swirl. 

My great failing is to land my 
small-mouths before they are tired. 
| lose them trequently in my eager- 
ness. | know well enough that 
there is other and further water in 
the river just below 
as that which we are passing. | 
know that before we take out at 
evening we will have bass in plenty 
on the stringers. 


senses 


just as good 


Yet, in spite of all 
this, | wll hurry some fish in too 
fast and lose them. 

So it was that morning with the 
one that | had hooked on the third 
strike. I swung it twice about the 
bow of the boat. It struggled deeply 
in the water. So deeply that | couldn’t see it and the solid 
thuds on my line told me plainly that it was a nice fish. 
Near the completion of the second swing the bass slid up 
into view. 

I will always believe it was the biggest fish of the day, 
but in spite of that fact, I lost our biggest-fish bet. I swept 
the bass up to land it on the rush, but it was bigger than I 
had reckoned and I failed to lift it high enough. It struck 
the side of the boat, gave one great flop, threw my lure into 
the boat and escaped. Served me exactly right. Time and 
patience are essential in the landing of big bass, especially 
without a dip net. 

The next bit of the interesting river we fished, I recall, was 
a wide sluggish hole with great leaning sycamores reflected 
in it, and deep, slow water next this heavily shaded bank. 





Right 
the bass 


UR first glimpse of this hole came as we sped down the 
usual rapid at its head. I caught a 9-ouncer from the 
foam-flecked backwater at the head of the hole.  Estel 
retaliated with one twice as big from the vortex and we 
missed 50 yards of fine fishing getting our two catches in. 
We fished and fished that black bank 4% mile without any 
luck. We made cast after cast, as fast as we could cast and 
reel in without arousing any interest, as far as we could tell, 
of the fish that should have been there. 

Then I made a discovery. Thirty yards above the shallows 
that heralded the beginning of the next rapid my lure struck 
the leaves on a down-hanging grapevine and plunked into 
the water. 

Needless to say, my line snarled. I let my lure sink while 
I hurriedly pulled off the backlash. Such methods are silly 
and expensive. I expect I have lost $25 worth of lures and 


lines doing that very thing, but I will do it at times, instead 
of reeling in and taking out tangles with the line safely 
unwound in the bottom of the boat, as I know I should do it. 





















Fighting 
that 
almost got away 
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This once, however, a foolish act 
proved profitable. As I stripped off 
the last loop of the backlash I felt 
the bait drag on bottom. I spun my 
reel and gathered slack. Down deep 
a big bass struck! 

They were striking deeply then! 
[ figured this out as | fought in my 
fish, fighting myself, at the 
time, to take it easily, and to keep 
the bass down. 

This bass weighed 2 pounds 6 
ounces and was beautifully marked, 
the prettiest fish taken that day. 


ee A. | 
7 tgs 


same 


HEREAFTER I let my lures 
sink. Deep fishing in swift wa- 
where underwater obstructions 
are the usual thing, is nothing sim 
ple. I began hanging up and Jack be 
gan getting short of breath pulling 
back, but I had started catching fish. 

In a long rocky bend, where swift 
water ran 5 feet deep over scattered 
boulders 3 to 4% feet in diameter, 
[ took three bass by drawing my 
lure deeply along the upper side of 
such brown  boul- 
ders. Each of these 
bass and one taken 
by Estel would have 
weighed 16 to 20 
ounces. All were 
released. 

About 9 o’clock 
the sun displayed 
symptoms of break 
ing through, so | 


\ ter, 





Left—A 
beautifully 
marke 
small- 
mouth 
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changed to a black feather minnow with a red head while 


Estel reeled a 15-ouncer out of some thick willows along 
a sand bar. 

About that time we discovered that we had unknowingly 
shoved off ahead of Joe and Clarence. We immediately 
pulled ashore and permitted them to pass. They had a dozen 
nice fish on the stringer and Clarence took one just above 
us and Joe reeled in one just below us, just, as they said, to 
show us how it was done. 

One of the best bends in the James River on the Jackson’s 
Holler float is nameless as far as I know. It begins at the 
foot. of an island and swings slowly to the left with a beauti- 
ful. heavily wooded bluff ascending on the right and deep 
water runs smoothly along a rocky bank. Chunk-rock, 
fallen off the cliffs high above at times past and gone, prob- 
ably, fairly litters the river. 

This bend is full of fish. I seldom pass it without catching 




















one or two, and on one memorable trip back in 1927, 
I landed five there, one that weighed 3 pounds and 2 


ounces—all small-mouths. 


In this chunk-rock-strewn water I dreaded to fish 
deeply. Yet I did. My lure caught on a boulder 


first cast and Estel reeled in a pretty 30-ounce ba 
as black as ink, while Jack pulled us back. 


A tiny stream from a spring back in the timber 
trickled into the river immediately above a flat rock 


the size and shape of a wagon bed with tip-t 
box on it. 
The anticipated swirl greeted my lure when 


landed in the clear water there, but the bass missed. 


Missed to rush upon the lure again, unexpectec 


taking it from below and giving me a great shock 
at. 
My trail hook must be credited with that 35-ounce 
small-mouth, that I landed after careful handling 


as I began to lift it out of the water at the bo 


that seemed to satisfy all spectators. 


HREE casts thereafter a bass struck deep in the 
open, having followed my lure in from cover. 
I figured this made two bass for me and two, in- 
cluding one with a worm in its back, for Estel 


from that one, fertile bend. 


Bob and Kenneth passed us while we ate our 
lunch of more fried chicken on one of those delight- 
on 


ful, clean-washed, gravel bars, so common 
Ozark streams. They had a half dozen nice fi 
on their stringer, some of them larger than a 
of ours. 

The James River is a beautiful stream. I loye 


I’ve fished it many times, and I am always ready 
to go back whenever I hear of an extended rise 


running down. 
And the fishing isn’t all the pleasures of such 
float. Tiring of fishing, one may sit back in 
the boat resting, thinking, enjoying the 
scenery ; listening to the crows, the blue jays, 
the frogs, and the bobwhites; wondering 
what pleasant surprise the next bend will 
disclose. Gliding down smooth, swift chutes ; 
floating through long, slow holes where the 
reflections are gorgeous; shoot- 
ing the rough rapids, where the 
waves bang on the bottom of the 
boat—on around another bend, 
dreaming, drowsing, contented. 
Hitch Rock is an immense 
squarish boulder 20 feet across 
that extends well out into the 
river, creating considerable com- 
motion in the current. We usu- 
ally reach it about 2 o’clock. 
I have taken some beautiful large 
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Right Our 
guide and 
eight of the 
fish we had 
caught 








Hitch Rock, a picturesque boulder 






















Bob and Kenneth demonstrating a pleasant 
way to keep from growing old. Note how 
low the boat sets in the water 


bass there and always eagerly anticipated a 
reoccurence. I recall one small-mouth that 
weighed 314 pounds that I caught there back 
in 1925, landing it, after a real battle, more 
than 100 yards below where the fight began. 
Due to higher than usual water, 
Kstel and | found the current com- 
paratively smooth around Hitch 
Rock. Nevertheless, Estel pulled his 
lure beneath the overhanging, outer, 
upstream corner of the famous rock, 
while I placed my black, red-headed 
lure in its lee. 

We both had strikes, mine but 
mediocre, Estel’s the valiant, color- 
ful fighter that he holds in his hands 
in the illustration. About 3 o’clock 
Estel, after a terrific effort, landed a bass from 
swift water. That bass was a great disappoint 
ment. It weighed only 10 ounces and all the effort 
was in vain since the poor fish was hooked in 
the stomach. 

[ also made a freak catch that day, taking a bass 
that weighed about a pound by hooking it through 
both lips, from the outside. This fish also put up a 
fight out of all proportion to its size, proving, 
maybe, that fish fight better with the mouth closed. 


HOOKED one fish that day that I like in par- 

ticular to recall. It struck out in the middle and 
I hurried it in in order to fish some nice water just 
ahead. I hurried it too much. It resented and 
jumped straight into the air, wagging its head 200 
revolutions to the minute. Fully 2 feet from the 
water the hook came loose and that deserving, 
smart bass got away. 

Except for short lulls now and then, we caught 
fish through the day, and we caught enough. We 
took out at the end of Jackson’s eddy, about 3 
o’clock, with all the fish (Continued on page 47) 
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Muzquiz, the nearest railroad point, 100 miles from camp, reached by the party on foot after 
abandoning the mud-bound cars 


uNtING in the Land of P ita 








Harvey Pollay, chief of po- 
lice, Eagle Pass, Tex 


Part II ° 


By Harry McGuire 


HE mysterious charm of all 
wilderness is on this 

pita land, like a 
powerful spell. Yet 
the land is not real desert. The val- 
with fairly long 


desert 
Mexican 
subtle, 


leys are covered 
grass. Hills border each lowland, 
and on the hills grow cactus and 
yucca plants. The pita grows from 
2 or 3 to 10 or 12 feet tall. The 
Mexicans make varied use of its 
leaves: for thatching roofs, for tying 
beams, etc. said, “It 
the pita were to vanish in one in 
stant, all Mexico would fall apart.” 
Then there is the pita’s cousin, sotol, 
a lower palm-like plant. And some- 
times one sees another cousin, the 
palmetto, with thin, soft leaves, grow- 
ing high, like the pita, on a heavy, 
thick stalk. Then, particularly in 
rocky places, the short, sharp-pointed 
plant, letchugia; which, as Doc never 
wearied of pointing out as we drove 
pell-mell over the prairies, “is very 
bad for tires. Look out!” 

And occasionally century plants, 
with their tall dead stalks standing 
high in the air forlornly. It is from 
the heart of this plant that the Mex- 
icans make three of their strongest (did | hear somebody 
say “worst’?) liquors: mescal, tequila, and aguardiente. A 
few grandfather’s beard cactus, long and white. And the 
prickly pear cactus, producing that queer plum-like fruit 
which, surprisingly, is not bad eating. Further north, in 
Texas, are the mesquite trees, but not down where we were 
in Coahuila. 

In hunting antelope we would drive slowly along the edges 
of the plains, where the pita and other bushes had encroached 
somewhat, but below where they were very thick. On this 
level we found most of the antelope. As they ran out onto 
the plain we could get a start in the firmer hillside ground, 
then go into second gear and, running out onto the softer 
grasslands, try to get close enough for us to jump out and 


Someone has 


editors. 


shoot. 





The members of the party—a picture 
which proves that you never can tell from 
the looks of a frog how far he can jump. 
The group contains two distinguished 
scientists and two equally distinguished 
Needless to 
soulful-looking gentleman is one of the 
editors (Legend by the art editor—at his 
own risk) 


The first morning of the antelope 
hunting in cars we took the open 
Ford, Pollay driving. All five of us 
were crowded in. We drove back 
along the road on which we had come 
in. Startlingly three antelope, two 
bucks and a doe, appeared in the 
hazy, early-morning light, off to our 
left. We jumped out and a number 
of shots were fired, all without effect. 
[ suggested that too many of us were 
shooting at once, that two of us had 


better drop out until a couple of the 
others had had some good shots. Five 
men cannot shoot at once in haste 


without blowing one another’s ears 
out, and completely wrecking each 
other’s concentration. And if you 
don’t believe concentration is neces- 
sary in order to bag these fleet phan- 
toms of the plains, take a hunt in 
Mexico and try it sometime—and in- 
cidentally, take five times as many 
shells as you think you'll need. 

Kaliski and I dropped out. We 
stationed ourselves at the foot of 
Antelope Butte, behind pita bushes, 
in case the car should run any an- 
telope our way. The others drove 
off to make a circle back to us. Doc 
said, as they moved off, “We'll drive one to you.” 

[ watched the car through my binoculars. They circled 
away, then back along the edge of the hills. When they 
were at the other edge of Antelope Butte, perhaps 114 miles 
distant, I could see something running diagonally in front 
of them. They turned toward the animal. It cut back and 
so did the car. The antelope came toward me, and the car 
followed, seemingly very slowly. Of course they could not 
overtake the antelope if it kept to a straight line, as in that 
country antelope easily outrun any automobile, due to the 
soft ground. The antelope kept coming, straight for where 
Kaliski and I hid. If he continued on his present course 
one or the other of us was sure of a good shot. 

Sut when he was about 1 mile from us he veered uphill, 
apparently determined to turn back and outflank the automo- 


say the hatless, 
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bile. I saw the antelope was a buck. 
He cut back, though the car tried to 
turn him off. I saw the men in the 
car jump out and shoot. The buck 
continued, unhurt. The shots sounded 
no longer. One man stood out from 
the rest, Doc Jackson. I heard one 
final shot. The buck stumbled, went 
down. I shouted to Kaliski, “Doc 
got him!” and he shouted back. The 
car went over to the kill. Another 
shot sounded, the finishing one. 

In a few minutes they drove up to 
us, a happy party. Doc, shooting my 
Remington 30 Express, with 150- 
grain ammunition, had hit him in 
the right shoulder, when the anima! 
was almost out of reasonable range, 
and after the others had ceased firing. 
The animal was in fine condition, 
though he had only a moderately 
good head. 








We left Doc there by Antelope 
Butte (his Romance Hole, we called 
it), skinning out the head. The rest of 
us drove south over a little divide, and down into the En- 
cantada Valley. Many miles we covered, seeing nothing but 
pita and cactus, cactus and pita. Though we carried all the 
water we could with us, for the engine, the sun was out 
and we had soon boiled it all away. About 10 miles up in 
the head of the Encantada we found a water hole, known to 


Pollay, and filled the radiator and two 5-gallon cans. 


OMING back_we saw a big bunch of antelope out on the 

plain, but running after them proved futile. Finally we 
ran into four, with one buck amongst them, on the edge of 
the pita. We gave chase. They dashed out on the plain. 
We followed, traveling perhaps 25 miles an hour in second 
gear. After a minute or two they turned, as we hoped. The 
closer in to them we cut, the harder they tried to run a half 
circle around us. This is the exciting moment of the chase, 
for if they only persist in their odd desire to round 
the car and turn back, one will get a broadside shot 
at them. 

Everybody was shouting. 
—be ready to jump out—,” Pollay was yelling as he 
bounced us over the rough prairie. The gorgeous 
animals—how beautiful, how slim and graceful in 
this tempestuous moment of life-or-death flight— 
were rounding us, in line, the big buck in the rear. 
Suddenly Pollay threw on the brakes. We all 
jumped out. Critch jumped long before the car 
had come to a stop, and such was his momentum 
that his legs wouldn’t hold him and he sprawled on 
his face. Whipple, who jumped from the car right 
behind him, stumbled over Critch and they both 
were down. But quickly they were up and shooting. 


“Get ready—get ready 





The ‘‘Last Chance’’ 



















Inn, wherein is dispensed cheer denied travelers in 
‘The Land of the Free’ 


A view of the principal business street of Muzquiz, Mex. 


The din was terrible. The antelope, which had been perhaps 
100 yards away when we stopped, continued on their fleet way, 
not unperturbed, perhaps, but safe. When it was all over each 
of us had emptied his magazine. And of course each had his 
special theory about why he had failed. Before the hunt was 
over, however, we became inured to such failures. Shooting 
those flying spirits is, indeed, like winging an airplane with 
an anti-aircraft gun. It looks easy—until you’ve tried it. 
\nother bunch containing two bucks treated us to the 
same dose. But late in the afternoon fortune favored us 
again. A lone buck ran out of the pita about 150 yards 
ahead. We went after him, and he turned back, rounding 
us. All of us jumped out and shot. He ran a complete 
half circle around us. When he was about 150 yards away 
a shot from Kaliski caught him in the stomach. He stumbled 
and slowed up, but continued perhaps another 100 yards be- 
fore Kaliski finished him with a 
long, clean shot. The buck had 
a remarkable pair of horns, sym- 
metrical and about as large as | 
had ever seen any place. They 
approximately 15 inches, 
Kaliski was 
Win- 


am- 





were 
outside measurement. 
using his scope-mounted 
chester 54, with 172-grain 
munition. 


“THE next morning the two suc- 

cessful hunters were left be- 
hind. Critch, Whipple, and I, 
with Pollay again driving, took 


the same open Ford, and traveled 
down south of Antelope Butte. 
Soon we sighted a buck and a doe 
in the middle of the plain and 
gave chase. They kept ahead of 
us easily, on a straight line down 
the wide flat. In second gear, our 
engine boiling, we followed, but 
they maintained a safe distance of 
perhaps 300 yards between us. 
For exactly 3 miles we pursued 
them. The best speed we could make was 25 
miles an hour, and at the end of 3 miles they had 
run away from us completely. 

\bout an hour later we had the chance of a 
lifetime. A bunch of ten, with one monstrous 
buck in it, cut out of the pita ahead of us. We 
too immediately cut out on the plain, paralleling 
6% began to circle us, we approaching 





Another 
Sstreetin 
Muzquiz 


them. They 


closer every instant. When the car skidded to a 
stop they were exactly 70 yards from us. I was 
experimenting with Kaliski’s rifle, which was 


short for me. The proximity of the telescope 
to my eye made me flinch. And being accus- 
tomed to open sights, it (Continued on page 52) 
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The Miss Marilynd at anchor 


BOUT noon we picked up the well 
known Rock of Ages light at 
the southwest end of Isle Royal 
far out in Lake Superior. At 1 

o'clock we tied up at the Singer Wharf 
in Grace Harbor. We were cruising 
around Isle Royal in the Miss Marilynd, 
putting in at the various harbors of this 
newest of our national parks, enjoying 
the cool breezes of Lake Superior while 
the mainland sizzled in a summer heat 
around 100 degrees. As the official fisherman of the 
party, it was up to me to provide brook trout for the 
eight of us, no small chore in ordinary waters but a 
snap here where every river harbored trout in great 


Aspecimenof 
trout taken 
at Isle Royal 


numbers. 

Mrs. Singer, proprietor of the lodge on Washington 
Island, loaned me her guide, Elmer. In a gas launch 
he towed a rowboat to the head of the bay where a 
river winds down from the high, unknown interior of 
the island. Some day I’m going to the source of that 
stream, fishing as I go, for it certainly is entrancing 
and little known. Isle Royal is so new the streams 
and many of the smaller lakes have no names. This 
river emptying into Grace Harbor is a most remark- 
able stream. It comes down out of the high interior 
to the very shore of Lake Superior and then stops in 
a deep, black pool of quiet water, separated from Lake 
Superior by a high bank of gravel several yards thick. 

The water of this stream drains through the gravel 
bank into the icy waters of the lake. The stream is 
cold but the waters of Superior are colder. Elmer 
and I pulled the small rowboat across the gravel to the pond. 
[ rigged my gear and Elmer chugged away into the lake. 
Before I stepped into the boat | thought it best to wet my 
leader, for a good, brisk battle with a large fish might fray 
and break the brittle gut if it were dry. In the quiet water 
under the anchor rope between the boat and the gravel | 
let the leader rest a moment. The dry fly fluttered into the 
pond from the stones where it floated in a most natural 
manner, but not for long. With a splashing “plop” that 
made my heart leap the fly disappeared and the tip of my 
rod scraped the gravel in a most lively manner. My auto- 
matic reel was not wound up and the line payed out easily 
as the wounded trout bore down into the depths of that 
quiet pool. Wholly unprepared for such activity I hurriedly 
grabbed the rod at the grip, checking the racing line and 
securely hooking the fish at the end of the leader. With 
my left hand I drew the slack taut and played the trout with 





Newest 
National 














Cleaning up the brook trout aboard the Miss Marilynd in Grace 


Harbor, Isle Royal 


the slender rod. He was a game fighter but in a few min- 
utes came gasping to the surface where I slid the net be- 


~ 


neath him, a splendid brook trout, remarkably dark in color 
with vivid red spots and the sharpest and largest teeth | 
have ever seen in a brook trout. I might add that every 
trout I caught on this stream was equipped with unusually 
large, needle-like teeth, the like of which I had never before 
seen in trout of this species. In color they are dark with 
brilliant salmon and red on the belly, offset by the white of 
fins. Into my fern-lined creel went this 13-inch beauty. 
The creel I placed in a cold spot where the river ran free 
around a stump. And what a fluttering and flapping he 
made as he tore around in the ferns and water. 

I stepped into the boat, the better to reach a particularly 
dark spot under an overhanging dead cedar. The fly had 
no sooner tou¢hédithe ,water thar a giant brook trout leaped 
out, struck the fly, tangled the line end around a twig of 

















the dead cedar, and started out. 
‘The line slipped around and around 
the little dry limb, shaking dead 
fungi into the stream. As the dead, 
gray, leaf-like stuff floated into the 
quiet waters, other trout began 
leaping at it as they would at flies. 
Then a bit of twig fell off with the 
line attached and we were free to 
handle the trout with the rod 
alone. I snapped the lever of the 
reel to take up the slack. The fish 
was brought up with a jerk—too 
much of a jerk, for the hook loos- 
ened and he went free while | 
pulled in a bedraggled dry fly with 
most of the feathers gone from the 
body. I settled myself in the bow 
of the boat and tied on a new arti- 
ficial grasshopper. But they had 
stopped biting. With but one fish 
in the creel I fished for twenty 
minutes striking all the likely look- 
ing corners and even going ashore 
and sneaking upstream and around 
to the other side of the pond where 
[ let the flies drop enticingly over 
the most likely looking spots, but 
to no avail. 


moose, 


hopes of surprising a moose. 


TURNED inland and crossed a swale of tall grass higher 
There were indications of recent moose 
visitations but they were not in evidence. 
slough and came to a wet mud flat where the mud was 
tracked up with moose tracks like a farm barnyard. | 
found where they had but recently lain in the grass and 
sedges, and where they had sought the roots of wild water 
lilies not an hour before, apparently, if one were to judge 
from the freshly overturned lily leaves and roily water of 
An hour I rambled through this jungle and 
My 
camera was ever ready for surprise shots 
but I saw nothing. Making my way back 


than my head. 


the ponds. 
then turned back toward the lake. 


Below—Looking over Island House in 
Grace Harbor. Note the yacht in the 
middle ground 
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They were not stirring. 
boat, leaned my rod in the shade of a white birch and with 
my camera started down the lake shore on the alert for 
With camera adjusted to 100 feet or greater and 
the lens aperture properly opened, I made my way along 
the sounding surf keeping well to the edge of the forest in 


Getting some water 
for the dish washing 
that must be done 


I went back to the 








I crossed the 





































Above — Three 
beauties caught 
in river winding 
down from the 
interior 


Left— A swim- 
ming Moose 
Photo by Dr. 
Frank R. Oastler, 
New York City, 
Courtesy of the 
National Park 
service 


to the boat I placed the loaded and “cocked” camera in the fore 
part of the boat and pushed off. | made a few casts in the big 
hole but got no rises. On up the quiet stream I pushed silently 
for there were moose paths all along the shore and evidence of 
recent watering in the river. Ten rods upstream the river wid- 
ened into another large pool. Just as I entered the south end 
of this pool from the river a monster trout leaped ahead of the 
boat snapping at a gray miller flying lazily over the stream. He 
missed that miller but took my grasshopper fly and I had him 
in the boat within a minute. Now the trout leaped all about and 
in no time I had pulled in three over 8 inches long and two 
undersized fish which I carefully replaced with wet hands. 

Just why a fish, as wise as a brook trout is rated, will take a 
bunch of fancy feathers tied on hooks—and what he mistakes 
them for—is a question as old as the hills, and one about as 
ar decided as why man will drink poison hootch and do other 


ne j Ps 
For twenty minutes I (Continued on page 45) 


fool stunts. 
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This giant sable antelope was shot by the author 


READ with great interest Part IV of Edison 
Marshall’s “Big Game in Bush and Veldt” in 
the June, 1930 number of Outpoor Lire. This 
is the first number that has reached me from 
the outside and Mr. Marshall's story in particular 
took my interest because at the present time | am 
not many miles from the scene of his experiences. 
My profession as field geologist in Northern 
Rhodesia has furnished me with a fair knowledge 
of the African animals, as well as given me a few real thrills 
through meeting them, some of them most unexpectedly. 
For the past fifteen months I have been in the bush prac- 
tically continuously. One cannot spend that much time in 
the Northern Rhodesian bush without having some excit- 
ing times. Being from a part of the states that is not 
exceptionally noted as a game country—Seattle, Wash.— 
there was necessarily, and still is, some glamour attached 
to my shooting. It is necessary for me to obtain meat for 
myself and for my crew of fifteen natives with my rifle— 
and my trusty Winchester is hot a good part of the time, 
for these “boys,” not to mention their “Bwana,” have tre- 
mendous appetites. At times it is almost a daily occur- 
rence to bag an antelope or two. . The necessity for doing 
it has not spoiled the fun to any great extent, for these 
animals are universally man-wise and will see to it them- 
selves that they get that “sporting chance.” 
Aside from the opportunities to shoot antelope and other 
for the larder, there are bound to arise those oc- 
when one meets up with the so-called “big, bad 
ones,” namely, elephant, rhino, lion, buffalo, and leopard. 
lo every man here in my profession there is the ambition 
few of the above mentioned. They furnish the 


a life that otherwise may become somewhat 


came fit 
casions 


to bag a 
real spice of 
monotonous, 

Elephant and lion have always been particularly elusive 
to me. I[ have had but one opportunity to bag the former 
—in October, 1929. I was a greenhorn then and did not 
know where he was vulnerable. Result—he ran away with 
a bullet too far forward in his head, and I walked 18 miles 
back to camp with nothing but a tired pair of legs and an 
appetite for my day’s work. Jumbo is a notorious trekker. 
He raids a native garden for pumpkins at 6 a. m., and two 
hours later meal down with a drink from a 
creek 10 miles away. 


washes his 


Some Big Bad 


By Stuart 


[ have yet to take my first shot at a lion. The only time 
I encountered them my ammunition supply consisted of 
two hard-nosed cartridges. I did not care to reduce the 
number unnecessarily so they trotted away unharmed, 
grunting their irritation at being disturbed. 

My first experience with buffalo occurred late in 1929. 
I was working an area midway between Lakes Tanganyika 
and Mweru that I never dreamed contained buffalo. Con- 
sequently | was somewhat unprepared when one day I hap- 
pened upon the spoor of a large herd—thirty or forty. As 
[ had expected, on that day, to be away from camp not 
more than two hours, | had taken only a handful of soft- 
nosed cartridges for my 9.5 Mannlicher. Now soft-noses 
were never intended for these bovines. They have very 
heavy bones and thick skulls and surmounting the latter is 
a pair of horns that curve downward at either side and may 
be 12 or 14 inches broad on top—perfect protection for 
a considerable part of their vulnerable portions. 


M* BOYS were no less enthusiastic than I. They feel 

perfectly secure in their monkey-like, tree-mount- 
ing abilities and, if they enjoy anything on earth, it is see- 
ing their “Bwana” in embarrassing circumstances. We 
took up the spoor and, after tramping through high grass, 
brush, and thorns, and over hills and gorges, we were re- 
warded by the sight of swaying brush, 200 yards ahead, 
that told of the close proximity of our game. The real 
stalk then began. I admonished my boys to remain be- 
hind while I took the rifle from my gun bearer and started 
to close in. The bush was not very thick and I had to 
advance cautiously. Grass concealed the herd which was 
now lying down, and I was within 40 yards of them be- 
fore being aware of their exact position. Then followed a 
half hour of cautious circling to and fro in an effort to 
locate a large bull’s neck. I had decided that this was per- 
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The author killed this leopard close to his tent 


Ones in Africa 


N. Twiss 


haps the most vulnerable exposed spot for a_sott-nose. 
All of the time I was fairly trembling with excitement for 
somehow or other I could not remember the words of 
assurance I had heard from various men regarding shoot- 
ing buffalo, but could only remember, too well, the words 
of one old-timer who had assured me that buffalo had ac- 
counted for more human lives than any other African 
animal. To be sure, I had picked a tree—a sturdy one 
too—but a thousand questions continually popped into my 
mind. How fast can they run? How fast can 7 run? 
How big a tree can they knock over? Do they charge on 
sight? I had plenty of confidence in my shooting abil- 
ity—I wasn’t thinking of the one I intended to shoot in 
the neck—I was thinking of the thirty-nine others. 

Well, those moments during which I was doing more 
thinking than acting, came to an abrupt climax. Sud- 
denly there was a chorus of snorts and the woods on three 
sides of me came to life. In a split second I was half- 
way up my tree and quite uselessly too, for the bush was 
full of huge black bodies galloping in the right direc- 
tion—straight away. No, I didn’t shoot. I had been too 
occupied with the thought of getting yards off the ground. 
In a few seconds, though, I was down again. My gun boy 
was at my side beckoning to me excitedly that the buffalo 
were circling. We ran to head them off and got within 
80 yards of the herd sweeping by broadside. 

All fear had left me, strangely enough, and I quite coolly 
picked a large bull on the flank of the herd and let drive. 
I distinctly saw dust fly from high on his shoulder, but 
to my surprise he did not fall. Instead he ran on a few 
yards then swerved toward me, hesitated a second, then 
came on, head high and gaining momentum at every step. 
Yes, it was clearly time to look for another tree, but first, 
“There’s time for one shot,” I thought. As the Mannlicher 
roared, the bull swerved and made off after the herd, still 


healthy to all appearances. This is not a good 
story, I admit, for it almost ends here. I did not 
bag the bull, but the foregoing and the events to 
follow are what taught me about buffalo. Briefly, 
we pursued the herd for a couple of hours during 
which time we were charged four times by a rear 
guard of four bulls, including the wounded one. 
He was wounded in two places, but as we found less 
and less blood and more and more activity on his 
part, concluded that he would live to be shot at again. 

The actions of this herd have since proved to be character- 
istic. Almost invariably they are away pell-mell at the 
first alarm. The old bulls then guard the rear and charge 
on sight. They have a cute habit of stealing around to the 
flank or rear and taking pursuers unawares. A wounded 
bull, or even a cow, is very bad medicine in brushy country. 
One can readily understand why the buffalo has accounted 
for more human lives than the lion. His initial timidity is 
deceiving and he is always alive to an opening. 


[N justice to myself | must relate an experience in which 

I made a kill. It was four months before | again had an 
opportunity to bag a buffalo. This time it was a lone old 
bull with a near-record pair of horns. It was in somewhat 
open country. My first stalk was unsuccessful as he got my 
wind. Then followed a series of futile stalks upwind in the 
open country. He invariably sighted me first. Finally I 
saw a small ¥-acre patch of dense brush 4 mile away in 
the general direction in which we were following the buf- 
falo. A bright idea entered my head. “That is an ideal 
spot for a buffalo to watch for his pursuers,” I thought. So 
before we were in possible sight of the buffalo, I left my boys 
with instructions to wait a half hour. Then realizing that 
a half hour, to a native, is anything from ten to fifty min- 
utes, I hurried in a semi-circle around to the other side of 
the brush and posted myself in the tall grass on top of an 
ant hill, commanding a view of three sides of the brush 
patch, which was only 100 yards away. 

I hadn’t long to wait. As soon as my boys came in sight 
I heard a commotion in the brush and Mr. “Imbo” stalked 
out into the open. It was then I realized for the first time 
what a wonderful trophy I was about to collect. He was 
obviously a very old bull, perhaps an outcast from a herd, 
some younger bull (Continued on page 53) 
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The “Dutchman” and the“ Irishman" 


Fk ALL the party in camp that 

night only the Doctor had the 

courage to get up at 2:30, don 

his waders, and get into the 
stream. The gang had gone north for 
the opening of the trout season, to a 
cozy camp on the Little Manistee, and 
had turned in for a wink of sleep be 
fore the legal opening hour, full of 
plans for a trick or two of moonlight 
fishing after midnight. 

But at 2:30 the prospects didn’t look 
That’s an unholy hour, any- 
It is wisely written that the best 
time for an attack upon a camp is just 
before the dawn. The blood is easiest 
turned to water then. 

Or perhaps it was because of the 
white frost that lay on the ground out- 
side the camp, or because the Little 
Manistee is fast water and most of 
the holes are more than wader deep 
It takes courage to wade that kind of a 
stream by moonlight. It was a beauti- 
ful night, with the full May moon 
riding high over the forest, and a partridge drumming his 
thunderous wooing song from an alder-fringed point below 
the camp. It was a night to be abroad, but it was cold, so 
cold that pools along the river were skimmed solidly with ice 
before morning. The Little Manistee is fast and deep, and 
everybody decided to wait for dawn except the Doctor. 

He wanted to have a try at it. So he put on his waders 
over all the heavy clothes he had in camp, picked out a 
stretch of the river he knew fairly well, and went in. 

In less than thirty minutes, using a copper spinner with 
a big knot of worms, he tempted a 5-pound rainbow from 
beneath a log jam and the fight was on. 

I’d have traded the privilege of landing any trout I’ve ever 
taken to have seen that moonlight battle, there in the swift 
water of the Little Manistee. 

The rainbow broke water in a series of jumps as soon as 
he felt the barb and then he commenced cutting fiddle-bow 
curves back and forth across the deep pool where he had been 
hooked. The log jam was his goal on one side, a clump of 


sO good. 


way. 


for 


overhanging alders offered him sanctuary on the opposite 
bank, and the Doctor doesn’t quite know yet how he kept 
The trout finally decided that 


the fish out of both of them. 


The boy and the 
trout he waded 


estern 


Michigan 
~~. 2 ‘Trout 


he wasn’t getting anywhere, or else he really got mad. 
Anyway, he started for the mouth of the river, some 25 miles 
or more downstream, and for a few seconds it looked as if 
he were going to make the trip safely and without accident. 
He actually succeeded in rounding the first bend, cutting 
across the river on such an angle that he dragged the line 
clear out of the water over a low sandy bar. By that time 
the reel was just about empty. The Little Manistee is no 
pleasant river in which to follow a 
fighting trout on a mad downstream 
rush by moonlight, but the Doctor 
wanted that fish, and he risked a 
wetting or worse to keep enough 
line on hand to save his leader. 


E stumbled around the bend 

and got the line back in the 
water again, succeeded in winning 
back a few yards of it in the bar- 
gain. Then the rainbow jumped 
once more and the fight went into 
Round 2. 

The Doctor isn’t sure how long 
he battled, there in the chill water 
up to his waist. He does know that 
the fish struck soon after he entered 
the river, and it was thirty-five 
minutes after he left camp before 
he came back and hailed, with as 
sumed calm, “Surprise! Get up, 
everybody!” When he had tired 





A camp on the banks of the famous Little Manistee River 


for the opening day of the trout season. Note the effect 


of the river's erosion 
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the trout pretty well out he led it into shoal water and finally 
beached it on a low bar, and so the battle ended. 

Perhaps I should pause here long enough to explain how 
the big rainbows come to be in the Little Manistee. Five- 
pound trout are hardly common to the streams of Michigan. 

However, in early spring the big rainbows—fish culturists 
say they are not true rainbows, but a hybrid begotten of 
planting experiments carried on years ago—enter several of 
the western Michigan rivers from Lake Michigan to spawn. 

The rest of the year these fish are denizens of the reefs 
and deeps of the big lake, where commercial fishermen take 
them regularly in their nets in small numbers. Their spawn- 
ing migration, beginning probably before the ice goes out of 
the rivers, is not unlike that of the salmon save that the 
spent rainbows do not die. Instead they move slowly back 
to Lake Michigan, still in good condition and full of fight. 


N the way up they crowd their chosen rivers by the 

thousands. For years the Michigan conservation de- 
partment has operated stripping stations on the Little 
Manistee and the Big Manistee Rivers for the taking of 
rainbow spawn for hatchery purposes, and I have seen as 
many as 2,000 of these big spawners, ranging from 3 to well 
above 10 pounds in weight, crowding the stripping pens when 
the run was at its peak. 

The conservation department has abandoned all of the 
stations now save one on the Big Manistee, leaving the rain- 
bows to move up the little river unhindered, and it literally 
swarms with them while the spawning run is on. This run is 
ended or nearly so before the trout 
season opens May 1, and it is on the 
return migration to Lake Michigan 
that the anglers encounter the strag- 
glers of the rainbow host in the 
early weeks of the open season. 

The Little Manistee offers the best 
chance of taking them, although the 
3ig Manistee—a harder river to 
fish—the Pere Marquette, the Mus- 
kegon, the Platte, and several other 
streams annually yield 5, 6, and 7- 
pound rainbows to a few lucky 
anglers. 

These big spawners do not appeal 
to the dyed-in-the-wool fly-fisher- 
man. If many of them have been 
taken on flies, either dry or wet, I 
have not heard of it. They are taken 
on fly tackle but the standard lure for 
them is a spinner adorned with a 
knot of garden hackle. But they 
fight like devils from the minute they 
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“Believe it or not,”’ said the lady to her husband when 
he came down to the river to see what she was shouting 
about 





A rainbow too big 
for the usual creel 
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The Doctor nets a beauty 


feel the hook until they are landed. 
They carry the battle to the top of 
the water and to the bottom of the 
deepest pool. They seek every log 
jam and snag that lies within their 
reach. 

They break more tackle than all 
the rest of Michigan’s battling trout 
put together, and when they are 
taken they are a fish to delight the 
eye as well as the soul of any angler. 
Dark from their long winter sojourn 
in the deeps of Lake Michigan, with 
a broad band of color down the side 
that gleams like a rose-tinted cloud 
at dawn. Heavier of body than a 
smaller trout, as becomes their age 
and weight, but no whit lacking in 
suppleness for all that. 

And finally, any member of the 
trout clan that reaches a size of 7 to 
10 pounds, and may be taken in the 
fastest reaches of a_ birch-bordered 
river, where the pools are far more 
than wader deep and the current tugs 
at the legs like a magnet—any such 
trout deserves a place in the sun. 

Of course the Doctor was by no means the only one with 
a story to tell of the fighting rainbows of western Michigan’s 
river before the opening week-end was past. Each May 
sees no end of such stories, sagas of the streams, yarns of 
fish landed and fish that get away, pulse-quickening tales to 
linger in an angler’s dreams for years. 

This year, for instance, there was Howard Roberts, 
twelve-year-old lad, who came back with a fish, a story, and 
a grin that older anglers would trade all their experience for. 


OWARD’S father had teased him about not being old 

enough for a real trout-fishing trip, but for all that 
the boy fared north on his first quest after specklesides with 
hopes that beat high. 

Fishing in a bleak wind and swirling flurries of snow on 
the south branch of the Lincoln on the second morning of 
the season he spotted a big trout lying in the shelter of a snag. 

Another member of the party tried in vain to tempt the 
fish but that didn’t discourage Howard. He added a knot of 
worms to his spinner and let the current carry the layout 
down in front of the big trout. (Continued on page 44) 
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Having a reasonable bag the operator tunes in for the new call 


HEN Paul Davis called up regarding a goose shoot 

at his club near Miller City, [ll—a country in 

which thousands of honkers spend their time each 

winter in gabbling and eating—I said I would 
be delighted. IL told him that I was particularly keen about 
it because | had an interesting experiment to make. It 
needed a tryout in the field on just such a trip. 

“Sure, that’s all right,” he replied. “If you have some 
new gadget in the way of hunting equipment—” 

“It won't get in the way,” | assured him 

“Bring it along,” urged Paul. 
“T hope it doesn’t weigh more 
than a ton.” 

“We don’t have to use it,” | 
said, “but ['ll bring it along. | 
don’t knows whether the geese 
like organ recitals better than 
dance music.” 

A long silence followed my) 
statement. I[ thought that the 
connection had been broken un- 
til | heard Paul gasp. Then 
he asked in a pained sort of 
way: 

“Hey! What are you trying 
to do—kid me ?” 

“It’s a portable radio set,” | 
explained. “And I thought—” 

“If you put a radio set in a 
blind... ! Why, Bob, there 
are 4,000 or 5,000 geese down 
there on the sand bars. It’s a 
hunt club.” He spelled it for 
me, “H-u-n-t. ... We’re going down there to hunt and not 
to operate a crazy entertainment for the wild fowl. Leave 
your set at home unless you’re going to bring ear phones. 
We might listen quietly to the football games.” 

3ut | refused to be intimidated. When I showed up at 
the train that evening I had a husky portable radio set with 
a loud speaker. It was guaranteed to be a very loud speaker 
and supposed to be capable of throwing an organ selection 
high, wide, and handsome enough for any 5,000 honkers on 
a sand bar. Paul took one long look at my outfit. He was 
loaded down with pack sacks, bags, and other heavy equip- 
ment (the boy is not called Paul “Be-prepared” Davis for 
nothing) and he gave my radio equipment a_ thin-lipped, 
smile, but said nothing. 


eagerly. 








sarcastic 





The goose hunter's dugout 


After we were eased into the Pullman, we had a chat 
about hunting conditions and then we piled into our berths 
for the night. By polite agreement neither of us mentioned 
the radio and we confined our talk to more practical sub 
jects. I had some trouble going to sleep and during the 
night I had an awful dream about 10-pound Canada geese 
flying into my prize loud speaker and causing the whole set 
to explode with a prodigious noise. As the last of the bang 
died away I woke up and found that the train was whistling 
for the junction above Cairo, at which place we piled oft 
and were driven to the club. 
As a goose day it looked like 
a bust when we were eating 
breakfast. The weather was 
warm and mild as September 
but the calendar said it was 
close to Thanksgiving. Seated 
at the breakfast table my heart 
suddenly began to strike up the 
band! 

Flying close to the house 
were platoons and squadrons 
of Canada geese gabbling and 


talking among themselves as 
they cleared the trees and 
headed for some wheat field 


for a morning’s meal. 

Out in the yard I could hear 
the decoys answering, calling 
to them seductively, and the 
back-and-forth honking ruined 
my breakfast. It was too much 
to ask me to eat a meal when 
those magnificent honkers were on the wing so close to my 
orange juice. I gulped some hot black coffee and was ready 
to go. 

After drawing for blinds, Paul told me to get my stuff 
together so that we could get going at once. With that he 
hustled outside to see that our transportation was ready. 
It is quite a jump from the clubhouse to the sand bar shoot- 
ing holes, so small, two-wheeled carts, or buckboard wagons, 
are used by some of the members to take them to the blinds. 

When I came hurrying out with gun, shells, jacket, cam 
era, and water bottle, there was Paul with Pauline. I want 
you to know about Pauline because it isn’t often in one life- 
time that a man has a chance to meet such a demure, slow, 
easy-going little donkey with a disposition like hers. Her 
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disposition—well, sugar would , 
melt in Pauline’s mouth every 
step of the way when she’s headed 
from the sand bar toward home, 
but from the clubhouse to the bar 
—which means work and absence 
from her particular playmate— 
Pauline has athlete’s foot. She 
just doesn’t freewheel at all and 
only the most constant prodding 
keeps her from falling asleep on 





her feet. From the moment you 
leave the clubhouse with Pauline 
and her donkey playmate, you 
have to “push-’em-up, Tony!” 


most of the time. 

Frank Miller, from St. Louis, a 
friend of Paul’s, had hitched up 
the other donkey. There we were, 
walking down the road to the 
sand bar with two lagging don- 
keys hitched to small carts. From 
sacks on these carts we could see 
the lifted heads of our tame, in- 
quisitive, live goose decoys gaz- 
ing serenely at the scenery. They 
seemed to enjoy the ride. When- 
ever our voices rose in anger and 
we prodded the donkeys with en- 

















ergy, the geese honked low and 
approvingly. Frank got ahead of 
his donkey and cart and kept 
urging it to follow. As a diversion, we started betting dimes 
as to which turn this lazy animal would cut short enough 
across the curve to hit big trees. 

At last Paul and I arrived at our sand-pit blind. I 
thought my temperature was high when I left the clubhouse 
but, man, oh, man! what a fever I developed when I looked 
across the bar! It was literally alive with Canada geese. 
Over towards the river I could see them leaving the water 
and flying low over the willows on the island. Far down 
the broad expanse of sand the air was filled with milling, 
talking honkers. Five left the sand not 50 feet from our 
blind, which was just a deep pit dug into the bar. 


NE of the boys from the clubhouse hastily tied up a half 
dozen live decoys. Paul and I placed a number of blocks 
around our dugout and then I lugged the radio set from the 
cart and gingerly crawled below with it. Paul, hurrying to 
get our equipment into place, snorted when he saw me nurs- 
ing the set. 
“For the lova Mike!” he exploded, “Are you going to 


Paul and the ‘“‘bar boy’’ compare notes on the author's biggest goose and the biggest by Davis 


monkey with that radio when all these geese are on the bar? 
You would have me working on radio when we have a day 
like this !” 

Beside being a good shot, Paul is well known as a radio 
expert. He builds and operates low wave sets that get 
Siam, Peru, Indiana, or some far-away place that you have 
to sit up all night to hear. 

I didn’t say a word. Just at that moment five honkers, 
talking for all they were worth, steamed up from behind us. 
We loaded our guns, crouched low and waited to see if they 
were coming within range. Looking from under a heavy 
plank that was laid across one side of the blind, I saw four 
of the five give us a cautious once-over and then swing rap- 
idly to my right. They were too suspicious. ‘ But the fifth 
left them and cut right across our rear and came up on Paul’s 
side. It looked like a shot. 

As this old boy—swinging his head from side to side and 
arguing about something with our decoys—swung within 
range—his wings barely working—Paul rose up. One shot, 
and down came honker No. 1! (Continued on page 63) 
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A farewell concert after the geese had been secured 
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Catalina water and Sugar Loaf 


OM and I are standing on the wharf at 
Terminal Island, waiting for the boat to 
pick us up fora day’s fishing cruise on some 
of the finest deep-sea waters in the world. 
It is hardly daylight and the air is chilly. Gulls 
and pelicans are perched along the railing, their 
heads drooped as if fast asleep. Tom throws 
dead bait into the water, and instantly 
wings flap as the wise birds dive for an early 
breakfast on day-old sardines. We are watching 
the fun when we hear a cheery “good mornin’,” 
and Hays, our old friend, swings in with the boat, 


some 


her motor as smooth as silk. He throws a line 
and we make her fast. 
“Well, here we are,” says Hays. “Get that 


duffle aboard and let’s be off. 
fine day’s sport.” 

We scramble aboard with our 
pails and other necessities, 
a picnic. The very slight movement of the tide 
rocks the boat gently and we exclaim in one 
breath, “This is the life!” 

Out beyond the Terminal Island enclosure the 
luxurious Pacific beckons with all the mystery she 
glassy surface in the morning with low 
fog banks that disappear with the sun, keen mid- 
forenoon breezes that fill the lungs with new life, 
and a thousand and one kinds of fishing over a 
vast area of deep, blue water. Can anything be 
finer? Awaiting our pleasure are yellowtail, bar- 
racuda, sea bass, leaping tuna, swordfish and great 
sharks weighing from 20 to 600 pounds. 

You boys far back inland who fish the streams 
and lakes—we wonder if you know what this 
deep-sea fishing is all about? Maybe you do, but 
unless you have tried it, no story can begin to 
tell you the truth. Come with us, then, for a day’s 
cruise on Pacific waters on the good boat “Nita,” loaded 
with fuel, food, plenty of good tackle, live bait, a box of 
fine cigars, a few bottles of homemade beer in the cooler 
—and the great sea before us! I tell you, it’s great! 

We are moving along at a fast clip through the numer- 
ous craft, thence amid a network of battleships resting be- 
hind the San Pedro breakwater like mountains surrounded 
with mist, on to the lighthouse, then we turn westerly to 
face the mighty ocean and reality. Our motor sends the 
boat swiftly ahead and the “slush” of water along the boat 
sides makes music pleasing to the ear. Our favorite fishing 
pole is handy, the leaders shining across the deck, the big 
reels are freshly oiled and the lines waterproofed and ready. 
A deadly gaff hook and a landing net are placed near, while 
the little carbine rests across the hatch in case sharks get 
too sociable. 

Five miles out and everything okeh! A few columnar 
clouds, white as fleece, with dark gray shades along their 
borders, hang in the far west, but the sun is well up and its 
rays are shimmering across miles of perfect water. We raise 


lll promise you one 


tackle, lunch 
as happy as kids on 


pe Ssesses > 


A first-class 
fighting fish 


hen I deeams 
ome 


Lorin Hall 


a few flying fish which scoot along the surface 
like cannon balls. Sardines are seen by countless 
millions flitting about the surface water like birds 
in a tree. Now and again we see dark objects 
dart up or down and we know these are large 
fish devouring the sardines and anchovies upon 
which they live. We marvel at the speed of these 
larger fish. How strangely they propel themselves 
with not a sign of effort or movement of fin. A 
fresh breeze springs up directly from the west 
and the surface takes on a slight riffled appear- 
ance—perfect water! 

Suddenly the silence is broken: 

“By Gawd!” we hear Hays say. “See that mur 
derin’ shark! The nerve of ’im, as if he’d tip the 
boat over. Get the carbine!” 


+ & YM reaches for the rifle and takes a place at 
the rail fo’ard. But the shark, like the coyote, 
is gun-wise and, with a mighty flip of tail, heads 
downward and out of sight. 

“He’s gone—hell bent for election,” says Tom. 

“’*Taint healthy here nohow,” Hays cuts in 
“We'll circle and hit for that dark spot of water 
and see what’s makin’ all the commotion.” 

Did you ever see a great school of fish in the 
ocean—I mean a really big school, miles and 
miles square? Well, it’s a great treat and has 
all the fascination of a romance. Visualize mil 
lions upon millions of fish crashing 
thick you could walk on their backs. 
the horde are sardines and anchovies, then fol 
low mackerel and smelt, or maybe herring. Aftet 
the herring, tearing them to pieces, may be bar 
racuda or skipjack, or it might be yellowfin tuna 
Yellowtail may be mixed in the vortex of moving 
bodies. Often many kinds of sharks follow up, 
dealing death with every “crunch” of their jaws. And, so, 
life goes on in the sea. One species feeding upon the other, 
else the sea would soon be overcrowded with fish. We gaze 
down from the crow’s nest and watch the countless proces 
sion and wonder how in the world so many fish ever col 
lected together. Then we hear a voice: 

“Look—over there!” Hays shouts, pointing toward the 
horizon. We turn to gaze upon a strange yet wonderful 
phenomenon, a dozen great whales moving southward, spout 
ing water in silvery columns into the sky. We scramble 
across the deck, as excited as coeds at a football game, 
when Tom gets an eyeful directly ahead: 

“Great guns! Leaping tuna—and_ big’ns. 


along, so 


Leading 


Quick—the 


heavy tackle!” 

I grab my Tonkin bamboo, equipped with my new Atla- 
pac Pflueger reel, on which is wound 800 feet of genuine 
cuttyhunk line, 15 feet of wire leader attached, then the 
hook and bait fastened by means of a heavy swivel, and I 
am ready for business. 

Hays, seeing the wake of the big fellows, gives ’er the 
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gun and we move swiftly, circling to 
vec in position to troll the baits in 
their very teeth. As we approach we 
can easily see first one fish and then 
the other leap out of the water play- 
fully, as if they own all creation. We 
gasp at the size and beauty of those 
torpedo-shaped, silvery-blue mon- 
sters, though our fleet glances by no 
means allow us to visualize their 
weight. Enough to know we are 
close to them, with a good chance to 
get the baits out. 

“Make ready there!” Tom shouts 
from the crow’s nest. “Swing her 
so’west, Hays! There, now, get that 
bait over and jump it out across their 
path.” 

More orders fly thick and fast, but 
I don’t hear a thing. I’m standing 
aft near the rail, my deck chair near, 
harness adjusted and the _ outfit 


ready. When we cross their path, Above—The Terminal Island 
Landing where fishermen 


Hays slows down and I let go, send- auahae’ tae 


ing the 10-inch bait far out, easing business. 
* : - ee . A Oa 4 Ritht-A leap- 
out yards of line until my bait is ing tuna built 


fairly well in place. Hays, anxious to for speed 
assist, keeps the boat on an even 

keel, speed slowed just right, and I begin to jump 
the bait by a series of jerks, running line off, re- 
trieving, changing positions, doing everything I know 
how to do. We chug along at the same speed the 
tuna make, keeping in their lead, and from all ap- 
pearances they have not seen us, nor do they care 
a whit. 

“That’s gettin’ their goat!” Tom bellows down 
from above. “Didn’t you see the big one make a 
rush ?” 

I had seen, of course. I jump the bait again and it 
rises off the surface, then drops with a “plop,” rises 
again and drops. I do this for several minutes, 
watching like a hawk out yonder for the fireworks 
to start. I’m a bit nervous, trembling somewhat, but 
anxious and ready. If the big one hits me, I’m de- 
termined to give him all I have. I keep standing, in 
case he strikes so I won’t miss connecting, every 
muscle taut. I feel the strain but I hold on gamely. 


& WE move along, I am obliged to shift positions 
often to avoid tangling the line in the propeller 
or other gear. I notice the clouds in the west are 
rising higher, and the breeze getting stronger, so it 
is almost impossible now to see the fish moving. A 
great fear, therefore, arises that we might lose them. 
But it is only the fear of a split second! Like the 
sudden boom of thunder, eager and keen, with all 
the grace and power in his lithe body the big fellow 
comes out of the sea, opens his vicious but marvelous 
mouth, and grabs my bait with a particularly vicious strike. 

“Great! Slack off! Slack off!” Tom shouts, pointing 
aft. “That baby means business.” 

I let the line trail off the reel for several seconds, then I 
take a firm grip on the pole and fetch up with all my 
strength, jabbing him several times, driving my hook deep 
into his throat muscles. He sends me a message with several 
quick snaps of his head, whirls, comes out of the water, 
shoots over like a rainbow, throws spray in all directions, 
and turns westward for the inevitable “run” for freedom. 

Line, smoking almost, tears off the reel so fast I cannot 
possibly do aught but brace myself and outwait his fury. 
Yards and yards go with each second. I apply the leather 
thumb brake, having set the drags, but it does no good. | 
am now flopped in the deck chair, and Tom is coming down 
from above to offer advice. The butt of my pole rests 
securely in the harness pocket, and my gloved hands hang 
onto the bamboo with a death grip. 

“Some fish!” says Tom to Hays. “I’m afraid our line 
will never hold ’im.” 

“Depends,” says Hays as he puffs on a cigar, both hands 
on the wheel. 

As a general rule when the great fish hesitates after 














Above—The marvelous fishing 
waters of the Pacific. Here game- ‘ 
sters are taken up to 600 pounds 


Circle—Watching the fight 
from the crow’s nest, 4 peril- $$? 
ous position 


his first run, he has 
taken out 600 feet of 
iine—not in one run, 
exactly, but before | 
stop him. Now he 
goes at it again, but 
Hays is after him 
with the boat this 
time, and I’m _ re- 
trieving line some- 
what as we cut the 
water. Several other fishing boats have appeared on 
the scene, too. One boat from Catalina races along with 
us to watch the fight. I don’t like it, but what can I do? 
[ was never any good when strangers were present watch- 
ing me act, but I’m up against it and must stand pat. 

“You must be very careful,” says Tom as he comes near. 
“That line ain’t more’n fit for 60 pounds dead weight, an’ 
you got a fish on that weighs 500 pounds!” 

I nod, but say nothing. My arms are numb and my shoul- 
ders ache. He is driving ahead steadily, shaking his head 
with great force, trying to vomit the hook, but it’s there for | 
keeps. I take every advantage of his tardiness and retrieve 
line when he rests, making sure (Continued on page 42) 
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Dropping them in pairs 


UE TO the scarcity of quail the 
previous season, | made mental 
notes of the quail that I heard 
and saw during the following 

summer months. Much to my surprise | 
discovered that there were still lots of 
bobwhites “Down Home,” and it was 
with eager anticipation that I watched 
the calendar for the opening day of quail 
shooting. 

For years it has been the red-letter day 
in my life. I have yet to find any sport 
afield that can take the place of a quail 


hunt over a brace of dogs that know 
their business. This year was no excep- 
tion. With a pair of old dogs that I had implicit faith 


in and a pair of puppies that were promising, I was as 
eager to be off on that eventful November morning as 
ever a kid was to hang up his stocking on Christmas Eve. 

It was an ideal day. The frost was on the pumpkin vines 
and there was a tang of winter in the air. I hurried 
hrough breakfast expecting every minute to hear the sound 
of an auto horn, for John and Frank were to call for me 
most any minute. John and Frank are brothers. When 
[ tell you that they have an immense farm that affords some 
of the best quail shooting in the South, you can readily 
see how fortunate I was to get an invitation to shoot with 
them on the opening day of the season. 

[ managed to finish breakfast just before the sound of 
their horn reached my ears. In than two minutes I 
was in my hunting coat and out to the kennels. The dogs, 
particularly the old dogs, were as anxious to be off as I. 
They immediately piled into the tonneau of the old Ford 
touring car and Frank climbed in with them. I hopped in 
with John on the front seat. 

It was just a little over 2 miles out to their farm. On 
the way we discussed the merits of my two puppies. 

“They'll never be as good as Prince Blue Boy and Jeff,” 
declared Frank. 

Jeff and Blue were my two old dogs and Frank 
had shot over them many times. As I had given the 
puppies considerable yard work and had worked them afield 


several times, I was tempted to wager that they would 


t 
t 


less 


outpoint the old dogs on this very day, but having hunted 
with young dogs I remembered that they are at times very 
disappointing, so | 


agreed that they would have to do 





Blue Boy does a solo point on a single 
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uail Days 
Down Home 


By 
Rupert E. West 


exceptionally fine work to outclass the two older dogs. 

John had taken a fancy to one of the puppies, Sunnyboy, 
son of Prince Blue Boy, and promptly came to his defense. 

“That puppy will show those old dogs up today.” 

So to begin with we were all anxious to see the dogs 
afield. We stopped the car at the edge of one of the 
pine thickets, where a field of soy beans was only 100 yards 
away. The peas being ideal feeding ground and the thicket 
ideal cover, it was a likely place 
in which to find birds. 

It took the dogs several min- 
utes to get the wire edge off. 
We let them fool around quite a 
bit before taking them where we 
expected to find the birds. I was 
afraid that by being too eager 
the young dogs would probably 
flush the first covey, and it 
usually spoils the day for me, to 
have the first covey get up with 


out getting a shot. When | 
thought they were ready to 
settle down though I called 
them in and we started work 


ing them along the edge of the 
thicket. 

Jeff soon stuck hi 
wind and left the thicket, head 
ing for the hedge that bordered 
the pea field. 

“He’s winded them _ birds,” 
“They have fed out of the thicket and are 


nose in the 


warned Frank. 
in that hedge.” 

Blue Boy, too, had left the thicket but was trailing across 
the field in the direction of the pea field instead of winding 
as Jeff had. 

“Those birds are in that hedge,” declared John. 

“Let’s take the young dogs over there, I want them to 
be on hand when the two older dogs come to point,” I said. 


\ ITH a wave of my hand I sent the puppies out of the 
thicket across the stubble field towards the hedge. 
Neither of them acted as if he had scented birds. Jeff, 
who was well ahead of Blue Boy, suddenly darted into 
the hedge and came out on the opposite side into the pea 
field. He stopped for a moment upon reaching the open 
ground, then started creeping. 

“Come on,” cried Frank, “that Jeff has struck ’em. 

At that moment Jeff came to point. Blue Boy was still 
40 yards from him and on the opposite side of the hedge 
but started creeping. When he reached the hedge he came 
to a dead point.. They were fully 40 yards apart but both 
on point. I was sure the birds were there. Sunnyboy came 
tearing up as if he had never scented the birds. When he 
was right at Jeff’s heels, Jeff turned and glared at him 
and that puppy dropped on his haunches as if he had been 
shot and came to point in that position. Mack, the youngest, 
saw Blue Boy and made a beautiful back-stand. I was 
greatly pleased at the performance of the two young dogs 
even though that had seemed to depend entirely on the 
older dogs. 

The way the dogs were on point left us in doubt as to 


” 
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just where the birds were, but Frank, who has the eye of 
an eagle, spied the birds on the ground. They had taken 
cover under a small patch of grass, had evidently been 
feeding and the dogs had sent them to the first cover avail- 
able. As I wanted to keep an eye on the young dogs, I 
asked Frank to walk in and flush them and instructed John 
to watch them down. 

When they came up, all of us emptied our guns. I missed 
with both barrels—probably too interested in the dogs to 
take the aim that I should have; anyway, I missed. At 
the roar of the guns, both puppies broke shot. 

[ promptly commanded, “Steady,” and they dropped. I 
was delighted. I was 
sure now that they were 


When he said the thickest place in the thicket I knew what 
he was talking about. Cat-claw briars and bamboo that no 
dog could or would go through. We decided to leave that 
covey and work around the thicket, hoping to catch the 
birds when they came out in the afternoon. 

We had not gone more than 300 yards before Jeff started 
making game again. 

“That’s another nice covey. I have seen them several 
times before the season opened,” said Frank. 

Jeff crossed the little ditch at the edge of the thicket and 
came to point. He was standing in the cart path that led 
around the thicket but was pointing towards the little ditch. 

Blue Boy came up and 
made a perfect back- 





not gun-shy. Any pup 
that can stand the shock 
of six barrels going off 
at once is practically im- 
mune to  gun-shyness. 


EFF promptly _ re- 

trieved John’s’ two 
birds. He had made a 
double. Frank said he 
had one down and I made 
the two older dogs come 
in and sent the puppies 









































to hunt Frank’s _ bird. 
Mack found him _ but 
would not fetch. Then 


I sent Sunnyboy in and 
he brought the bird out 
and placed it in my hand. 

I didn’t try to force 
Mack to retrieve. I had 
tried him in the yard and 
knew that it was going to 


take considerable pa- 
tience to make a _ re- 
triever out of him. He 


had to be forced where 
Sunnyboy was a natural 
retriever. I would like 
to say right here that | 
am in favor of the forced 
retriever. My _ experi- 
ence has been that the 
natural retrievers will 
bring a bird if conditions 
are favorable, but when 
they decide not 
to bring him, 
one is wasting 
time trying to 


Above — Mack 
and Sunnyboy 


prove to 
John’s  satis- 
faction that 


they are chips 
of the old 
block 


Left—A close- 
up of Mack 
and Sunnyboy 
who posed 
with Frank 


make them. With a forced retriever, that is, one that is 
properly broken, he can be made to bring a bird under most 
any condition but to get results one must exercise patience 
and good judgment. 


John had watched the birds down. They had made a wide 


circle, dropped almost to the ground on their swing and then 
in the thicket. 

“Must be twenty birds in that covey,” said John, “and 
they’ve dropped in the thickest place in the thicket.” 


ing. I called the young 
dogs in. They were 
still over on the field 
side, but came tearing 
up when I called but 
were going too fast to 
stop when they came 
up with the old dogs 
on point. Mack turned 
halfway around in an 
effort to stop but Sun- 
nyboy kept right on 
and flushed the bird. 
It wasn’t a covey at 
all, just a single—one 
that had_ probably 
swung away from the 
first covey that we 
had flushed before. 





HEN tthe single 
flushed Blue Boy 
bristled up and_ it 
looked as if he was 
going on both Mack 


and Sunnyboy for 
flushing the bird. 


Sunnyboy seemed to 
know that he had done 
wrong and dropped to 
the ground, tail be- 
tween his legs. | gave 


both of them a good 
scolding. | don’t whip 


a puppy unless it is 
absolutely necessary. 


John watched the 
single and_ said _ it 
swung back in the 


field and dropped in a 
short hedge about 300 
yards away. I thought it would be a good lesson for the 
young dogs to take them over and have them come to 
point on that single. John remained in the edge of the 
thicket but Frank went along with me. 

“You may miss that bird. If you do, I'll take him,” 
grinned Frank. 

John kept the two old dogs with him and I sent the 
young ones on to look for the single. When they reached 
the place that John had marked, they slowed up and began 
making game. 

“Careful there,” 


Mack dropped. 


I called. 

He was a bit timid from the scolding, 
but Sunnyboy moved on. Mack crept along behind him. 
After trailing about 40 yards they came to point. Sunny- 
boy made the point and Mack moved up alongside of him. 
Sunnyboy sensed that he was there and started creeping. 
Mack promptly followed. He wasn’t going to let Sunny- 
boy get the credit for the point if he could help it. 

I immediately called, “Careful,” and they both came to 
a rigid point. 

“Fine work,” admitted Frank. 

I stepped in and flushed the single and missed him clean. 
Then I heard Frank’s 12 gauge roar and the bird dropped 
like a stone. Both puppies started for the bird the minute 
the gun fired. They were watching him when he fell, but 
I stopped them for a moment (Continued on page 62) 
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Right—Cliff Dafoe and Frank 
Wier on the shore of Rond 
eau with a few pike, big- 
mouth bass and rock bass 


Below—My first pike was a 

scrapper all right and I had 

him hooked lightly in the 
under lip 












N THE early spring ot 1931, Cliff H. Dafoe, of Chat- 

ham, Ont., wrote me an astonishing account of the 

fishing that he and his partner, Lloyd Evoy, had been 

having in the close vicinity of their homes at Chatham. 
When I say the news astonished me I am not exaggerating, 
for Chatham lies just 60 odd miles east of the busy indus- 
trial city of Detroit in a country that I had passed through 
one spring day, many years before, on my way to Toronto 
for a far-northern, trout fishing trip. It is level agricul- 
tural land, with groves of pine and spruce and hardwoods 
and softly flowing streams—not at all the kind of country 
we associate with the Canadian fishing grounds. Yet, Cliff 
assured me that they had fishing there, within a few minutes’ 
travel of their homes, that would satisfy even the most 
exacting of anglers. 

[ promised Mr. Dafoe that I would come up and sample 
some of their bass and pike fishing. In July the time ar- 
rived. I wrote Cliff again and he wired back that they 
were ready for our trip. We crossed the Ambassador 
Bridge, at Detroit, under a bleaching heat. Passed the cus- 
toms officials, who treated us with all the courtesy one 
might desire, and made the last 65 miles over a delightful 
road to a shady little city where Cliff lives with his gentle 
mother in a vine-shaded cottage. It was evening when we 
came to the muddy Thames, that river of low, sloping shores 
and turgid currents that merge into miles of tobacco and 
sugar beets and golden wheat meadows. It looked little like 
the usual fishing country, no rugged cliffs, no undulating 
forests, yet there lay, 18 miles away, one of the finest fish- 
ing lakes I have ever fished. The following morning we 
vere to see it, under a strong, damp, south wind. 

Erieau was the name of the little cluster of cottages and 
boathouses sprawled on a narrow finger of sand that thrusts 








P ike at Erieau 


By 
Ben C. Robinson 


out parallel with restless old Lake Erie. Formerly Erieau 
was a name associated with coaling barges that came across 
from Cleveland and other shipping ports. Here there is a 
deep, treacherously strong channel which leads the waters 
of the big lake into what is known as Rondeau Harbor. 
There is located here a hotel and a large boathouse and 
Cliff had informed us we could get a boat for the day by 
telephoning the hotel manager before hand. No. 29 was the 
boat that the laconic and bluff old boat tender wrangled out 
of the herd that lay bobbing in the strong morning swell 
just beyond the little pier. He informed us shortly that we 
were in luck to have the privilege of renting a boat for 
the day. 

It seems that this was to be a big day at Erieau. Across 
the lake, 7 miles away, misty under the morning light, lay 
the large resort of Rondeau Park. Speed boats were 
already tuning up over there. I saw one flash across the 
horizon. A yacht had come in that night from Cleveland, 
and run afoul of the channel wall, folks said. I wondered 
to myself, as we stowed the tackle and equipment in the 
big, comfortable lake boat, that the tender held to the pier 
for us, and if this was just the proper place to fish. It 
seemed that there were more than a plenty of boats, and a 
quantity of fishermen. Cliff, however, was grinning ex- 
pectantly and Frank Wier, my friend from down in “the 
states,” threaded the silk casting line off his reel with fingers 
that trembled a little in expectation. 


667° HE wind’s in the southwest,” Cliff remarked as we leit 

the dock and headed for the open lake, “and we'll not 
use the anchor for a while. I'll take you out where I| caught 
that big pike we had for supper last night and we'll drift 
over toward that cottage you see lying to the east of the 
lighthouse yonder.” 

We nodded as Cliff manipulated the old single-cylinder 
outboard and chugged out into the tossing gray surf. The 
water of Rondeau Harbor is clean and clear. Under the 
boat I noticed that weed beds were discernible and this made 
me feel better. A strong breeze, following the rain we had 


encountered that evening at Cliff’s home, cooled my cheek 
and I felt a surge of expectancy. 


If ever there was a morn- 
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ing for fishing, this was it. A lapping, white point marked 
a sand bar jutting out toward us. Cliff remarked that this 
was in accordance with one of the theories I had advanced 
in a magazine article which he had religiously preserved. 

“You claim that the best fishing’s just off the edge of 
these bars,” the Canadian said in all seriousness. 

“Yes, but hang it all, Cliff, you’re the boss of this trip. 
please don’t take my advice this time. I’m the guest here 
now, you're the big chief.” 

But he insisted that we were going to follow out my out- 
lines in the morning’s fishing, and no amount of remon- 
strance that he knew the section better than we did would 
move the tall, blond Chathamite. So we rigged up and, 
with the wind at our gunwale, started at a merry clip down 
the lake toward a clump of pines that stood out in a laven- 
der-colored blur against the flat, marshy sky line of the east. 


LIFF was using a deep-working metal wobbler with a 

red body and a white stripe. He had a peculiar way of 
working it, which was something like the southern, big- 
mouth bass casters’ style. Casting the spoon at a good dis- 
tance he proceeded to allow it to sink into the weeds, which 
he declared lay under us, then with a strong pull he lifted 
the lure and reeled in for quite a distance, again allowing the 
bait to sink and again pulling and reeling. This he had 
found to be very killing. I smiled and decided to wait and 
see. 

Another oddity about Cliff’s method of fishing was that 
he cast left-handed, although normally a right-handed caster. 
He explained to us that not only had he taught himself to 
use his left hand to hold the rod for the real cast, but 
Lloyd Evoy and all his other comrades in Chatham did 
the same thing. This, he explained to us seriously, did away 
with the necessity of changing the rod after the cast was 
made from right to left hand, and allowed the bait to get 
an instant flash and movement that he declared impossible 
when casting right-handed. How well this worked out | 
can only prove by telling the story of this day’s angling. 

I did not like to use the same lure that Cliff had chosen, 
so I sorted around and at last decided on a wooden wobbler 
plug that I have had many good catches come to on other 
lakes and streams. Frank tried something different from 
both these lures. We had gone only a short time when 
I saw Cliff strike hard and there was a hard run of his line. 
He had one and Frank and I both reeled in to watch the 
battle. 

It was well worth our attention, for Cliff had hung him- 
self to a 9-pound great northern pike right off the bat, and 
with a rush that resembled the flash of a torpedo the old, 
spotted battler shot around the stern of the boat. Cliff fol- 
lowed him up by rising to his feet and turning, but about 
that time the old northern water-wolf made up its mind to 
foul Cliff’s line under the propellor. This was a bad hole and 
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Above—Get- 
ting the boat 
readyin the 
early morn- 


ing 


Above—Here in the 
midst of farming 
lands, and close tobig 
industrial centers we 
found real pike fishing 


Right—Cliff and his 
first great northern 
pike which slammed 
the bait almost on 
the very first cast 








for a moment I thought Cliff was in trouble, but with a 
deep thrust of the resilient new single-piece, spring-steel rod 
he had purchased the night before at the sporting goods 
Cliff brought the matter to an issue. The 
pike shied away from the treacherous propeller of the old 
single-cylinder motor, missing it by a matter of inches, and 
with a long, clean leap which cleared the lake by at least 
a rush far shores. 


store in Chatham, 


3 feet, it made for the 
HERE was a time when it seemed that the line would 
not hold, but eventually the strain told and with a splash 

the big fellow was brought back to the side of the boat 

where I was now waiting with the landing net. Swoop— 
splash—swish! and we had it safe in the bottom of the boat 
where Frank proceeded to plant his boots on the old war- 
head Cliff removed the lure that had been 
swallowed almost out of sight. 
This matter of allowing the bait to drop down and then 
(Continued on page 46) 


rior’s while 


reeling in, is, in my opinion, 
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Right—The party on Narrow 
Lake ready to start on the 
trip to the first cabin 


Below—The author with the 
rife he used equipped with 
a Whelen sling 
































HIS moose hunt really began about three years 

ago. The first step consisted in purchasing a 

30-06 Springfield Sporter from our government 

and then having it remodeled according to my 
own idea of the attributes of a good rifle. After Griffin 
and Howe had completed their work, its profile was so 
changed that one would hardly recognize it as being the 
same Sporter. With various alterations made and trig- 
ger pull reduced to 3% pounds, it was a markedly neat 
and tidy rifle with proper balance, fit, and trigger pull. 
One had a feeling of confidence in its stopping power 
when raising it to the shoulder, drawing a bead on an 
object, which you imagined to be a moose. 

Secondly, a goodly supply of ammunition, of the same 
ballistics as I expected to use on the moose hunt, was 
purchased. It consisted of a quantity of Western .30-06 
cartridges with 44.7 grains of duPont No. 17% powder, 
and 220-grain, Lubaloy, soft-point, boat-tail bullets. 
-As I had had no experience in big game hunting, and 
wishing to approximate as near as possible the actual 
appearance of big game in the field and bush, I then 
purchased, from the National Rifle Association Sup- 
ply Company, a running deer target. Thereafter, Sat- 
urday afternoons were consistently devoted to adjusting 
my Lyman No. 48 sight and shooting the running 
deer target and thus perfecting my marksmanship so as 
not to be found wanting in William Tell efficiency should 
the contemplated moose hunt ever become a realization, 
and I eventually found myself within shooting distance 
of a moose. 

Upon request, the officials of the Passenger Traffic 
Department of the Canadian National Railway sent me 
a list of outfitters and licensed guides living along their 
line. After considerable correspondence with several 
cuides and outfitters, inquiring about accommodations, 
charges for services, and the likelihood of securing a 
moose in the respective vicinities, I decided that a like- 
ly field for good moose hunting would be in the vicinity 
of the little town of Quorn, located about 124 miles 
northwest of Fort Williams, on the Canadian National 
Railway. 

Harry Hicks, my companion, borrowed my National 
Match .30-06 Springfield rifle which had been remodeled 
and equipped with a splendid sporting stock. Both of 
our rifles were sighted in for 100 yards. 

We packed our equipment in a car and trailer and, on 
Saturday morning, Oct. 25, 1930, before the break of 
day, left Waverly, Iowa, for the wilds of Ontario. 


oose Hunting in 





By Arben 


Three of the boys posing 
around the fallen moose 




















We reached Quorn on Oct. 29, 1930, about 2:30 p. m. 
and were met by our guide, Billy Washburn, and out- 
fitter, Dave Gilbert. We were warmly received and were 
indeed glad to be so near our destination. 

After walking about ™% mile beyond the station we 
loaded our equipment into two canoes and began our 
journey toward the first cabin, which was located on Sel- 
wyn Lake about 4 miles distant from our loading point. 


HE greater portion of the trip was along the beau- 

tiful winding Scotch River flowing through grassy 
and wooded areas alternately. Our guide informed us 
that we were then in good game territory and might 
see a moose or deer at any moment so we kept our rifles 
within reach and scanned the surrounding country with 
sharp scrutiny hoping to get a shot at a moose. This 
first lap of our trip, however, proved to be uneventful 
as we failed to see either a moose or deer. We reached 
the log cabin on Selwyn Lake, into which the Scotch 
River emptied, about 4:30 p.m. Here lived Dave Gilbert, 
our outfitter, with his wife and four children. 

The following morning, Oct. 30, 1930, we loaded our 
hunting paraphernalia into the two canoes together with 
sufficient provisions for a two weeks’ stay in the bush. 
The morning was clear and crisp and hardly a breath 
of air disturbed the smooth surface of Selwyn Lake. We 
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The house in which the 
party lived for a few days 








were soon across this 5-mile stretch of water and at the 
first portage. Although we kept a sharp lookout for 
game along the wooded and rocky shores of Selwyn 
Lake, nothing was sighted except a flock of eight wild 
ducks which rose some 60 rods to our front. We car- 
ried our luggage and canoes for a distance of about 500 
feet along a well beaten trail leading across a strip of 
rock and bush covered land and were soon gliding across 
the waters of Rock Lake. On this part of the trip Harry 
saw a small deer near the shore but the interim between 
observing it and its disappearance was so short he was 
unable to secure his rifle. 

The 4 miles across Rock Lake being covered, a sec- 
ond portage began. Here the trail led in part across 
low, soft, boggy ground covered with birch and pine 
trees. The path ws deep in places and difficult to walk 
in. The distance, however, was short and soon we had 
crossed Grassy and Narrow Lakes which were connected 
by a narrow channel. We then canoed into a small wind- 
ing creek flowing into Narrow Lake and advanced about 
60 rods and stopped directly in front of a second log 
cabin, which was to be our headquarters in hunting this 
area. It was now nearly 12 o’clock noon so Billy and 


Dave immediately prepared dinner. 
By 1 o’clock dinner was over and the moose hunt 
had started. 


We crossed Narrow Lake, about 60 rods 


ntario Bush ; 


Left—The second moose we 
shot, lying where it fell, 
Harry Hicks sitting on it 


Below—The dogs hitched 
to a loaded sled for the pur- 
pose of getting the picture 












wide, and chained our canoe to a tree. Billy took us up 
the shore a short distance and showed us several moose 
tracks made when there was mud, apparently a week 
betore. We then crossed a narrow strip of heavily tim- 
bered land adjoining the shore line. Here it was cumber- 
some traveling for the muskeg was soft and springy 
and fallen trees were lying in all directions. 

Occasionally Billy pointed out a shallow hole in the 
ground saying it had been made by a moose during the 
rutting season. Here and there we saw where twigs 
had been bitten off apparently a short time before. 

After traveling about % mile back from the lake shore 
we climbed a hill and carefully surveyed the. surround- 
ing country with our field glasses. We could see from 
3 to 5 miles in different directions between and over the 
timber patches, but did not sight any game. The only 
moose tracks we had seen were those near the lake 
shore and inwardly I had a feeling that the likelihood of 
seeing a moose in such open timber as we were in was 
about as favorable as seeing an African rhinoceros there. 
I, of course, knew nothing of their habits and Billy was 
a man who gave us but little information. So far he 
had not seemed very enthusiastic and it appeared to me 
as if he were leading us away from the game. How- 
ever, I said nothing—for which I was shortly to have 
good reason for being very thankful 


E ADVANCED about % mile farther and there 

imprinted in the slight sprinkling of snow of the 
previous night were the footprints of a large bull moose. 
My thoughts of being trailed around to pass time im- 
mediately disappeared. A thrill passed through my being 
as though receiving a slight electric shock. We now 
might at any moment see the long-hoped-for moose. It 
appeared from the direction in which the tracks led that 
the moose had gone over a rise to our front. The area 
here was very open so the guide thought it best to fol- 
low around the base of a hill, through a draw, and 
thus not risk exposing ourselves to the moose, should 
it be in the near vicinity. Also this would keep us to the 
windward side and there would be less danger of the 
moose getting our scent. We failed to find the moose 
tracks on the opposite side of the hill, so retraced our 
steps and-after following its trail a short distance dis- 
covered it had gone in the opposite direction we had 
first supposed. Following for about % mile farther we 
encountered a patch of thick brush and second growth 
timber perhaps 20 rods wide, (Continued on page 48) 
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ecoys—a Midwinter Sport 


By S. H. Chase 


NSPIRED by seeing my father and older brother make 

duck decoys, I began at the tender age of six to 

satisfy that urge, and for fifty-two years I have been 

trying to improve upon my first fabrication. In those 
days the only decoys we saw were of the homemade 
variety; but long since the various decoy manufacturers 
have produced such perfect replicas of the natural birds 
that one could hardly hope to compete with them either 
by way of financial saving or im- 


nearly horizontal, ready for a long dive. Let us begin, then, 
with a widgeon which, being a puddle duck, will answer the 
purpose fairly well to decoy not only widgeons, but mallards, 
pintails, teals, spoonbills, etc. Of course, by that I mean to 
imply that # widgeon is a very duck-like-looking duck. He 
is showy in the water, rides high, and is often found among 
other varieties just mentioned. Riding high upon the water 
as he does, this decoy should by all means be made of some 

light material, such as cork, balsa, or 

white cedar. Owing to my inability 





provement in design or workmanship. 

It is obvious, then, that must 
look for other incentives to warrant 
the venture. The satisfaction of using 
something that one has made himself, 
or the creation of something a little 
different from those which the mar- 
kets supply, are only a few of the 
things that go to make homemade 
articles worth while. 

Whatever the task, the full measure 
of enjoyment comes only when one 
has done his best, aimed at his 
own ideal of perfection, has paid the 


one 


has 


closest attention to details, and fol- 
lowed a definite technique. And so 
with the making of decoys, one must 


first feel the urge, then formulate his 


plans, decide upon the classification, 
choose his materials, make his 
sketches, cut out his patterns, and 





have everything ready before starting 








FIG.7 


to procure cork in suitable blocks for 
the purpose, it has been my lot to be 
denied the pleasure of making decoys 
from that material, though I have 
seen some very remarkable stools 
made of cork. Balsa wood works very 
agreeably, cuts and shaves easily, is 
not prone to split, is very light, and 
holds the paint well. It is especially 
good for decoy bodies, but perhaps 
should be used with cedar heads. 
Unless weight, in some instances, i 
an important factor, | personally pre- 
fer white cedar to other woods which 
[ have used; and even cedar is quite 
light in weight and does not become 
dented and scarred as easily as balsa. 


18 


AVING decided upon making wid 
geon decoys the material is pro- 
cured in sufficient quantity to make the 











the wood work. The decoys can be 

roughly divided into two classes: 

(Ist) The so-called puddle ducks, including the mallard, 
teal, widgeon, pintail, spoonbill, etc. (2nd) The deep- 
water feeders, embracing the canvasback, redhead, bluebill, 
ruddy duck, butterball, winter duck, etc. This classification 
is extremely important because of certain characteristics 
strongly emphasized in the various members of the respec- 
tive classes. For instance: The puddle ducks for the most 
part sit upon the water in such a way that the tails are 
carried very high, the breast low and the bill, while feeding, 
pointing somewhat downward. On the other hand, the 


canvasback while feeding sits with the body very low in the 
water, the head held high on his long straight neck, and bill 


desired number. This should be cut 
about 4 inches thick, 6 inches wide 
and about 13 inches long. To facilitate the work the bodies 
should be sawed on a bevel as in Fig. 1. This not only 
produces the proper slant for the head to be set upon, but 
also simplifies the attainment of the height of the tail and 
the cutting in of the wing-tip notch if you choose to do so. 
(See cut of widgeon.) Having cut one length it is well to 
proceed to make roughly a complete body and head, just to 
make certain that the decoy when finished will be what is 
desired. If it proves to be such, then all the bodies should 
be cut out on the same bevel. Otherwise, any alterations 
that seem to be indicated should be done on the sample just 
blocked out. 
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Satisfied with the general appearance of the sample and 
having cut out all the bodies on the bevel as shown above, 
lay on the block a paper pattern of the duck’s body looking 
downward upon its back. This pattern should be shaped 
like Fig. 2 and is easily made by folding a thin piece of 
cardboard or heavy paper, that is at least 13 inches long by 
4 inches wide when folded lengthwise, then cutting out half 
a body from the doubled paper before unfolding it, so that 
when the paper is unfolded the sides will be exactly alike. 
Having marked all the bodies that were previously cut, they 
should be set aside and one at a time placed in a vise— 
preferably a heavy iron vise mounted on a post so that one 
can go on all sides of it without having to change the posi- 
tion of the wood. 

With a drawshave, a chisel and a gouge, proceed to rough 
out the body as well as can be done with these coarser tools. 
Figure No. 3 cross-section. Having finished roughing 
out all the bodies, each in turn will be finished ready for 
placing the head. A spoke- 
shave, a block plane and vari- 


right side up and the next one upside down. With a band 
or jig saw, cut out the heads, and when all are cut, decide 
upon the width of the bill, make two gauge marks, and out- 
line the bills on all the heads. Then one by one place the 
heads in the vise and saw down on either mark to a point 
where the base of the bill joins the head proper. Do not 
make the mistake of making the bills too narrow at first, 
for during the operation of finishing the head you will very 
likely find the unfinished bill an excellent point to hold in 
the vise. 

Bearing in mind the importance of a very definite cheek 
(see Fig. 4), the neck of the block is placed in the vise and 
with a drawshave (which you will remember is razor sharp) 
do as much of the rough shaping as possible. A gouge 
with a handle 10 or 12 inches long is desirable, and can be 
employed to best advantage in shaping the neck and the 
hollow between the cheeks and the top of the head. This 
being done and the heads all roughed out ready for finish- 

ing, they are taken one by 
one and subjected to the 





ous grits of sandpaper will 
be very useful. Continually 
bear in mind that the 
greatest pleasure from your 
effort is born of a desire to 
see how perfectly the work 
can be accomplished and how 
much alike the finished de- 
coys will be. 





OTHING conduces more 

to disappointment and 
dissatisfaction with the final 
result than dull tools, or a 
desire to speed up the work 
to a point beyond the limit 
of one’s ability to accomplish 
a workmanlike product. Dull 
tools have no place in the 
shop of one who expects good 
results, so their importance 
can hardly be overempha- 
sized. The time spent in 
keeping tools absolutely keen 
is saved many times and the 
artisan reaps his reward in 
the pleasure alone of work- 
ing with razor-sharp blades. 
There are to be had from 
blacksmith supply houses, cer- 
tain tools which resemble a 
hack saw, but which are 
really frames for holding 
sand cloth strips about 2% 
inches wide. These tools are 
very useful and after a little 
practice will do a surprising 
amount of work in a short 





Canvashack Feeding 
Comvashack Resting 
Mallard 
Widgeon 


Bluebill 


sand-strip finish. In placing 
the heads on the bodies, see 
that approximately one-half 
of the bill extends forward 
beyond the decoy’s body, ex- 
cept in cases where a few of 
the heads for the sake of 
variety are turned somewhat 
to the right or the left. One 
by one place the heads on the 
bodies by toenailing with small 
brads. Holes should be previ- 
ously bored for these brads if 
there is any danger of split- 
ting, and the brads should not 
be inclined too much inward. 
After the heads are all tacked 
in place, make a pad of felt, 
or heavy woolen cloth, to 
place between the jaws of the 
vise and secure a decoy so 
that the underside is toward 
you. With %-inch bit bore a 
hole about % inch deep di- 
rectly below the head. Then 
with a slender drill bit bore a 
deep hole through the body 
and neck of the decoy reach- 
ing well up toward the top 
of the head. 















ELECT a long screw that 

will fit the hole tightly, 
turn it to place and plug the 
hole with a round section of 
wooden dowel, or a cork. It 
is best to complete these 
steps on each decoy to 











time, meanwhile leaving the 
surface of the wood very 
smooth. It will be found much more efficient for most decoy 
work than the wood rasp. Strips of sand cloth cut into var- 
ious widths from 34 inch up to 1% inches are also very useful 
when used as a shoe shine porter uses a polishing cloth. 

When the bodies have all been sanded to the desired 
finish, the heads are the next items to receive attention. 
For the most part decoys in the position of repose are more 
natural looking, consequently, the heads should be placed 
well back from the breast, so that about one-half of the 
bill extends forward beyond the breast line. The necks 
should also be gracefully curved and not too long. 

First, sketch several profiles of ducks life size on good 
sized sheets of paper. Choose the one that looks best, and 
then cut off the head on a slanting line corresponding to the 
original bevel on the body like Fig. 5. Transfer this paper 
pattern to a stiffer piece of cardboard to be used as a pat- 
tern for the heads. Inasmuch as a certain amount of contour 
is to be given the decoy’s head, it is desirable to choose a 
clear piece of cedar 2 inches thick. Place the pattern on 
the wood and draw as many heads as will be needed. Many 
times considerable material may be saved by drawing a head 


obviate the necessity of re- 
moving same from the vise. 
With the heads securely in place, painting is the next con- 
sideration, and it is well to choose some shade like gray or 
brown for the first coat. This should not be too heavy. 
After it has thoroughly dried, a heavier coat is applied to 
each decoy, and this time, bearing in mind the general back- 
ground color of the finished piece. The third and last coat 
may be applied while the second coat is still slightly fresh 
provided one is sufficiently artistic to combine the colors 
without too much blurring. My friend, Ed. Lloyd, is re- 
sponsible for a method of “feathering” which works won- 
ders. He uses a small piece of rubber sponge instead of a 
brush and the results are very satisfactory. Allow plenty 
of time for the paint to dry. Glass eyes are well worth 
while because an attempt has been made all along to imi- 
tate a natural duck, so glass eyes are very important. These 
should be placed carefully just above the cheek and well for- 
ward, after having drilled shallow holes into which the 
eyes will fit exactly. 

You will then be ready to put the balance weights on the 
undersides. For this purpose lead strips may be had at 
sporting-goods stores, or if you (Continued on page 53) 
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Right—The climate is so balmy that 
campers in the vicinity of Dead Lakes 
need only a shelter 


Below—The kind of a bass that makes 
fishing on Dead Lakes worth while 
They strike hard 








The Doctor appears to be seeking a seat in the ‘‘Hero's 
Corner’ but he is stowing the catch of a whole party 


LETTER from my good old friend, H. E. Goodwin, 
formerly editor of the old Farm Journal, invited me 
to come down to Port St. Joe, Fla., for the opening 
of the season on the big fresh-water bass, May 15. 

Bring along a friend, and Dr. Merriwether and I will 
put up at the club,” the letter concluded. Dr. Merri- 
wether lives in Wewahitchka. 

My brother-in-law, Jack Garvin, of Rock Run, Ala., had 
fished with me in Northwestern Florida on several occasions, 
and we had enjoyed splendid sport, catching a variety of sea 
fighters. It is a pity that the great mass of sportsmen labor 
under the erroneous impression that the state of Florida is 
only a winter resort. This is not the case. Northwestern 
Florida enjoys ideal summer weather. Despite the fact that 
this section of the Palmetto State was traversed by the early 
Spanish conquerors, and that the second oldest railroad in 
the United States ran from Iola, on the eastern banks of 
Dead Lakes, to Port St. Joe, this section of Florida has been 
overlooked by all but a few canny anglers hailing from Ala- 
bama and Georgia. 


“ 
















Sportsmen’s 
Paradise 


By 
Gunther Milton Kennedy 


In response to my wire, the answer came back from Jack 
see as ag 
Let’s go: 


The Dead Lakes cover an area of some 80 square miles 


mostly in Calhoun County, a few miles from Wewahitchka. 
[They are fed principally by the Chipola River, a sizable 


stream. Near by passes the Bee Line Highway, the direct 
route south from Chicago to the Gulf. While Wewah is a 
small place, Marianna to the north, Panama City to the 
southwest, and St. Joe to the south offer comfortable ac 
commodations at reasonable prices, and are connected by 
splendid pay ed roads. 

Many years ago, some cataclysm of nature took place, this 
portion of the landscape settled, and the Dead Lakes were 
formed. The name is derived from the gaunt skeletons of 
cypress and other forest trees, which stick up out of the 
water in all directions. The lakes are threaded by devious 
high spots of land, heavily wooded, and covered with 
There are many deep holes, and these are the habitat of 
schools of large-mouth 
bass, bream, and giant 
















rock bass. Believe me, 
these babies are not 
dead, though they live 
in this ghostly vicinity. 

The shores do _ not 
offer much allure for 
bank fishing unless one 
is equipped with wad- 
ing boots, and a certain 
degree of caution is re- 
quired for there are 
soggy spots and deep 
step-offs. The better 
method is to set forth 
in one of the many flat- 
bottomed boats avail- 
able. These are pro- 








pelled by slumbrous 


The hole out of whi 








th. 


Siz 
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Here is proof of the great size of 
the bass that grow in Dead 
Lakes 


Above 
southern darkies who, on being sufficiently spurred, 
manipulate the cumbrous craft with long poles. 
Several of the fishing clubs are supplied with out- 


board motors, and these may be rented for very Right — Nig- 
litt! © ma) . t : ger fishing for 
ittie. bream in a fa- 


Through the kindly auspices of Mr. Goodwin 
and Dr. Merriwether, we set forth in several flat- 
bottom boats, motor equipped. The outboard was attached 
to the forward boat, and we towed the second. We had 
with us one of the ubiquitous negro guides. Ours was named 
Sam. He was born tired, and has never roused from a semi- 
somnolent state. However, he knew how to make the ven- 
erable motor putt steadily, which was all that we required. 


HREADING our way through a maze of narrow chan- 

nels, moss-hung trees on every side, we dropped anchor 
at one spot, where Sam informed us we would have wonder- 
ful success, “nigger fishing.” Our main idea was to catch 
fish, so we were willing to stoop to anything for a start. 
With long cane poles, and corks on our lines, we attached 
a clump of worms to our small hooks. Believe it or not, 
we had a lot of fun! The bream, locally called warmouth 
perch, run big. I have no desire to pose in the Hero’s 
Corner, so will not dilate on this phase of our success. We 
threw back all fish that were under 8 inches. In no time at all 
we had a mess. As we discovered later, these pan fish are 
wonderful eating and we were glad to get some more the 
next day. 

But what we wanted were some of those big-mouth bass! 
Mr. Goodwin told us to get in our lines. 

“Sam, you lazy rascal, wake up! We want some walloping 
big bass!” our host directed. 

Sam leisurely opened his eyes, and groaned as he twitched 
the starter rope. 

“Yaws, suh,” he acknowledged in a weak, complaining 
voice. “Dat’s perfeckly 
all right. I done show 











you. I ‘lowed you-all’d 
want to sorta get 
wahmed up!” Sam ex- 
tenuated. 

On all sides. car- 
dinals, orioles, Caro- 
lina wrens, mocking 
birds, and painted bunt- 
ings flitted in and out 
of the undergrowth. 
There was a_e mild 
breeze. The mosquitoes, 
if any, did not manifest 
themselves. Finally, we 
hove into a _ narrow 
channel, not over 60 
feet from _ bank to 


the giant rock bass came bank. 





vorite hole 











- A commodious 
and comfortable club 
house popular with Dead 
Lakes anglers . 





“Heah am de place! 
his spine, 

“Will they rise to a fly, Sam?” Jack inquired. 

“Bettah you-all uses a plug.” Sam lapsed into uncon- 
sciousness. 

So we rigged up our casting rods and began tossing in 
toward the overhanging brush. Before long Jack got a strike. 
He set the hook and braced his feet. After a bit of hectic 
maneuvering, out came a bass measuring a little under 12 
inches. “Shoot!” Jack snorted. He seemed disappointed. 


Sam announced, slumping down on 


URNING to Dr. Merriwether, Jack asked, “Shall I keep 
it? I can do this well in Terrapin Creek up home.” 
“Keep it for seed,” the doctor admonished. “Always lucky 

to keep the first fish caught.” 

Whether or not this superstition is correct, we were not 
left in doubt as to the merits of the hole. In a few minutes 
we were all busy; our reels sung as our lines straightened 
out to the strain of tugging antagonists. These babies evi- 
dently did not like being manhandled! I hooked into a nice 
big one and let out a yell. 

“Hey, H. E.,” I hollered, “I believe I’ve snagged into an 
alligator !” 

Mr. Goodwin grinned as I hung on for dear life. My 
bass shot for the bottom and tried to wind my line around a 
stump. Then he tore toward the bank and tried to get me 
tangled up in the roots, but I was on my toes. He leaped, he 
snorted, and tore hither and yon! A lively mix-up with Dr. 
Merriwether’s line almost resulted, but we landed our bass! 

“Wake up, Sam! Put these fish on a stringer, and mind 
they don’t get chawed by any (Continued on page 43) 
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Advisory Board 
Campfire Club of Chicago, 
member Federal advisory board Migratory Bird Treaty Act. 
CUENIN, journalist, trapshot and champion caster, aggres- 
sive in the protection of wild fowl on Pacific Coast. 
J. B. DOZE, ex-game warden of Kansas, sportsman, conservationist 
GID GRAHAM, state senator, author present Game Law Oklia- 


GLENN GRISWOLD, officer Izaak Walton League, sportsman. 
ALDO LEOPOLD, conservationist, author, sportsman. 
JACK MINER author “Jack Miner and the Birds”’ 
works, conservationist and wild fowl protector. 
JOSEPH D. PENDER, organizer, conservationist, sportsman. 

DR. R. FRED PETTIT, author, scientific collector, organizer. 
EDMUND SEYMOUR, President American Bison Society, conser- 


and other 





Our Platform 


More state game refuges. 

Save the last of our grizzly bears—our antelope—our sage grouse 
Better protection for all bears. 

Stop needless pollution of fishing waters. 

More of state game funds used to rear feathered game 

Stop diversion of state moneys from game fund to general fund 
Stop wanton drainage of wild fowl areas. 

More fish fry, and more state and Federal nursery ponds in which 
it can attain proper growth 

Safeguard our forests by widespread reforestation. 


Limited open season on all birds and animals, up to danger limit 
of their extinction, in preference to protracted closed seasons 


More funds, both state and federal, for game law enforcement 








House Cats and Birds of Prey 


URING my extensive travels, meet- 

ing with about all bird 

lovers and sportsmen, I certainly do 
get a variety of opinions about birds and 
animals, but all agree on this one point 
that education has _ practically stopped 
humanity from destroying song and insec- 
tivorous birds and our cardinals, scarlet 
tanagers, goldfinches, swallows, native 
sparrows, brown thrushes, waxwings and 
hundreds of other loving, cheerful winged 
creatures are scarcely shot at all today 
where twenty-five or fifty years ago every- 


classes of 


thing was shot down. Again let me say 
thanks for better education. 
Now the question comes, why are these 


cheerful, lovable birds not increasing more 
rapidly? To me all this is far easier under- 
stood than A B C._ It’s their natural 
enemies that are keeping them down and 
vet intelligent men are writing articles 
trying to lead the public to believe that 
hawks and owls should be protected “be- 
cause they are becoming too scarce.” Re- 
member | don’t get my knowledge from the 
city or out of books—possibly written for 


some purpose—but I get my knowledge 
from the woods and the field, and I am 
right here to tell the world we have ten 


times more hawks and owls than we need, 
and if I could reduce these birds of prey 
90 per cent | would do it this very minute. 
These birds of prey are the direct cause of 
our cheerful birds not increasing. 
My home is about 15 miles from Point 


Pelee, which is the most extreme southern 


part of the Dominion of Canada and any 
person that will go there from September 
20 to October 20 and see the hawks, crows 


and grackles migrating South, will change 
his mind as to the danger of these birds 
becoming extinct; and, if he is a fair think- 
ing man, and knows anything about the 
murderous habits of these birds of prey, he 
will readily understand the handicap under 
which our lovable birds are trying to exist. 

Will you readers please stop and con- 
sider how fast our desirable birds multiply ? 


The majority of them raise at least two 
broods, of from three to five birds, and 
they are not winter killed, because they 


migrate out of the country. 


chipping sparrow raises three broods of 


Yes, the little 


By Jack Miner 





Photo of Jack Miner by Frank Scott 
Clark 


from three to four, while the mourning 
dove only lays two eggs, but often nests 
four times. These facts will give any 
reader a reason to wonder why they are 
not more abundant. Yet, we have profes- 
sional men writing articles advocating pro- 
tection for hawks and owls because “they 
are getting scarce,” or “because they kill 
field mice.” Apparently they are perfectly 
blind to the value and cheer of the birds of 
which these birds of prey are depriving 
us. At the same time nearly every one of 
these advocate the destruction of the house 
cat, because it kills birds. 

This proves to my entire satisfaction that 
they have watched the house cat sneaking 
up and springing onto birds on the lawns 
in the cities where there are no mice, but 
if they take the same cat into the country 
where hawks and owls live, they will find 


he is a greater mouse killer than any oi 
our birds’ enemies. How intelligent men 
can stand on the platform and advocate thi 
destruction of the house cat and the pro- 
tection of the great horned owl, goshawks, 
Cooper’s hawks, sharp-shinned hawks, 
marsh hawks, crows and grackles is be- 
yond comprehension. The positive facts are 
that the house cat is by far the greatest 
mouse killer according to the number of 


birds he kills than any one of the above 

mentioned birds of prey. 

- OTHER words the house cat is the 
1atural mouse hunter but takes birds if 


he can get them, while these hawks and 
owls are natural bird hunters but take mice 
if they cannot get birds. All men who are 
acquainted with the above mentioned 


creatures know that this is true. Now let 
no one be led to believe that I am in favor 
of the house cat. I have not kept one ot 


years 


my premises for over thirty and | 
destroy every one that comes on the prem- 


ises but the great horned owl is five times 
as bad on birds as the cat ever was. I! 
never have known a cat to climb over 15 


feet high in a tree for the sole 
getting a bird’s nest, nor have I seen his 
claw marks around an empty nest that high 
up in a tree, but no bird can build high 
enough, or low enough, to be out of reach 
of the great horned owl. 

Yes, it is true the great horned owl will 
kill crows now and then and that is the 
reason the crows fight him and try to driv: 
him out of the country before they go to 
roost, but remember the great horned owl 
also kills the red-tailed hawk, and a red 
tailed hawk kills fully five times the crows 
that an owl does. The crow is one of the 
easiest birds for an awkward red-tailed 
hawk to catch, When we are catching 
crows here, one of our handicaps is the 
red-tailed hawk coming and _ disturbing 


purpose ot 


them. I have seen this great favorite of 
mine dart right under my crow net after 
crows and you can best believe I didn’t 


catch many crows that morning. 

Some writers take us back fifty or sixty 
years and tell us how all these creatures, 
from the panther or mountain lion down 
to the chickadee, harmoniously multiplied. 

















Yes, I was here, and ten years old fifty- 
five years ago, and there were ten times 
more pigeons in Ohio than all other varie- 
ties of birds combined. Over nine out of 
ten of the birds were pigeons and they 
apparently multiplied like rabbits and got 
thicker every year. In 1878, however, they 
were dying, and 90 per cent of them were 
gone in five years. This forced all the 
hawks and owls to feed on other birds and 
they are still doing it. 

Now, readers, isn’t it a fact, that if a 
bunch of our school boys go on a bird-nest 
robbing expedition, we prosecute them, and 
yet these hawks and owls are on their 
bloody expedition every day and night of 
the year and we advocate protecting them? 
Is it true we have more love for these 
winged, kidnapping murderers than we 
have for our neighbors’ boys? 


Ducks Dominate the 
Conference 


HE waterfowl situation dominated the 

Eighteenth American Game Conference 
in New York City, Dec. 1 and 2, and the 
discussions crowded out part of the regular 
program. 

When the American Game Association 
announced its suggested $25,000,000 water- 
fowl plan late in September, to be financed 
through a $1 federal license to hunt mi- 
gratory birds, it met with a most encourag- 
ing nation-wide reception. National out- 
door magazines and organizations got 
squarely behind it. 

Shortly thereafter it became evident that 
due to the action of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in deviating from the waterfowl 
regulations as originally announced, which 
action favored fourteen states, coupled with 
animosities engendered by unsuccessful 
campaigns to get the season extended, and 
the unusually mild weather which pre- 
vailed throughout the country, there was a 
growing dissatisfaction with the waterfow! 
regulations and those in responsible charge. 
The American Game Association refused 
to be a party to efforts to change the regu- 
lations, because it knew only too well what 
the reaction would be. 

State officials and leading sportsmen in 
some instances became very bitter in their 
opposition to the powers of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and especially to the 
enactment of any new measures that might 
enhance such powers in waterfowl manage- 
ment and enforcement of the regulations. 


New Plans Precipitated Split 


This dissatisfaction, some of it needless 
apprehension, and the announcement of an- 
other waterfowl plan to be financed by a 
tax of 1 cent per shell on all ammunition, 
to be divided with the states, with a rebate 
to the trap shooters, precipitated a very 
serious situation. 

At the opening sessions of the Eighteenth 
American Game Conference it was very 
evident that unless the matter could be 
handled in a manner that would assure 
universal support no big supplemental 
waterfowl program could possibly be 
launched by Congress within the next sev- 
eral years. 

Sensing the seriousness of the situation, 
the American Game Association and other 
principal proponents of the “Ducks for a 
Dollar” plan agreed to submit the matter to 
the Game Policy Committee of the Game 
Conference and to the National Committee 
on Wild-Life Legislation, both of which 
met during the Conference. 

As a result of its deliberations, the Game 
Policy Committee submitted a plan to the 
Conference, which after a long, heated de- 
bate on other phases of the question, was 
unanimously adopted. That plan agrees in 


principle with the two programs advanced, 
except in the matter of financing. 
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Committee of Five to Decide 


In the interest of harmony, and to assure 
some kind of a constructive program 
promptly, the Conference refused to permit 
a vote on the two plans, preferring to ac- 
cept the recommendation of the Game Pol- 
icy Committee as follows: 

(a) That the Conference request the 
proponents to each select two 
members, they to select a fifth, to 
study methods and agree upon a 
financing program. 

(b) That the proponents and all mem- 
bers of the Conference abide by the 
Committee’s decision and pledge 
their active support. 

(c) That pending the committee’s de- 
cision each proponent may continue 
its campaign of education but not 
to the detriment of the other, with 
notice to the public that it will 
abide by the committee’s findings. 
Restoration vs. Restriction 

The report in its concluding paragraph is 
significant. 

“The more promptly and effectively a 
constructive continental program of restora- 
tion is launched, the less stringent will be 
the restrictive measures necessary to pre- 
vent further depletion of waterfowl. The 
conservation movement is confronted by the 
necessity of effecting a radical increase in 
waterfowl production and protection, or of 
accepting a radical curtailment in water- 
fowl shooting.” 

The committee further states that re- 
strictive measures in the interim are within 
the authority of existing agencies and re- 
quire no special legislation. 

As this item was being prepared the pro- 
ponents of the two waterfowl financing 
plans were busy selecting the four mem- 
bers of the committee, in the hope that the 
matter may be pushed forward as rapidly 
as possible. It is probable that the com- 
mittee, after canvassing the situation care- 
fully, may decide upon an entirely new 
plan. 

In order that it may consider the matter 
in a judicial, unbiased manner no effort is 
to be made to influence the committee’s 
decision. However, until this committee 
suggests a better plan than it proposed the 
American Game Association will adhere 
to its announced program for the reasons 
previously stated. 

When the result of 
liberations is announced it will be up 
to all true sportsmen to join whole- 
heartedly in the promotion of the plan 
agreed upon. 

We need breeding grounds and refuges, 
not debates!—American Game Ass'n. 


the committee’s de- 


Land Acquisitions For Bird 
Refuges Approved 


HE Migratory Bird Conservation 

Commission, of which Secretary Hyde 
of the Department of Agriculture is 
chairman, authorized on December 3 
the acquisition of lands by the Bureau 
of Biological Survey for ten migratory 
game-bird refuges in New York, Mary- 


land, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Wyoming, and Nevada. The area 
amounts to 43,227 acres . The cost to 
the government will average $5.74 an 
acre. 


The ten proposed refuges had been sur- 
veyed previously by biologists and land 
valuation experts of the Biological Sur- 
vey, and the Department of Agriculture 
had approved their acquisition as units 
in the nation-wide system of refuges 
authorized by Congress. 

Including the lands approved by the 
commission, 154,744 acres have been 
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authorized by the commission for ac- 
quisition by lease and by purchase since 
the migratory bird refuge program was 
initiated in 1930. In addition, 65,970 
acres have been set aside by Executive 
order and Presidential proclamation, 
making a total of 220,713 acres estab- 
lished, or in the process of being estab- 
lished, as inviolate Federal sanctuaries 
for migratory _ birds. Refuges have 
been established in California, Nevada; 
Montana, Wyoming, North Dakota, 
Nebraska, Oklahoma, Florida, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Maryland, and 
New York. The average cost per acre 
of all lands approved for purchase under 
the act is $4.30. 

In New York the commission author- 
ized the leasing of lands for the Hemp- 
stead Migratory Bird Refuge, an area of 
2.274 acres of land and water adjacent 
to Hewlett, L. I. Because it is on 
the Atlantic Coast flight route of 
migratory birds and near to the metro- 
politan area of New York this is con- 
sidered an important link in the eastern 
chain of refuges. Within a zone where 
there is a great concentration of hunters 
and no refuge, this unit is a valuable 
migratory waterfowl sanctuary. 

An outstanding acquisition approved 
by the commission at its meeting is the 
Blackwater Migratory Bird Refuge on 
the eastern shore of Maryland. This 
unit, situated about 10 miles from 
Cambridge, Md., contains approximately 
10,000 acres, including marshes where 
black ducks and blue-winged teal breed 
in greater numbers than on any other 
area on the eastern seaboard south of 
Labrador. Mallards and pintails also 
concentrate on the marshes during the 
migration season, and many shore birds 
will find sanctuary here. 

In the Swanquarter Migratory Bird 
Refuge in Hyde County, N. C., acquisi- 
tion of 3,600 acres contiguous to tracts 
previously approved was authorized. The 
refuge area will thus be consolidated and 
its value as an inviolate sanctuary in- 
creased. With the water areas this tract 
borders, the refuge will now make an ad- 
ministrative unit of about 25,000 acres. 


ACQUISITION in South Carolina of 
d approximately 414 acres of land, now 
approved, will completely consolidate Gov- 
ernment-owned land in the Cape Romain 
Refuge. The total area in this unit is 
now about 33,000 acres. 


The Commission also approved the 
acquisition of 5,285 acres for the St. 
Marks Refuge, Fla., to consolidate the 


Government holdings there. With nearly 
14,000 acres approved for acquisition a 
year ago this brings the total area in the 
process of acquisition to 19,167 acres. 
Stretching for approximately 14 miles 
along the shores of Apalachee Bay, St. 
Marks Refuge is a famous winter rest- 
ing ground for many species of ducks 
and shore birds and one of the greatest 
Canada goose concentration areas along 
the Gulf Coast. 

Crescent Lake Migratory Bird Refuge, 
Nebr., in accordance with the recent 
authorization, will be extended by the 
acquisition of 1,688 acres, including sev- 
eral extensive water areas and numerous 
ponds and potholes. The acquisition will 
also tend to round out the boundaries 


of this sanctuary, which now includes 
about 40,000 acres. 

By approving the acquisition of nu- 
merous small tracts bordering on Long 


Lake, in Kidder and Burleigh Counties, 
North Dakota, the commission has taken 
steps looking to the establishment of 
the first Federal migratory-bird refuge 
in that State. A favorite nesting ground 
for many forms of migratory wild life, 
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become an inviolate 
subnormal water 


will now 
sanctuary. Because of 
conditions, duck sickness is still a 
serious menace there, but the Bio- 
logical Survey is planning to take 
corrective measures. The total area ap- 


the area 


proved for acquisition there is 4,269 
acTes. ; : ; 
The acquisition of 3,465 acres in 


Wyoming is the first to be approved for 
that state. Two refuges about 12 miles 
apart, one at Bamforth Lake and _ the 
other at Hutton Lake, both near Laramie, 
will be acquired. In Wyoming the avail 


able water areas are so few that the 
Biological Survey considers this ac- 
quisition to be of exceptional impor- 


tance to the conserv ation ot migratory 


wild life. 


lands being acquired in Nevada 
the 17,902 acres 


HE 


will be additions to 


of the Fallon Migratory Bird Refuge 
set aside from the public domain by 
Executive order in February, 1931, as an 
inviolate sanctuary for migratory birds. 
The total area will now be 31,288 
acres. 

The members of the Migratory Bird 


Commission attending the 
Secretary of Agriculture 
Hyde, chairman; Secretary of the In- 
terior Wilbur, Secretary of Commerce 
Lamont, Senator Peter Norbeck of 
South Dakota, and Representative Sam 
LD. McReynolds of Tennessee. Sena- 
tor Harry B. Hawes of Missouri was 
out of the city. The late Ernest R. 
Ackerman, former representative from 
New Jersey, was also a member of the 
commission. 

In addition to the 


Conservation 
meeting were 


cabinet and congres- 
sional members in attendance, the fol- 
lowing were present as ex-officio mem- 
bers to act when lands in their respec- 
tive states were being considered: C. C. 
Woodward, state game commissioner of 
Florida; A. A. Richardson, chief game 
warden of South Carolina; J. W. Harrel- 
son, director of the Department of Con- 


servation and Development of North 
Carolina; E. Lee LeCompte, state game 
warden of Maryland; Burnie Maurek, 


state game and fish commissioner of 
North Dakota; Frank B. O'Connell, sec- 
retary and warden of the Game, Foresta- 
tion, and Parks Commission of Nebraska; 
and Robert L. Douglass, chairman of 
the State Fish and Game Commission 
of Nevada—Biological Survey Press Re- 


} “ 
case. 


Bulletin from Canada 


SDITOR Outdoor Life:—Just back 
from a 3,000-mile drive in Ontario 
and Quebec. Black bear are so numer- 
ous in Quebec the provincial government 
them this 


put a fifteen buck bounty on 

fall. No rain. No blueberries. No 
raspberries. No beechnuts. The bears 
were hard pressed for food. Took to 


raiding sheep and young cattle. 

A family of bears came to our camp 
every night and bit into the empty fruit 
cans, smashed the Black Horse bottles, 
cleaned up the potato peelings and tore 
up the paper boxes, looking for a bite of 
food. A tough situation and not unlike 
that in Ontario. 

Saw lots of grouse in both Ontario and 


Quebec. The season was open in Quebec 
and many birds were, and are, being 
bagged. In Southern Ontario I flushed a 


bunch of ringnecks in several places. The 
birds are protected and doing well. 
Squirrels have been protected in On- 
tario for many years and are so plentiful, 
especially blacks, that many of them are 
killed by motor cars. Good crop of acorns 
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has helped them along fine this year. 
Thousands of black squirrels all along 
the southern border, from Toronto north 
and east. 

Loads of deer in both provinces. No 
lumbering this fall will be the undoing 
of the deer in some parts. Animals are 
around the big waters. No water in the 
bush. Few deer within more than a mile 
of the larger lakes. Shantymen, out of 
a job this winter, will do intensive 
trapping and hunting. Grouse, deer, ducks 
and moose will be a racket of traffic in 


some parts. Just a few observations 
fresh from the skillet. 
Ohio. Morris ACKERMANN, 


Reciprocal Licenses 


ERETOFORE non-residents desiring 

to hunt in Pennsylvania, no matter 
what state they were from, paid only the 
regular $15 charged for such licenses by 
Pennsylvania. Under a new law passed by 
the recent Legislature a_reciprocal license 
fee must be paid. Residents from other 
states will have to pay the same fee for a 
non-resident license in Pennsylvania as is 
charged for such a license in their own 
state. In order, therefore, that the sports- 
men of Pennsylvania will be familiar with 
the fee charged for non-resident licenses in 
other states, the Game Commission recently 
secured an up-to-date list of these fees, as 
follows: Alabama, $25; Alaska, $50; Ari- 
zona, $35; Arkansas, $15; California, $15; 
Colorado, $25; Connecticut, $15; Delaware, 


$15.50; District of Columbia, $15; Florida, 
$25.50; Georgia, $25; Hawaii, $15; Idaho, 
$50 ; Illinois, $15.50; Indiana, $15.50; Iowa, 
$15: Kansas, $15; Kentucky, $15; Louisi- 


ana, $50; Maine, $15.15; Maryland, $15.50; 
Massachusetts, $15; Michigan, $50; Min- 
nesota, $50.25; Mississippi, $15; Missouri, 
$15; Montana, $30; Nebraska, $15; Ne- 
vada, $15; New Hampshire, $15.15; New 
Jersey, $15; New Mexico, $30.25; New 
York, $15; North Carolina, $15.25; North 
Dakota, $50; Ohio, $15.25; Oklahoma, $15; 
Oregon, $15; Rhode Island, $15; South 
Carolina, $15.25; South Dakota, $50; Ten- 
nessee, $15; Texas, $25; Utah, $15; Ver- 
mont, $15; Virginia, $15.50; Washington, 
$25; West Virginia, $15; Wisconsin, $50; 
and Wyoming, $60. 

The reciprocal license feature also applies 
to the alien non-resident of Pennsylvania 
who is also a non-resident of the United 
States. Such persons must also pay the 
same fee for a non-resident alien hunter’s 
license as is charged for a similar license 
in their own country or province. Up-to- 
date figures on the cost of such licenses in 
other countries, and provinces of Canada, 


etc., are as follows: Alberta, $50; British 
Columbia, $55; Manitoba, $40; New 
Brunswick, $50; N. W. Territory, $150; 
Nova Scotia, $50; Ontario, $41; Quebec, 
$25; Saskatchewan, $50; Yukon, $150; 
Mexico, $20; England, $15; and France, 


$15.— Penna. Game News. 


Fast Work 


ARLY last spring a large commercial 

slaughter pen for wild ducks, located 
near Stuttgart, Ark. was given some 
withering publicity. It had the desired 
effect. Sportsmen everywhere swore venge- 
ance upon such practices. The L egislature 
of Arkansas took cognizance of the un- 
savory publicity, and decided to stop the 
practice in that state. 

The new Arkansas law, now in operation 
for the first time, licenses and regulates 
guides; prohibits them from carrying a 
gun and denies employers the right to 
carry an extra gun; and any birds killed 


by guides count as part of the be ag of the 





employer. This latter provision is in con- 
formity with the federal regulations on the 
subject. 

The Arkansas law also prohibits baiting 
and restricts the number of decoys, re- 
gardless of their character, to twelve at 
any one stand. The operation of this new 
law is being watched with much interest 
nationally. —4American Game Ass'n. 
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4 good story is told by Traffic} 
Captain B. W. Olivas of Madera on 
Jack Willis, representative of 
California State Automo! 
sociation at The Pines on 
lake, Madera county, 
of which 
responsible, 
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the incidents 
Olivas himself is partly 
Willis was for « time the hunt-} 
“dl instead of the hunter in a deer 








but 


instead of continuing in flight 


hunt Thursday. Having loaned 
his own rifle but convinced by | 
Jlivas that a 22 automatic rifle 
was sufficient for his need, Willis | 
ioined Olivas on . deer hunting} 
‘xpedition at the base of Peck 
aueh mountain. Olivas, going 
nto the brush, chased out a three 
pointer which almost ran ve! 
Willis in its flight. Willias Seuaeal 
three shots into the animal, 
the] 


buck became aggressive 


harged back at Willis 
| Dodging this way and that, | 
i | 
Willis continued to throw lead 
. ‘ . ' 
with his little 22 while narrowly} 
scaping be impaled on the en- 
inged animal’s'§ sharp antlers, | 
linally, however, he 


brought the; 
inimal his little ial 
without himself suffering any in- 
jury but getting plenty of excite- 
ment. 

During the skirmish Olivas had 
a bead on the charging animal but 
did not dare shoot for fear of 
hitting Willis. He believes that 
Willis has established something 
of a record in bringing down a 
deer with a 22, though the animal! 
almost brought him down instead}, 
bf he getting the deer. id 


iB 


down with 











At the beginning of the above clipping 
from the Madera, Calif., Tribune, we 
find Capt. Olivas convincing the inno- 
cent Mr. Willis that a .22 automatic is an 
adequate deer rifle, while the story ends 
with an opinion from ‘‘Sure Shot’ 
Olivas that Willis established a record 
when he killed a deer with a .22. Per- 
haps the police captain was right in 
questioning his ability to miss Willis, 
but the sympathies of the sporting pub- 
lic are with the desperate and courageous 
deer rather than with Hero Willis 
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Ben C. Robinson 


Confidence and Casting Lures 


F THE old saying, that confidence is 
half the battle, holds good in any- 
thing, it most certainly does in an- 
gling. The bait that one knows has 
caught good fish before is, in nine cases 
out of ten, the one that the angler gets 
the most enjoyment out of using and, 
naturally, the most fish with, as a rule. 
Old and tested baits are always prefer- 


able to those that have never landed a 
vood battler at some time. As an exam- 
ple let me recall a few incidents that 


have come to my own personal attention. 

[ have one old and badly used-up, 
wooden, wobbler plug in white body and 
redhead pattern that had wonderful suc- 
in catching Wisconsin muskellunge 
one I have tried for years to get 
a musky to hit on this lure down in the 
Ohio Valley, but have never even had a 
rise on the old fish-getter. I have caught 
numberless wall-eyed pike on it and both 
big and small-mouth bass as well, but so 
far no muskies. As a result I would 
come to lose faith in it were it not for 
the fact that just within the past two 
months one of my angling friends hooked 
and landed a nice musky out from 
beneath an old sunken tree top, in 
one of my favorite pools, with an exactly 
similar lure. However, that does not re- 
store my confidence in that lure for 
muskies. I invariably dive down deep 
into the ragged old fishing-coat pocket 
and seek out the stained old pasteboard 
box that holds this bait, along with per- 
haps a pair of others, when I come to a 
good-looking, wall-eyed pike pool and the 
evening hours are approaching. I also 
hustle this old plug out of the pocket 
when I come to an especially promising- 
looking pool where there are deep-lying 
rocks and perhaps a sunken old sycamore 
drift log. Just the other evening, as the 
sun was going down back of the bare 
elms of the river, I sorted this old fish- 
getter out and attached it to the casting 
line. The fourth cast I felt the hard and 
solid shock of a big fellow. Then there 
bounced up, as I set the hooks, a 3-pound 
small-mouth bass. It saved my day from 
being fishless, for I had tramped long 
and far, and had fished hard—I had to 
wade into the cold water along an old 
log once to retrieve this same bait from 
loss. But I was repaid, said I to myself, 
as I trudged the 3 long and weary miles 
home. 


cess 


scason.,. 


UT there comes a time when even the 

old-time favorite will fail, and it hap- 
pened to me this season. Late in the 
autumn of 1930 I cultivated a deep- 
seated comradeship with a certain old and 
discarded wooden plug that a Michigan 
firm once had presented to me. There 
is a little piscatorial atmosphere con- 
nected with this plug—one that might 
bring out a point worth while to some of 
mv readers. Here’s the way it goes: 

There are four brothers who own a 


By Ben C. Robinson 


strip of river valley land along the 
old river where I do so much of my fish- 
ing. Their names are George, Charlie, 
John, and Tom and they are very can- 
tankerous, I have found, about who fishes 
on their property. Charlie is the bait 


caster of the family and he operates a 
general store in a near-by village. George 
is the oldest of them. It seems that some 
three years before, on a Sunday, Charlie 
and George were taking a little morning 
stroll over their acres when suddenly 
they heard shouting, then a shot and then 
great rejoicing down along the river, in 





Kenneth Lyons with a 5-pound, wall- 
eyed pike caught on a broken, jointed 
wooden minnow. He used a metal cable 
casting leader and a ',-ounce sinker at- 
tached to line to carry the bait deep 


the shadow of some maples and giant old 
elm trees. They immediately investi- 
gated and very soon came upon a little 
party of anglers who had come in that 
morning from Pittsburgh, 100 and some 
miles east of there, clamorously inspect- 
ing a giant muskellunge that one of them 


had just shot for a comrade with a .22 
caliber pistol. It was a wonderful fish, 
weighing 38 pounds. 

In the heat of their excitement the man 


who had lured the fish displayed a certain 
bait that had been the means of the capture. 
Charlie inspected it keenly, went back to his 
store and looked it up in a catalogue and 
ordered two of them, one for George and 
for himself. That is the beginning 
The next Sunday they tried 


one 
of the story. 


out the baits. George immediately raised 
a huge musky with his. Charlie later on 
brought in another that was almost as 


large. They swore that those were the 
best baits in existence for muskies. | 
knew them well when George described 


the bait to me. I remembered having at 
one time just such a bait, one of a set 
of half a dozen sent to me when they 
first came out. : 

I immediately went home and looked 
through the room where I keep all my 
jumble of angling stuff and I found the 
identical bait. I had at various times given 
the balance of these baits away to friends. 
This, by a lucky chance, was the only one 
leit and it just happened to be of the proper 
finish, shiner scale. I had caught one small- 
mouth bass on it, I recalled, perhaps six 
years before. Somehow I now had a deep 
and confident regard for this old lure. I 
placed it with my other tried and true 
friends of the front end of the line in a 
special box and the next time I was out 
with one of the boys I hooked this to the 
end of the line with a simple knot and 
slammed it down the river and reeled in. 
It looked good and I tried it a while then 
replaced it in the box. About this time 
there was a nice 17-pound musky taken 
by another friend and I found out that 
it was caught on this very style and pat- 
tern of plug. That finished it for me. 

From then on that old plug always had 
its innings when I was out, and, of 
course, I studied it and worked hard to 
give it the best action possible in those 
spots where I figured an old tiger would 
be lying. I insist that means something. 
To feel confidence in a lure means that 
you will use it with less question and 
devote more effort toward lending a real 
live movement to it by placing the lure 
and reeling it in. That is what gets the 
fish, be it musky, pike, or bass. 


| pcb a month I caught a nice 
musky with the bait I have 
described, afterwards taking it up again 
and placing it with my trusted and tried 
old wooden decoys. Then the following 
spring came another nice musky to it. 
In the meantime I found it was a whale 
on both big and small-mouth river bass 
and that it also was a lake bass bait of 
no mean caliber. Whenever I looked for 
muskies I used this one. It simply would 
not raise wall-eyed pike for me, and to 
this day I have not been able to raise a 
single pike with the lure, although others 
claim they get pike with their baits of 
the same type. I have a timidity when 
[ approach a good pike pool in using this 
lure, and shortly you will find me switch- 
ing to one of the other old stand-by lures 
that I feel confidence in. 

This summer, however, I for some rea- 
son suddenly grew to believe that I was 
not getting the proper amount of musky 
In fact there came along a streak 
nothing but small-mouth bass 


rises. 


when 
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Snow sYoltINT 


Bass 


By FRED BASKETT 


and 


M.. FRED E. BASKETT of Nicholasville, Ky., 
writes enclosing the above picture— 
“This 6 lb. 2 oz. large mouth bass is a 
‘True Temper’ catch, taken Jan. 7,1930, 
at Herrington Lake. 


The line used was old and weak—I could 
never have landed him had it not been 
for the wonderful action of the ‘True 
Temper’ Rod. | have had the rod five 
years and about three-fourths of my 
fisherman friends have them also—a 
small percentage still try to get by with 


imitations.” 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division 
1934 KEITH BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The “True Temper” Rod of rapier steel, with its clock spring 
Look for the 
stamped in the butt of the rod to 


temper, is unmatched in life and action 
words “True Temper” 


avoid imitations. Catalog gladly mailed on request 


RUE TEMPER 
FiSHING Roos 





| 


| 
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An ideal wall-eyed pike and musky pool. 


seemed to want to come to my offerings. 
Try as I might there would be a rise, 
but it would be another bass. I tried the 
old musky killer, tried half a dozen ot 
them, and not a single barrel-hoop roll 
did I see flash when I had a strike— 
nothing that looked like a musky. I be- 
gan seeking around for two other pet 
musky baits. One was a broken style 
minnow, the other the old familiar pikie 
minnow, only in this case it was a giant 
of its kind, 6 inches long and armed with 
real hooks. The way it happened to come 
to me was like this: 

I was very well acquainted with Henry 
Dills, now dead, a wonderful angler as 
well as a tackle manufacturer. He visited 
me when I lived on Fence Lake in the 
Flambeau waters and we had several 
delightful fishing trips together. On one 
of these happy jaunts I was telling Mr 
Dills of the trouble I had been having 
with the pikie-style minnow because ot 
what I thought was the smallness of the 
hooking arrangement on the lure. He 
promised that he would see that I re- 
ceived a lure of this same type that was 
heavily armed with hooks of a style that 
would hold the largest of them solid. 
Later on I was surprised to receive two 
large, sturdy looking lures, armed with 
three, good-sized, treble hooks. I liked 
the looks of the baits, but at the time 
could not give the baits the test I be- 
lieved them worthy of, and they in some 
manner became lost in the mass of tackle 
[ had stored in a bait closet in my home. 
[ came across these two minnows in go- 
ing through the accumulated lures that 
[I decided to sort through in hopes of 
coming onto a new pet musky bait. 

I DECIDED to try out the straight 

wooden minnow on my next trip. I 
found it a bit sluggish in its movement 
and just a trifle difficult to cast with my 
regular weight of casting rod. At the 
time I was fishing with a man who was 
considerable of a success as a musky 
angler with plugs. He suggested that the 
headpiece of metal, which was a part of 
the lure, should be tinkered with to give 
the bait more action. I did this and spent 
half a day on the river working with the 
lure, until I at last had a bait that had 
a swift, lively, and wide-wiggling action. 
Then I found that with a metal leader of 
short length the bait did not work so 
well as by merely attaching it directly 
to the line. So I made a knot in the end 
of the line and then shaped a simple 


The current of the stream flows down the 
opposite side, forming a deep eddy over a rocky bar for an angler stationed on a weedy 
point to cast over, with wooden plug or spinner baits 


slipknot and drew the line taut to 

bait’s metal loop. This, I also found 
worked better when the bait was cast 
short distances and reeled in extremel 
fast. So I picked out a 5-foot, solid-steel 


Grade B casting rod and used a light but 
sturdy, level-wind reel. With this outfit I 
could cast the bait very easily, with scarcely 
any effort, and reel it in extremely fast. 
The first day I used it I raised and landed 
a nice musky from a rocky bar, in a pour- 
ing rainstorm. And the following day had 
a follow from a big fellow that was a little 
slow in getting interested as he swirled 
the sand at my feet savagely in making a 
futile attempt to grab the lure at the ver) 
edge of the shallow water. 


HE next day I cast once, back of a 

large rock I had approached carefully 
and where two deep river currents came 
together. Almost instantly the second good 
musky grabbed the old wood deception and 
like a good fellow flung itself at once t 
the surface where it gave such an exhib 
tion of acrobatic speed and determinatio: 
that one of my companions came wallow- 
ing through a thicket of willows and 
cockleburs with a net. I brought the musk 
rolling and plunging up to the shore 
where it seemed determined to shake th 
hooks out by sheer meanness. Here m 
companion tripped and fell sprawling ii 


the mud and water and I dragged th 
musky across his prone frame just in 
time to get it to shallow water where | 
could pounce upon it and grip it bacl 
of the head, above the gill openings, 
with my right hand, and so carry it 
safely to a sand bar of young wi low 
sprouts. I found that my companion was 


tangled up in his landing net and so 
bewildered with it all that for some time 
he did not realize I had landed the fish 
but thought it had escaped. I allowed 
him to believe this for a time, then | 
disclosed the shining, vividly marked old 
water tiger and the joke was food for a 


good deal of laughter and joshing. 
So the new musky bait was discov- 
ered. And I have found that this is 


indeed a wonderful musky lure, but, so 
far, I have been unable to raise a wall 
eyed pike on it, although with a smaller 
lure of identically the same pattern and 
make I have had excellent with 
pike in the same pools of the same old 
river. The big bait is now so battered 
and tooth scared that its original mark 
ings and colorations are almost obliter 
ated, but it is getting large fish for me 


success 











and has gone to join my old, trusted, and 
confidential lures in a separate compart- 
ment of the fishing-coat pockets. 

All of this I have told to illustrate that 
confidence in a lure means a great deal in 
the success of an angler’s casting trips. To 
know that a bait is attractive to the 
gamesters of lake and stream means a 
great deal toward the enjoyment of go- 
ing out casting for musky, bass, or pike. 
And once such a bait is discovered, there 
is no question about the coloration or 
condition of the lure. I have old baits 
in my kit that are simply terrible to look 
upon, battered and water-soaked and 
almost unrecognizable, yet they go right 
along catching fish for me regardless of 
all that. I understand their limitations 
and just how fast or how slow to reel 
them, whether to cast them upstream or 
downwater for best success. 

Some baits should be reeled very slowly, 
some with more speed, to bring out the most 
provoking of waggles, darts, or wobbles. 
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Some must fairly float in the water to 


bring strikes, while others are better 
reeled in very deep in the pool. All of 
these things are vital toward success. In 
view of which I advise the bait caster to 
try and boil his most certain fish-attrac- 
tors down to the smallest possible num- 
ber in order that he can cast and reel 
them back with the complete understand- 
ing that will certainly fool the wisest of 


old muskies or the most unsociable of 
pike and bass. 
And, last of all, stick to these baits, 


through thick and thin. Wade out and get 
them, if necessary, when they are snagged. 
And, all the time keep trying out new baits, 
experimenting with them in between times, 
where there are fish, scouting around for 
new material to add to that inner circle of 
effectiveness. A good baseball club owner 
goes to extreme measures in a never-ending 
effort to keep his best old-timers and still 
he is looking for new timber to replace 
them in case of necessity. 


A Few Pointers On Casting 
By Ben C. Robinson 


Chapter Il—lFor The Fly Casting Rod 
NGLING is primarily a recreation and 
a pleasure. While it is true that we 
must catch some fish to make it seem 
like real sport, still we cannot escape the 
fact that it is a good and healthy enjoy- 
ment of the outdoors, that actually causes 
us to take up fishing as a hobby. In order 
to get the most enjoyment out of the sport, 
therefore, we must have suitable tackle 
with which to fish. The man who tries to 
fish with a cheap rod and any old kind of 
a reel and line is not practicing economy 
in my estimation. Get good things to fish 
with, even if you have to get fewer of 
them and keep on persevering and plotting 
until at last you have the things that go 
toward constituting a real fly fishing out- 
fit. 

This real fly fishing outfit, first of all, 
will embrace a good rod. If it is a trout 
rod, intended for both wet and dry fly 
casting, it will in all probabilities be one 
that runs around 8 feet in length—or at 
least that would be my idea of the equip- 
ment. It will weigh in the neighborhood 
of 4 ounces and it will be made out of 
good split Tonkin cane, better known 
among anglers as just plain “split bamboo.” 


It will work equally well either with wet 
fly or dry fly patterns and is the very type 
of rod that I would pick out of a thousand 
general 


for trout fishing for speckled, 





Completion of cast 


brook, rainbow, and brown trout in the 
usual order of mountain and lowland brook 
and river. 

On the other hand perhaps the rod will 
be intended for some small-mouth bass fish 
erman’s flying outfit, and in this case | 
would unhesitatingly take up the 9-foot 
length of rod and have it weigh in the 
neighborhood of 534 ounces. It would also 
be made out of split cane. Now the bass 
rod will be used with heavier flies, with 
small spoons, and spinners used in con- 
nection with the flies perhaps, and will re- 
quire a rod of more sturdiness and back- 
bone, of course. 

The reel for these rods can very handily 
the same make, type, and weight, 
providing, of course, that it is suited in 
style and weight to these delicate wands 
of bamboo. The narrow single- 
action, fairly large diameter reel is my 
choice. For me the crank reel every time, 
although I have fished with expert 
fly fishermen and bass fly anglers who 
would use nothing else than the automatic 
style of fly rod reel. And I cannot honest- 
ly say that their judgment ever in any way 
showed a fault. It is a good deal a matter 
of individual likes and dislikes, this matter 
of picking a reel for the fly rod, but in 


he of 


Spx ol, 


some 


every case, be sure and certain to get one 
that will not unbalance the rod when it is 
held in a casting position. A rod that is 


we) 


Note position of hands and how reel is turned with 
side plate facing up 
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REAPING THE 






HARVEST WITH 
5 APPEALS 


eo 





Wren BOB AMES of Amarillo, Texas, 
goes out to reap the harvest of his fishing 
skill, he puts his faith in Al. Foss baits—and 
this faith is not misplaced as his picture 
above proves. His reason is that Al. Foss 
baits are scientifically designed to present 
“5 appeals" to fish appetite as follows: 


1. Wobbling Body 

2. Sparkling Color 

3. Flashing Spinner 
4. Wriggling Bucktail 
5. Crawling Pork Rind 


No other bait has “5 appeals’’. No other 
reaps the harvest like Al. Foss baits. That's 
why for 16 years they have swept the country 
like a proirie fire on the Kansas plains. 


Ais 


, 
Boe SS 


- 
cy 





Al. Foss Mouse No. 15. The fastest selling bait intro 
duced in 1931. Wt. % oz. Different colored stream 


ers. Has 5 appeals, Price $1.00. 


Write today for catalog. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 


Sporting Goods Division 
1969 Keith Building Cleveland, Ohio 


. FOSS 


PorK RINGO BATS 
ATTRUE TEMPER Prooucl 
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‘When Fish 
Strike 
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| too heavy at the butt or that’ does not 








It is yours for the asking! A 
handy pocket-size booklet, full 
of interesting facts about game fish 


fresh and salt water—from coast to | 
coast—from Canada to the tropics /] 
with data on which lines to use | 
in catching them. _ Illustrated 

and gives helpful tips that will 

improve your fishing sport—whether you 

prefer lake, river, brook, surf, or deep 

sea fishing. This valuable booklet is 

published by the makers of the famous 


Pilot Brand fishing lines. 


Send for your free copy today. 


The Bevin-Wilcox 
Line Company 
Dept. O.L. 

East Hampton, 

Conn. 








“The Lona Life Line" 


$ ORE TROUT 










43>_ 
Ge Sp y 27), 
Start the bane 
season right. Tie on 


SIS 
Slim Jim, the“Wicked pn 
Wet Fly"— a world- oO 


beater for early trout. 


If your dealer can't 

supply you, order this Cc This 

special fly assort- Special 

ment from us direct. 6 Assortment 
with Slim Jim Wet Flies (2 red, 

FRE every 2 brown, 2 grey) and one fine 


quality, 6-ft. Selecta-Gut lead- 
Bait Catalogue and er. All for $1. Be sure to ask 
Guide to Fly Fishing for Assortment No. C-94 

MARATHON BAIT CO., WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


.—COWM a MITC | 


order — the Marathon 































Mention Outdoor Life in 
writing to Advertisers 


A Profitable 














Learn how others are making money from poul- 
try. either as a side line or full time occupa- 
tion Read POULTRY TRIBUNE, America’s 
leading poultry paper It has many beautiful 
pictures showing the poultry breeds in  naflural 
colors. Regular price, 50c¢ a year. Send 25c (coin 
or stamps) for a nine months’ trial subscription. 


POULTRY TRIBUNE 


Nine Months for 25c 


bees comme mmm mm > mmm cee ce ce ee ee ee ee ee oe 
Poultry Tribune, Dept. 55, Mount Morris, Ili. 
1 enclose 25¢ for 9 months trial subscription. 


Name 


Address 














balance is never going to be a good com- 
panion on the stream. 

The fly rod reel, for the benefit of the 
novice I might explain, fits on the reel seat 
below and under the rod grip. To turn the 
reel up and have it stand on top of the 


rod, twists and strains the wrist. More- 
over, the line should run through the 
guides from the under side of rod and 


the tip should be bent downward at a stiff 
angle so that the line will have as near a 
direct thrust forward with fly and leader as 
possible, to eliminate binding and friction. 
If the rod, as in many of the cheaper makes, 
happens to have a straight extension of 


| the tip, I would advise using a pair of 


pliers and a soft piece of buckskin or thick 
velvet to bend the ring tip down at an 
angle before going on the stream. 


GOOD position is vitally necessary in 

casting with the fly rod as in all other 
forms of angling. By a good position I 
have reference to one where the angler 
balances well on the right foot, with the 
left foot extended just far enough ahead 
and to one side to brace the body in the 
forward bend. Hold the rod firmly with 
the right hand, thumb extended along the 
top of grip, reel turned directly down. The 
small finger should curl around grip at an 
angle, pointing directly in to the heel of 
the hand, the other two fingers nearest it 
lying snugly against each other. The in- 
dex finger holds the rod loosely. Really, 
the last three fingers of the hand hold the 
rod. The index finger is merely an auxil- 
iary, being used principally to catch the 
line in retrieving the fly, taking in line 
when playing a fish, in binding line when 
the left hand is not being used in stripping 
line, or holding line at end of cast when 
a specified length of cast is out and the 
right hand only need be employed in mak- 
ing the cast. 

The left hand now comes up and grips 
the line 3 or 4 inches ahead of reel, di- 
rectly under the right hand. Now, turn 
the rod so that reel plate on left side faces 
almost uppermost. As the right hand 
turns rod, the left hand also shifts to a 
position coinciding with the right, palm 
up, thumb facing to the left, directly to 
the left of reel. The line is held with all 
four fingers of left hand, the thumb and 
index finger of the hand actually binding 
the line. Now, the thumb of right hand 
points over to the right, still in a position 
on top of grip, except that the grip has 
been turned to the right a little more than 
45 degrees. This is the actual casting 
position. The line is stripped out with left 
hand, by extending the left arm at a slight 
angle away from body to the full reach, 
holding, meanwhile, the line firmly in palm 
of left hand. The left hand should be ex- 
tended, parallel with the waist of angler. 
As the left hand reaches the full distance, 
the rod is brought sharply but easily back, 
being careful all the time to keep the el- 
bow of right arm close and as near sta- 
tionary to the side as possible, using a 
wrist movement only, exerting the muscles 
of forearm mostly, so that tip end angles 
back across shoulder a matter of perhaps 
2 feet. As this happens the line is re- 
leased with thumb and finger of left hand, 
and the other three fingers relax slightly, 
so that the smooth, strongly enameled line 
slips through the hand as it would slip 
through a metal hawse pipe. The left 
hand, remember, does not actually release 
the line during this operation, but merely 
allows line to slip through the relaxed fin- 
gers, with the thumb still lightly touching 
the index finger at second joint. The whip 
back of the tip instantly eats this slack up 
and the line rolls back in a deep U or S. 

This whip back need not be done vicious- 
ly, just a sharp, short, easy flirt of the 





rod with the wrist and with scarcely a 
perceptible pause, beyond that tip position. 
The rod is then whipped forward again, 
the left hand in the movement sliding up 
meantime to within 3 inches of the right 
hand as the rod tip reaches its maximum 
back-spring. As the rod is brought for- 
ward, now, both hands come down, and 
are thrust out with a stiff-arm movement 
and a bending of the whole body to point 
the rod directly at the target. This can 
be varied in several ways, always applying, 
however, the same principle. For instance, 
when the line is first being worked out, 
to gain the length of cast required to 
shoot for a certain distance, the line will 
not be asked to touch water. The fly must 
be kept in the air so as not to disturb the 
feeding or waiting fish until the required 
amount of line and leader is out to lay 
the fly exactly where it is desired. In 
this case the rod is taken up, the leader, 
of course, cleared of the tip. I like, if at 
all possible, to have as much as 3 feet of 
line through the tip as well as leader and 
fly tippet. Then the rod is brought up 
sharply, line stripped and fed to the rod 
and rod brought forward, left hand com- 
ing in to right as the back-flip is made 
sure, and as slack is taken out and the 
following back-spring executed in rather 
fast timing, such as: 


“One-two—one-two—one-two.” 
Back-fore — back-fore — back- 


OUNT, 
Action, 
fore. 
Finish on count of six—cast! The line 
that was stripped on last back count is 
held until the rod tip is well down, when 





it is sharply released and shot through 
guides. Both hands are thrust forward, 
extending arms to full length, the body 


bending forward easily toward target. The 
rod is aimed at point where the fly is ex- 
pected to strike, be it a figurative target 
in the wind or air above the eddy or rise 
where fly is wanted to fall, or directly 
upon water, or, as so often desired, the 
side of a rock, log, or branch where fly 
will fall in natural manner thence to 
stream. The body should actually bend to 
waist, the strain of all being felt upon 
ankles and in calves of legs. That much 
for the initial cast. 

Now, for the follow-up casts: 

Line has been stripped and distance 
of cast achieved. By picking the fly up 
from water before it has a chance to idle 
into too much slack, follow-up casts can 





To illustrate a poor casting pose. The 
ly is out of balance and the fly is 
being snapped from rod to eddy 
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A fine example of the fly being accurate- 


ly cast. Note position of arms and hands 
holding rod and line at completion of 
this cast for far shore eddy 


be made without retrieving line to reel 
and repeating the process of working out 
the cast anew. Pick the cast up sturdily 
and spring the tip back as in beginning of 
work out of line. Only in this case let 
the two hands work together. If a proper 
length of cast is out to reach those places 
where the angler believes there are fish 
waiting, keep the fingers of the left hand 
pressed to the knuckles of the right or rod 
hand, thumb and index finger of left se- 
curing line all the while and bring both 
hands back in forearm movements to 
spring the tip for re-cast, then thrust both 
arms forward again, pointing rod at tar- 
get as I have before explained. This ac- 
tion can be repeated until the pool is en- 
tirely worked or until more line is desired. 
Then the left hand should strip off and 
feed more line, until enough slack piles up 
to spoil the cast, when the line should be 
retrieved and the cast cranked back to the 
original length of leader and 3 feet of line 
and the cast re-executed to the new dis- 
tance. 

It is a poor policy to try to discipline 
a cast that is beginning to fail and where 
slack has been permitted to enter. Better 
it is to retrieve the cast quickly and ef- 
fectively from the pool and then start a new 
cast by working out line to the fly again. 


AFTER the cast is worked out to re- 

quired distance, and if one wishes to 
rest the body and shoulders some, the left 
hand can be discontinued in laying the fly. 
Merely drop the line from left thumb and 
index finger to its natural position between 
reel and first guide and allow index finger 
of right hand to clasp it to rod butt and 
continue with the casts, thrusting the right 
hand forward with a body drive as in us- 
ing both hands. This is especially practi- 
cable in fishing small streams where a 
short cast reaches the majority of the ed- 
dies and haunts. But, keep the reel turned 
to left, so that the left side plate is fac- 
ing up while making the casts. 

Now as to the distance that the rod tip 
should travel back from a line horizontal 
from the shoulder. Here is something 
important, especially in casting under trees 
and brush. The farther back the tip trav- 
els the more room will be required for the 
backcast to clear. In brush and in casting 
small streams or in bass fly fishing from 
the shore, the backcast must be controlled 
if one expects to keep out of trouble with 
snagging and hang-ups of the fly. 

If the rod tip is brought far back, the 
line naturally uncoils on the backcast 
well up and beyond. This is all right where 


there is clearance, such as irom the center | ee 
of a stream that is wadable, but danger- 


ous in confined waters. It is a good idea 
to teach one’s self to watch the backcast. 
This is not difficult to do. As the rod tip 
is brought back, glance up and see where 


the backcast is uncoiling. Soon you will 
learn to watch the stream and the back- 
cast and by watching the backcast the 


angler unconsciously regulates his rod hand 
so that even where there is a great wall 
of trees and brush back of his position or 
under arching brush he can make delight- 
fully accurate and safe casts. 

If there is a wall of brush back of one’s 
position merely bring the rod horizontal, 
with a lift of the shoulder and a stiff 
movement of the rod hand, then thrust the 
arm and left hand forward with 
“overhand” push. That will uncoil the cast 
and the backcast will coil almost over- 
head and then be caught and straightened 
out over the pool. 

\lso learn to practice angles with the 
fly rod cast. If it is not practicable to 
bring the rod back directly over the shoul- 
der, learn to watch the tip and the back- 
and bring the tip back at a lower 
angle. These angles can be regulated to 
conform with any height of brush or 
branches over a stream, and casts can be 
made very beautifully by bringing the rod 
tip back within a few inches of the water 
or along edge of shore. But in doing this 
remember that the tip must not be brought 
too far back or the line will unfurl into 
trouble. Use that shoulder and arm move- 
ment, backed up with a strong waist swing 
and thrust the line out so that it will un- 
furl over the pool instead of on the back- 
cast and into troublesome brush, tree 
branches, and twigs. Keep the eye on the 
backcast when fishing dangerous waters 
where brush means lost flies and time. 
Learn to watch that backcast and you will 
have learned the true secret effective 
fly casting in any kind of territory. That 
and a trick of thrusting that fly out with 
a straight-arm “push” that aims the rod 
at the very place where the fly is desired 
to fall. And, last of all, do your casting 
easily. That is the trick of fly casting. 


rod an 


cast 
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A little 9-inch small-mouth was care- 


fully netted and gently released. ‘‘Come 


back when you grow up” 








Another 
MONTAGUE 


Improvement 
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*“Nary 


a Slip!” 


La be | 
“a till i 
J. T. CRANDALL, _Sec’y.-Treas., 
Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
S A PRACTICAL fisherman, 


Mr. Crandall is always on 

the lookout for improve- 
ments in fishing tackle. If you are 
a salt-water angler you will share 
his interest in this one. He had 
us put our new Darex Grips on his 
Montague salt-water rod, tried 
them in taking tuna when they 
came thick and fast, and: “Your 
Darex Grips is the first I have 
ever used that did not slip under 
such conditions.” 

Montague makes fishing rods, 
not Darex Grips. However, it is 
Montague that has introduced and 
is exclusively furnishing this first 
improvement made in fishing rod 
grips in a score of years. Now 
regularly supplied on our Manitou 
and Red Wing surf and tarpon 
rods, and Trail surf and boat rods. 

Pick a Montague Rod—the 
world’s most popular make in 
split-bamboo—and you are always 
sure of the most improved rod 
your money can buy, and highest 
value. We make all kinds and 
grades, for fresh water and salt 


water. See them at your dealer’s, 
or write to us. Complete catalog 
FREE. 


MONTAGUE 


ROD AND REEt COMPANY 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Split-bamboo Rods ; 

Drawer A-M, Montague City, Mass. 
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The Book of the Pike | 
By 0. W. Smith 

On sale now—Cloth, $3 net. 

key Morocco, $8.50. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
Mount Morris, Il. 
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FLY FISHING FOR TROUT 


By Mark Catlin 
$1.50 Postpaid 


106 pages, 5 x 7% Illustrated. One of the most common-sense 
works on trout fishing that has ever been published. A real text 
lifet ly fisherman. Explains the life, habits, fighting 





e habitat of trout; what flies to use and when; 
» use; how to select flies; tying flies; how to cast; 
various weather and water conditions. A book you'll 


Soop in your kit for constant and frequent reference. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
111 E. Hitt St. Mount Morris, Ill. 
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Taking Crappies on the Fly 
By Ben C. Robinson 


HE larger sizes of wet flies seem to 

be most successful in all pan-fish 

angling. I have found that the No. 8 
size, dressed on a turndown eyed hook of 
Limerick pattern with rather short, 
single gut snell, brings best results in all 
kinds of waters and under various water 
and weather conditions. The snelled trout 
fly is my preference in flies for pan fish. 
The best plan, I have also found, in pur- 
chasing wet flies for this dainty and 
sporty phase of angling, is to buy 
matched sets of all the patterns that the 
angler either finds or believes to be best 
adapted for this casting. In this way one 
is assured of having a substitute along 
in the fly book, or fly box, when the’ fish 
show an especial fondness for some one 
particular type or pattern of lure. 


I shall give herein a few instances 
where the peculiar tastes of these pan 
fish for varying patterns reveal them- 
selves. 


[ had fished, at the same time of sea- 
son, and in somewhat similar water con- 
ditions, for bluegills and crappies with 
the Royal Coachman in No. 6 size and 
also No. 8 size, the Brown Hackle and 
the Wickham’s Fancy, in similar sizes of 
hooks, and had excellent results in rais- 
ing and hooking a good creel of fish 
Then, under almost similar weather and 
water conditions, I-tried another section. 
On this day I used the Royal Coachman, 
the Wickham’s .Fancy, Stone Fly, and 
Yellow May without a single rise. I] 
switched to The Butcher, a dark-colored 
fly, and to the Green Drake, a fly some- 
what like the Yellow May, and I had 
excellent success, filling my small willow 
trout creel in an afternoon's casting. On 
the Green Drake I caught three large 
fish, in both deep pools and shallow 
shore-line waters, among brush and in 
open water, in almost as many Casts. 
They seemed to like this pattern and The 
Butcher best of all that day. For this 
reason I believe the pan-fish angler 
should always try to carry matched flies 
along. 

I like the flies to come in a long, 
stiff, transparent envelope, with the pat- 
tern of the fly marked plainly thereon. 
This allows one to keep the flies sepa- 
rated even without a fly book and also 
to make notations on the package of the 
flies’ success on the water. The chief 
reason I recommend buying matched flies 
for pan-fish angling is the ma- 
jority of cases these fish pang about very 
brushy and snag-infested places. Weeds 
and lily pads are also to be e:icountered 
and even the most skilled of fly casters 
will sooner or later get a fly hung up 
good and solid, then a substitute fly of 
same pattern, when the fish are rising well 
to it, is a fine thing to have. 


L.. ; 
inat 1m 


woe crappies I believe the Green 
Drake is one of the best patterns I 
have ever used. There is a_ peculiar, 
swimming, life-like look to the Green 
Drake in the water of a pond, canal, or 
sluggish lake cove that I have found 
works very effectively against this game, 
voracious, little, silvery fish, the crappie. 
It is also just colorful enough and yet 
containing enough depth to show up nicely 
in water that is slightly off-color, which 
is very likely to be the case in the aver- 
age lake or pond where we find the crappie. 
Usually the best crappie fishing is to be 
found near shore, cluse to or among the 
willows, reeds and grass, and the water 
is many times slightly off-color in these 
shallow spots. I have also found them in 


ponds with mucky bottoms and in bays 
where the depths are shallow and where 
there are red willow scrub and grass 
covering the shallow spots. For this rea- 
son I like a fairly noticeable fly. The 
Butcher is another good fly for these 
waters, as it is dark enough to show well, 
and still have color and proper movement 
for the little gamesters to snap up greed- 
ily. 

I have found that the crappie likes the 
fly presented fairly lightly on the surface, 
allowed to sink quite well down and then 
brought up slowly and with a jerky little 
movement of the rod tip to the very edge 
of reeds, grass, or scrub willow. Also 
along old, bent sycamore and willow logs 


that have fallen in the lake, pond, ‘or 
stream, and where good hiding is as- 
sured, is a good place to work the fly 
gently about. 

Fly casting for these game,’ little, 
silver fish is one of the most delight- 
ful pastimes I have ever indulged in. 


It is so intriguing that I find I have an 
spend 


inclination to much of my time 


<> 
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out those willow-bordered ponds 


along 
where the blackbirds are chorusing and 
the carp—aye, even the carp!—are leap- 


ing in the lily pad and deer-tongued 
shallows. For remember, crappie, not 
like the game trout in this respect, will 
haunt the same ponds and the same lakes 
where giant carp are dwelling. They are 
the fish of the Middle West. The little 
gamester of the quiet, sluggish waters, 
where even the color of the pools some- 
times might tend to discourage the aver- 
age mountain-stream fly fisherman, but 
where they will Snap up a properly cast, 


wet, trout fly just as quickly as any 
brown trout that I have ever caught. 
One of the nice features of crappie 


fishing with the fly is that the angler 
can fish almost altogether to the rise. 


This is one of the prettiest methods I 
The 


know of for the fly to be fished. 
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crappie, especially where they dwell in 
ponds and lakes, like to feed from the 
surface. Small bugs falling from the wil- 
lows and small flies and insects alighting 
on the surface do not last very long. 
I have watched many of them try to 
escape. They will sometimes float along 
quietly. But sometimes a very energetic 
fly or bug will fall on the surface and 
start whirling and circling the spot. 
These go along for some time, then sud- 
denly there is a powerful swirl and a fish 
that seems to be of giant size comes up 
and cunningly swallows the victim. Now 
this is the time to cast the fly, directly 
over that spot. Make the cast as soon as 
possible and allow it to fall lightly, just 
as a bug might do, then draw it slowly 
back across the pool. Sometimes I give 
it considerable action, then allow to sink 
slightly as though the bug were at last 
drowning. Then draw it slowly toward 
the brush. The strike mostly comes im- 
mediately. The hook should be _ set 
lightly in these fish as their mouths are 
very tender indeed. Then allow them to 
play until they come close enough to 
lift to shore and the creel. A light, 4-foot 
leader is the best. A 9-foot fly rod of 
light weight, but still with backbone 
enough to lay a long, neat line, is prefer- 
able. I use a 9-foot rod of 534-ounce 
weight, a 5-ounce reel of single-action type, 
a size E, level, enameled line, and regular 
snelled trout flies in the following patterns : 
Green Drake, Yellow May, The Butcher, 
Royal Coachman, and Professor, in sizes 
8 to 12. I prefer the No. 8 to all other 
sizes for crappie and all pan fish. 


USED the 534-ounce rod because of the 

ease with which I can lay the line out 
over long distances on water where 
sometimes it is impossible to wade close 
to a particular nest of logs or a clump 
of willows or reeds where the fish are 
schooling. An extremely light rod is all 
right for the smaller ponds and creeks, 
but for the large, shallow lakes and 
ponds where the bottom is of gravel, 
sand, and mud, and wading is not possi- 
ble for any distances out toward espe- 
cially promising clumps of brush and 
reeds, the heavier rod is the thing to get 
out for long, neat casts with the light 
fly. A 2-pound crapnie, and such fish of 
this species not entirely uncommon in the 
Middle Western waters, is a test for the 
best of rods. I have fought many a 
large-mouth bass that would not set a 
rod any more sharply than one of these 
scrappy silver battlers. Also, remember 
that brushy shore lines, where maple 
scrub and vines from overhanging trees 





An ideal spot for pan fish where they will rise to a trout fly nicely in the warm summer 
weather 
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These little streams are just made to 

order for fly-fishing for the pan fish that 

lurk in their shadowy spots. Here the 

9-foot split-bamboo rod 1s ideal and trout 
flies the real bait 


Ped 





Pd 


fall in the water, are the finest of pan- 
fish schooling grounds and _ feeding 
places. It takes a good, rather stiff, and 


resilient rod to fish these spots, where 
the rod must be thrust through the brush 
and the short, sharp, snapping cast made 
into tangles of roots and branches. For 
this reason I find the crappie and pan- 
fish rod must be just a shade more stiff 
than the regular trout rods used on ordi- 
nary streams. The tournament grade, or 
the 5% to 534-ounce, 9-foot, split bam- 
boo fly rods are my preference in this 
type of angling. 


Catching Bait At the Pool 


N BAIT fishing for bass, pan fish and 
wall-eyed pike, a variety of live lures 
many times serves to fill the stringer bet- 
ter than to depend entirely upon one par- 
ticular kind of offering. In order to have 
a dependable supply of assorted live lures 
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on hand while fishing a stream pool, and 
also to do away with the bother of car- 


rying a heavy bait pail on long hikes to a 
promising spot, many anglers use the fol- 
lowing rig to seine their bait directly from 
the stream to the hook. 

A 4 or 5-foot length of some tough, 
green wood for the shaping of a bow is 
the first thing necessary. Then to this bow 
another piece of hardwood is attached at 
both ends with a binding of strong cord 
or fishline. This holds the bow steady 
and forms a good sturdy frame over which 


a square or oblong of strong cheesecloth | 


is sewn with a large needle. The thread 
for this 
and the needle can be fashioned from a 
short piece of hardwood sharpened at one 
end. Holes can be thrust through the 
cheesecloth and the line threaded through 
and around the frame to hold cloth in 
place. Be sure to have a little bagginess to 
the cloth in the center. This forms a scoop- 
shaped net which is easily operated with 
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Yes, there is 
a fly line that 
gets BIG FISH 








can be ordinary silk casting line | 


Fi L Double Taper | 


ie Americart 





AN. Ashaway Crandall’s American 
d Finish Fly Line obeys your rod 
better, improves your casting. Aid- 


one hand by grasping the bow frame and 
Stories of waterfowl and upland 
NEXT birds, of big game and small, of 
ISSUE fishing in both fresh and salt water; 
-_" articles packed full of down-to- 
earth practical information on 
°° angling methods and tackle, on | 
hunting, camping and the care and 
| training of dogs. 
thrusting the edge of the scoop up close 


to the edge of a rock on some riffle of suf- 
ficient shallowness; Then carefully raise 
the rock from the‘lower edge:and allow the 
current to-sweep about. it, washing into the 
net any crustacean that might be lurking 
under it. Raise the net at once and what- 
ever might be hiding under the rock will 
be ‘trapped. Crayfish, hellgramites, water 
crickets,; muddlers; small shiners and 
chubs and bloodsuckers can in this man- 
ner be caught in a few minutes’ time spent 
at the edge of river weed lines along rif- 
fles or directly out on the first break of 
shallow riffles. They can be carried in 
the net to where fishing is being done and 
there the net can be propped up with 
small stones so that water will flow 
through the meshes, keeping the bait alive 
for any length of time necessary. In other 


words, it serves as both a bait net and 
bait container and it can be taken down 
when through fishing by removing the 
lacings, folding up the cheesecloth and 


carrying it in a pocket of the fishing coat 
or trousers. A frame can be cut from 
any near-by thicket—Ben C. Robinson. 


# 


Illustrates net being raised with small minnows trapped, also showing shape and con- 
struction of the net 


ing you to place your fly precisely 
where and how to fool the Big Ones. 

For six years this pioneer of Am- 
erican soft-finished lines has stood 
out in fly-fishing tackle like a Lind- 
bergh or a Bobby Jones—famous 
for achievement. Get one to fit your 
fly rod. 

New Complete Catalog FREE 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Ashaway, Rhode Island 


A SHAWA y 
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FLY FISHING FOR 
TROUT 


By Mark CatTLin 

$1.50 Postpaid 
106 pages, 5x7%. Illustrated. One 
of the most common-sense works on 
trout fishing that has ever been pub- 





lished. A real text book by a life- 
time fly fisherman. Explains the 
life, habits, fighting qualities and 


favorite habitat of trout; what flies 
to use and when; what equipment to 
use; how to select flies; tying flies; 
how to cast; what to do in various 
weather and water conditions. A 
book you'll keep in your kit for con- 
stant and frequent reference. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
111 E. Hitt St. Mount Morris, Ill. 














CAMP COOKERY, By Horace Kephart 


No camper can afford to be with- 
out this handy and valuable little 
ook which gives the principles 
and recipes tested by years of ex- 
perience in all kinds of camps. 
What to take, how much to take, 
and above all how to use it. 
This book also gives information 
on skinning, dressing and keeping 
tuch fish and game as the camp 
cook will need. $1.00 Postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
Mount Morris, III. 

Enclosed find $1 for Camp Cookery: 


Name 
Address 
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Anglers Letters 


A Dead Lake 
Editor My cousin owns a large tract of land 
with a beautiful lake which has no outlet or inlet. 





The water is not very cold and it is full of blood 
suckers. It is surrounded with woods and is with 
out fish. Could pickerel be raised in it? If not, 
what fish can be raised there? Two miles away 
there is a swift stream where I caught many 
trout in 1928. There is nothing there now, it 
seems, but suckers. What is wrong? Do you 
think trout will thrive in it again, or are the 
suckers to blame ?—B. M., Jil. 

Answer No, I fear the lake is a dead lake, 
like thousands of others I have found in the 


north woods and stocking it would not be profit- 
able. I presume the cleaned up 
trout spawn, or, dry summer 
has helped giving the fish-hawks, mink and other 
predatory pests a chance to depopulate the pools. 
Clean the suckers out with a seine first before 


> 


planting the stream a. G. & 


suckers have 


most possibly a 


Wants to Repair Rod 
Editor I have a butt joint of a good 
trout fly rod, but in the I’ve used the 
both tips and the second joint have been broken. 


old 


years rod 


I want to secure a second joint and tip unfin 
ished, so that I can wrap and put on the fer 
rules myself. I have looked through several 
copies of Ovurpoor Lire without finding an ad 
vertisement of firms that sell this material or 
can supply these parts. Could you give me the 
name of such a firm?—C. F. H., Colo 

Answer I am sending you the name of a 
firm that handles all this material for either 
making a complete rod or for buying just a part 
such as vou want These people are among the 
largest advertisers in Outrpoor Lirr, but they do 
not mention that they handle rod building ma 
terials that I have ever noticed You will find 
that the advertisers in Ovtpoor Lire can fur 
nish you with almost any article of angling you 
might want if vou but look ov their catalogs, 
which they are usually more than glad to offer 
for your inspection.—B. ( R 

Good Tricks, All Right! 

Editor Can you tell me the proper sizes of 
spinners to use in fishing with live bait (min- 
nows, catfish, crabs, hellgramites, and night 
walkers) for small-mouthed bass, 9 to 10 inches 
in length? The spinners I want to use are Stand 
ard Idaho and Slim Eli, single blades. What is 
meant hy “‘skittering’? What by “‘jigger’’ fish- 
ing SB. mM, Fe 

Answer The No. 3 size is my choice in these 
blades for bass fishing with live baits. By ‘“‘skit 
tering,”” we mean to use a medium short line 
with a rather long and slender rod, and to bring 
the bait skipping or spinning by a line of river 
weeds, lily pads, or wherever there are nice ed 
dies and currents, where fish such as bass are 
feeding in the morning and evening hours. In 
skittering, a frog or minnow is usually used, 
although some use a small spinning bait, with a 
Red Ibis or a Brown Hackle or buck tail at 
tached, and spin the bait along just a few inches 
under the surface It is a very fine way of 
fishing for bass. Along the side of logs that 
lie out from shore, and about old stumps, or in 


an eddy below a stream rock, are all good places, 


as well as along weeds and brush By “jigging,” 
we mean the methods used by most of the north 
ern wall-eyed pike bait fishermen who fish from a 
hoat. The angler uses a regular bait casting out 
fit with a wire or cable lead and a June bug 
type spinner and a live minnow attached. The 
bait is cast out over a rocky bar or weed bed, 
and when it has settled toward the bottom of 
pool the angler draws it upward with a lusty 
pull. This is repeated at short intervals until the 


bait is well back toward the rod tip. Every time 
the bait is jigged this the spins and 
serves to attract the rush of the wall-eyed pike. 
It is a very effective way of fishing for these 
fish with bait. Lead minnows are also used by 
some anglers to jig with. Treble hooks are at- 
tached at the and at the tail, and a long 
line is let out in very deep pools when the min- 


way spoon 


sides 


now is pulled sharply upward, causing it to 
dart and flash and attract the rise of a pike. 
This is used in deep pools, both with the live 


minnow and the lead one, and is best practiced 
when the fish are lying very deep in midday.— 


B. C. &. 


(r . 
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An¢lers kinks 


Send in ‘‘Angling Kinks.’’ For each one pub- 
lished we give a 6-months subscription—or 
we add 6 months to your subscription if you 
are a subscriber. 


Now—The Cellophane Fly! 
FRIEND of mine _ recently caught 
4 & sixteen fish, pickerel and roach on this 
one fly: A piece of cellophane (a cigar 





wrapper will do) is tied into a bow and 
About 2% 
width 


inches in 
do tor 


cut to size wanted. 
length and ™% inch in will 








large fish. For smaller fish one 1 inch 
long and % inch wide is about right. The 
hook is placed in the bow so that point 
is not covered, but the bait should not be 
loose. Fishing with it is the same as 
with a pole or drop line and I have not 
tried it for casting.—Jos. J. Munson, Wis. 


A Hatband Fly Book 


FISH for large-mouth bass almost en- 
tirely and use rather large bass bugs 
and bucktails. I have found a way to carry 
my flies in the hatband so that they are out 
of the way and safe. They can be changed 
to another hat in a second, and spare hooks 





can be carried as well. It consists of half 
an ordinary bottle cork, and an ordinary 


paper clip of the push-through variety. The . 


clip is thrust through the cork and then 
through hatband, and point of clip spread 
to hold perfectly secure—Edward B. 
Payne, Tex. 


A Trolling Bait 


TTACH three or four large leeches to 

a No. 2 double spinner by means of 

a treble hook, and when evening comes 

troll along the shallow water near the 

weeds, and watch the bass, bluegills, and 

perch strike the bait—Frank R. Briggs, 
Mich. 





Ben’s Daybook of Angling 
By the Angling Editor 

- MUSKEL- 

LUNGE, 38 
pounds in weight, 
found frozen in 
the ice of a pool 
in the Little Still- 





water Creek, was 
on display last 
fall at Uhrichs- 


ville, Ohio. A 6- 
pound channel 
catfish was 
wedged solidly in 
the throat and gill 
openings of the big fellow, who had, 
presumably, tried to bite off more than 
he could chew. 

The Angling Editor and Charles Starker, 
Jr., fished the Tuscarawas River of Ohio 
one day last fall, and Mr. Starker hooked 
and landed, on a large wooden-wobbler 
plug, a 47%-inch musky. When Mr. 
Starker skinned the fish for mounting, 
and dressed it, he found the stomach of 
the voracious old warrior contained two 
13-inch black bass very recently devoured. 
Still it was hungry enough to attack a big, 
wooden bait! 


The largest brown and rainbow trout 
that I saw caught in the West Virginia 
mountains, two seasons ago, were taken 
out on good-sized run chubs. The angler 
who caught the best of these fish guided 
me on the rivers for some fly fishing. He 
told me that May was the best time for 
minnow fishing for the big trouts. He used 
a regular fly fishing outfit, the only 
change being a few split shot and a fairly 
good-sized bass hook. He allowed his reel 
to run free and the minnow to swim down 
current from 50 to 100 feet, keeping itself 
well hidden all the time. The big browns 
fell for this method of fishing better than 
any other way mountain men could advise. 


Rainbows like the current waters best, 
and obstructions such as snags and drifted 
logs, or big boulders that lie in the cur- 
rents and divide the waters, nearly always 
hide a good fish. 














Small-mouth black bass, when about to 
enter their spawning duties, become 
splotched and vivid with dark bars and 
markings along the back and mid-sides. 
This gives the fish a very vivid and color- 
ful appearance. Later in the spring and 
summer, after the spawning is over, they 
turn a copper-bronze or gold color, all ex- 
cept some of the old hermit fish, and they 
become a muddy-brown or black color. 
The best small-mouth bass I have found 
for the table are the vividly gold and 
bronze colored ones of 2 pounds. These 
are younger fish and far preferable for 
food. An old bass is very poor eating, 
being strong and oily as a rule. 


“Switching” the wet fly over stony rif- 
fles gets small trout usually. The big 
brooks, rainbows and browns lurk in the 
deeper places. Patience and a little more 
work will get these big ones. They make 
a better-looking picture and every angler 
likes the heavier fish for his basket. 


When Dreams Come True 


(Continued from page 21) 


no slack allows the leader to kink. We 
fight it out in this manner, zigzagging a 
course out toward the west, and with each 
mile the breeze stiffens and the waves rise 
higher until spray is dousing us aplenty. 
Our friends from Catalina give up the 
chase after an hour, turn back with a dis- 
gusted wave to us, as if to say: “You darn 

















fools, you must want sport mighty bad to 
take such chances.” 

We don't mind what they think, or what 
anybody thinks; we are fast to a great 
fish and we never quit as long as the 
tackle holds out. And, as I’m trying to 
gulp a few swallows of beer from the glass 
Tom holds, I get a wallop as if someone 
hit me with a brick. We look out yonder 
and see the big baby actually stand on his 
tail and shake his great head as if he’d like 
to tip our boat over. I give a little line, 
not too much, and when he drops back in 
the water we follow him, dog his every 
movement and keep him busy to wear him 
out the quicker. 

We notice the time. It’s a quarter to 
twelve. We hooked into him about 9:45 
a. m., so we've been at it about two hours. 
Tom and Hays munch a sandwich and 
drink some beer. Tom offers to spell me 
while I eat, but I won't listen. I'll take a 
sandwich, anyway, so I try to eat with one 
hand and hang on with the other. A ter- 
rific, smashing attempt on the part of the 





All 
caught with one cast as the school 
moved along 


Enough b.wit for the day’s sport. 


fish to get locse ends and the sandwich flies 
overboard. 
“Never seen such power in a fish!” 
says Tom, as he chews away. 
“Nor I,” says Hays. “We're out 20 
miles from the mainland, an’ I can’t see 
but what that baby as fresh as when 


hooked and good for another 20.” 


is 


KNOW what Hays says is true. Maybe 

I'm getting tired, but his last rush 
seems to be the swiftest. We go right after 
him now. He turns to the northward, 
sweeping back toward San Clemente 
Island, but never stops that head shaking 
nor the steady plowing through the waves. 
I give the line all it will stand, and oft- 
times I imagine the fish is towing the boat. 
Hays, smiling at me when I look back, 
keeps the boat well in hand and encour- 
ages me with a nod. Tom comes over now 
and again and says: “I'll be usin’ that 
gaff pretty soon.” I know, of course, that 
this is all hooey, for I understand my fish 
is nowhere near licked. 

Another hour of battle! I’m about all 
in, but try to keep courage for the finish. 
How long will it be now? I haven’t the 
slightest idea. My arms are dead tired, my 
back has long since been broken, and my 
shoulders feel like great boulders pressing 
me down. Such are my meditations as I 
hang on with what little strength I have 


? 
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left. I’m about to quit and call on Tom, 
when I hear a voice, though it seems far 
away: 


“He’s flopped over! By golly, I believe 
he’s done for.” It is Tom talkin’, and he 
comes along with that cruel gaff. Hays 
looks my way and nods. His kindness en- 
courages me to stay put. I do things now, 
but do them without knowing it. I am com- 


pletely fagged—about done for. 
WITH all the remaining strength I 
have, I try to rally. Tom is coming 


with something in a glass: 

“Here, drink this. It’s 
stuff, you need a bracer!” [| 
down. He handed me a chaser—a 
cool water. The liquor seemed to revive 
me, but just then I am given another jar. 
My fish takes advantage and makes an- 
other lunge, but it lacks force. Hays un- 
derstands and nods. I take fresh courage 
and pump him, winding in line as fast as 


brandy—good 


possible, while the boat is creeping up 
slowly. 

“He’s done for, sure!” shouts Tom. 
“Take in that line, partner.” I reel and 


pump and reel, dizzy as a fool, but some- 
how I know that I’m winning out. I see, 
through a sort of haze, something white on 
the surface, 

“Swing round!” 
that’s the stuff!” 

This is followed by a sickly “thud” 
the cruel gaff hook has sunk deep into the 
great fish. The fight is over. 

That night as the lights flicker across 
the waters, we chug into port with the 
great fish high on the mast, his tail far up 
and his nose touching the deck. I am rest- 


shouts Tom. “Farther— 


) 








gulped it | 
little | 





ed now, and for the first time gaze upon | 


my catch with pride. I begin to realize his 
size and breadth as I stand and try to 
reach his length. We slip into the landing 
under the lights along the shore, tie up the 
boat, and flop on deck for a much needed 
rest. With morning comes the crowd to 
view the catch. We take him down, bring 
him ashore, weigh him and then carve him 
up and give the meat away to the crowd 
that gathers. Finally Tom says: “Well, 
partner, see these figures! That baby 
weighed 345 pounds, just 17 pounds bigger 
than mine of last season. Shake!” 


Two days later we were again on the 
channel waters, hooking albacore and 


bonita. It is a great life, this fishing, and 


one never gets enough. 


A Sportsmen’s Paradise 


(Continued from page 31) 


snappin’ turtles,” Dr. Merriwether directed. 
Sam roused himself under protest, and 
yawned as he added one bass, then another, 
to the heavy stringer. 
Mr. Goodwin hooked into one weighing 
something better than 6 pounds. We 





thought he had earned the right to crow, | 
but whatever credit he deserved was soon | 


dimmed when the doughty old Doctor let 
out a chortle and started curbing the ras- 
cal’s run. 

The doctor fought that bass back and 
forth for fully ten minutes. The old bass 
was hopping mad! He zoomed out of 
water and wiggled his tail—he looped the 
loop! Finding that did him no good, old 
man bass shot under the boat, but Dr. Mer- 
riwether is an old hand and didn’t let this 
disconcert him. That scrapping, old bass 
did everything a fish could think of to win 
back his liberty, 
to the occasion, 


loper almost twice as big as Mr. Good- 
win’s catch. 
Naturally, we had no desire to spoil the 


fun of the next party that came along, so 


but the Doctor was equal | 
for he hauled out a wal- 


| 


but can’t seem to make it out. | 


and | 
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Bull's s- te Special 


AGCURATE 


This is the famous won Fess — ae 
Eye Special Level-wind Reel. 

Why famous? From making fish- 
ripple bull’s-eyes—putting the baie 
right on the platter for feeding Big 
Fish and getting their prompt accept- 
ance. 

How come? Easily—you find out 
immediately you try a cast with it. 
With its spool only one-half the usual 
weight—because specially molded of 
Bakelite on a square steel shaft—and 
free-running precision-cut level-wind, 
your Bull’s-Eye Special starts easier, 
runs with less momentum and stops 
easier. You just can’t help casting a 
whole lot better. And it is good casting 
that brings home the fish. 





"Sell yourself one and go fishing of- 
tener. Seeit at your dealers. 


The a F. Meisselbach Division of 
The General Industries C sompany 
3222 Taylor welts Elyria, Ohio 





Famous SE on Years 
Complete Catalog FREE 


HOW TO 
TRAIN YOUR 
BIRD DOG 


By Horace Lytle 
$2.15 Postpaid 


The newest 
book on the 
art of training 
the pointer and 
setter. Special- 
ly suited to 
the novice and 
the amateur. 
We believe 
this is one of 
the best books 
ever written by 
this author and 
will enjoy a 
big sale. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
111 E. Mitt Street _Mount Morris, I. 

















THE REAL LOG CABIN 


By C. D. Aldrich 


$4.00 Edition for $2.50 


The most popular 
seller in our 
Book Shop 
A most practical and 
up-to-date book on 
how to plan and 
build cabins, what 
they cost and how 
practical they are. 
The author 
probably the _ only 
architect in this 
country who has de- 
voted himself exclu- 
sively to designing 
and building log cab- 
ins from the simplest 
$2.50 postpaid to the most elaborate. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
111 E. Hitt St. ount Morris, Ill. 
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Jack stood up with two of our bass 


we tossed back several bass that ran around 
3 pounds. 

The sun mounted higher and we realized 
that we had worked up a rousing appetite, 
so we elected to knock-off, and go back to 
the clubhouse. Here we met T. P. Wade, 
President of the Thronateeska Fishing 
Club, whose home is in Columbus, Ga. 

“What luck?” Mr. Wade inauired. 

“Just tol’able,’ Dr. Merriwether 
knowledged. 

But I thought we’d had marvelous suc- 
cess. We persuaded Jack to stand up with 
two of our fish, and took a snapshot of him. 
That mess of fish we had landed more than 
supplied the immediate wants of the club 
for the fine luncheon that was prepared. 


ac- 


S NONE of us felt very active after 
+ that spread, which started off with 
terrapin soup, and included a lot of dandy 
fresh vegetables, we lolled about the 
screened porch, taking it easy, smoking and 
swapping yarns. 

“Now, I won't deny that catching big 
mouth bass is fine sport,” Dr. Merriwether 
declaimed, “but when it comes to a real 
thrill, I have a pet hole over here where 
the Chipola enters the lakes.” 

“What do you catch there, Doctor?” I 
asked, showing the proper degree of in- 
terest. 

“Well, sir, there’s some of the biggest, 
scrappinest rock bass in that hole you ever 
saw. I landed one out of there, not so 
long ago, that weighed exactly 27 pounds! 
It was some fish!” 

Mr. Wade's eyes twinkled. “How much 
did you say that rock bass of yours 
weighed?” he asked, with a tantalizing note 
of incredulity. 

“Twenty-seven sir!” snorted 


pounds, 


the Doctor. “I can produce affidavits to 
prove it!” He was very emphatic. 
“Don't get all hot and bothered!” Mr. 


Wade cautioned 

“The Doctor’s statement is absolutely 
correct!” Mr. Goodwin chimed in. “I saw 
that fish, and ate some of it. Never tasted 
anything better.” 

“Twenty-seven pounds is some sizable 
rock bass,” Jack growled, with a tinge of 
envy. 

“I never knew they ran anywhere near 
that big!” I demurred. 


Mr. Wade began digging around in his 
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out a snapshot and 
I let out a prolonged 
Have a look at this 


pockets. He pulled 
passed it to me. 

whistle. “Holy cat! 
rock bass, Doctor!” 

The Doctor reached out his hand as I 
passed it over. Dr. Merriwether’s eyes 
bulged. He became very slightly crimson 
around the gills. 

“Where did you get this baby?” 
Doctor finally demanded. 

“Right out of your pet hole!” Mr, Wade 
informed with a chuckle. “I can produce 
affidavits to prove it, sir!” 

“Damn it, Wade, why didn’t you leave it 
there for me?” the champion fisherman of 
Wewahitchka grieved. 

“T was a little afraid he might smash 
your best pole,” Mr. Wade remarked, with 
a very sizable grin. 

“I'd like to hang onto that picture, if I 
may,” I put in. 

“Sure, just take it along, son,” Mr. 
Wade generously offered. “Use it, if you 
want to, in one of those fishing yarns of 
yours. We want the fellows up your way 
to see what we've got down here in the 
way of fish!” 


the old 


i 





T. P. Wade, president Thronateeska 
Club, holding a 55-pound rock bass 
caught at Dead Lakes 


Western Michigan Trout 


(Continued from page 17) 


He isn’t quite sure yet as to what hap- 
pened after that. He does know, however, 
that lightning struck his rod and that his 
reel screamed in a note he had never heard 
before as yard after yard of line was torn 
out through the guides. 

Fearful of a broken rod or a snapped 
leader Howard dared not put enough strain 
on the reel to halt the savage rushes of the 
rainbow. The fish headed downstream with 
the boy in pursuit. Stumbling along the 
bank, splashing across the river, regard- 
less of the rushing current that swirled 
about his waist and higher, he ran the un- 
even race. The trout jumped and cut 
curves and tried out the deepest holes but 
never won an inch of slack. A born an- 
gler, this Howard! 


The battle ended finally with an ex- 
hausted trout sulking in a hole under the 
bank. The lad turned his rod over to 


another fisherman and went bodily in after 
his fishe He won a hammer-lock just 
back of the trout’s gills and emerged, drip- 
ping and grinning, with 7 pounds of the 
fightin’est rainbow that ever tested a leader. 
And the grin stayed on until Howard got 
home, naturally. 

Then there were the two Grand Rapids 
men whom we met on the Little Manistee, 





late on the second day of the season. They 
called themselves the Dutchman and the 
Irishman, and they took as pretty a pair 
of big rainbows as you'll see together in 
a blue moon. 

Not as big as the Doctor’s catch. Per- 
haps 2 or 2% pounds apiece. About 20 
inches or so of coiled-steel springs, decked 


dawn tints, 


out in gleaming bronze and 
with the white-bordered fins that mean 
“trout” in any water. And as near alike, 
the two of them from the same hole, as 
two whirling duns from the hand of the 
same fly maker. 

The Dutchman came first to the pool, 


fishing one bend ahead of his partner. He 
Was using a spinner and worms, by which 
we knew he was hoping for a battle. 


H! TRIED a few spots in the hole, 
along the bank on the deeper side, an 
eddy near -the head, ‘a’ swirl of' water 
around a brushy snag. . Then let the 
current carry the bait down under a jam 
of logs at the foot of the pool and he 
got action. 

The rod tip went down as if pulled by 
a spring, and the line fairly whined from 
the reel. The fish came out from under the 
log and curved away across the stream, and 
the Dutchman put the strain of the rod 
on him. 

The rod tip snapped up like a bow re- 


he 


leased at full draw, and the line hung 
suddenly slack. The rainbow was gone. 
Not strange at that. Broken leaders are 


no new story on the Little Manistee in the 
early days of the season. 

The Dutchman calmly tied on another 
spinner, draped on a generous helping of 


worms, let the roil of battle settle and 
tried the nook under the log again. His 
faith was vindicated. 

The trout came out into the open and 


leaped in a shower of spray, clearing the 
water by more than its own length, fighting 
for slack. Then it went to the bottom and 
tried its sheer stubborn strength against 
leader and rod. Next it matched speed with 
the craft of the fisherman, but all in vain. 
The Dutchman had no thought to lose an- 


other rainbow. He fought carefully and 
hard and in the end he tamed the fish and 
led it up to him. He carried no net and 


there was no sand bar within reach, so 
he leaned down and took the conquered 
trout behind the gills and carried it to shore. 

He dropped on down the stream, then, 
and in a few minutes the Irishman came 
into that same deep hole behind him. He 


let a spinner down under the same log and 
he found himself fast to the same kind of a 
tornado. His fish, too, carried the fight 





A 6!* pound Michigan German brown 




















out of the water and down to the bottom, 
across the river and the length of the pool. 
But when the fight was finished the Irish- 
man beached a vanquished trout on a shal- 
low bar. 

They caught no more fish that day. The 
weather had turned cold, with a_ harsh 
northwest wind and overcast skies, and luck 
fell off all along the river. But when we 
saw the Irishman and the Dutchman last, 
just as they were ready to make camp for 
the evening meal, neither of them showed 
any sign of disappointment over his day’s 
catch. 

I’ve said nothing here of my own catch 
on the Little Manistee that week-end for 
the simple reason that I have yet to take 
my first big rainbow. 

But I've always maintained you don't 
have to be on the end of the rod to get a 
kick out of the landing of a big fish. The 
scrap put up by those rainbows thrills me 
aplenty, even when somebody else is catch- 
ing them. 

And in the meantime, there’s another 
spring coming, and I’m still hoping that 
some day I'll find myself on the end of a 
fly rod with about 5 pounds of dawn- 
tinted, river lightning fast to the leader. 


Brook Trout of Isle Royal 


(Continued from page 13) 


fished, catching some nice ones. Then they 
quit biting and jumping. Trout are usually 
ready for quick action, if at all, and if they 
do not bite after a reasonable time it is 
just as well to hike back to camp or lake 
shore and give them time to change their 
minds. One must apply a little strategy, 
and know about the pools and stream, for 
there are stretches on many streams which 
never yield many trout, and no one seems 
to have any idea why. 

While the trout rested I reclined in the 
back of the boat drowsing in the afternoon 
sun. A red squirrel stopped his scolding 
and came down the yellow birch tree to 
the ferns near the river bank. A dragon 
fly went tacking and steering up and down, 
and all these small incidents I observed 
as I reclined lazily in the stern of my 
boat. I must have dozed for five minutes 
when I heard a snort and a crash and 
there, not 40 feet from my boat, a bull 
moose whirled and shot through the brush 
into the interior. I cursed myself for a 
fool for leaving my camera in the prow of 
the boat while I slept in the stern. I 
kept my camera by my side all the rest 
of the day but my chance to shoot moose 
with it vanished with that one snort and 
leap. What a picture that would have 
made in the golden sunlight of a summer 
afternoon. A perfect setting with arching 
cedars as a background and sunlight flood- 
ing the spot where the great animal stood. 


le WAS pleasant to lazily flick a fly over 
quiet waters where no noise of the work- 
aday world could possibly penetrate. In 
the heart of Lake Superior we were far 
from trains. Even the freighters ply their 
courses far south. On every side of my 
river dark spruce trees tower. Far, far 
above, in the interior of the island, their 
rich, green tops are warmed by the set- 
ting sun. Cool dusk reigns below and in 
and out between the massive trunks pass 
the narrow moose trails, until at last they 
open into sunny clearings and feeding 
swales where grass and lily pads are to be 
found. Here, where the shade of the for- 
est mingles with the golden sunlight, the 
wild flowers dwell. Over the brink of the 
river they bend, and the waters seem to 
hold their breath to catch the lovely image. 
Here only the slightest ripple plays over 
the reflection. 
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I roused from flick a 
Royal Coachman 


my revery to 
over a quiet stretch 
of water near a shady bank. A _ leap- 
ing flash of red and white answered the 
cast and I felt a tug that truly star- 
tled me. I wondered if Superior Lake 
trout or black bass were in that stream, 
or what in the world had struck. Down 
he went, under the boat, and my rod bent 


precariously as the fighting fish swung 
under. I rushed to the end of the boat 
and freed the tension. I never felt such 


tugging on trout but could think of noth- 
ing else that it might be. 

My line was a super-taper 
that had seen hard service 
kon, but still would hold any brook trout 
living. But this seemed more than a 
mere brook trout. I knew rainbows run 
into heavy fish and that Lake Superior 
reef trout—brook trout gone lake trout 
in habits—were of unusual size and of 
superior fighting ability. But what could 
this monster be? The boat rocked 


H. E. H. 
in the Yu- 


as 





Brook trout of Isle Royal frying in the 


open 
I sought to tire the fish. Out went the 
line through a screaming reel. I could 


not handle the boat and fish too. The boat 
was tied. 


If I could get to shore where I could 


wade back and forth I might tire it out. 
Out to a tangle of dead cedar tops 
the monster rushed. I leaped into the 


water near shore and promptly went over 
my waders and up to my armpits in mud 
and ooze and water, but I could now play 
the monster at the other end. I knew the 
line would hold. I knew the leader was 
new and strong and the fly of the best 
make. 

Tug, tug, 
the tension on my automatic reel 
drew the rod back over my head as the 
surging mass at the other end fought to 
pull me into the hole. He turned on his 


side one moment and I saw his gorgeous 
coloring. I reached for my net but found 


I must land him some 
pond he 


it was in the boat. 
Back and forth across the 


way. 
swept, at times coming near the surface, 
but never breaking water. No rainbow 
this, or he would have been out of water 
before now. 

Slowly he weakened and the line came 
into the reel. One last frantic rush and 
I drew him protesting into the mud of 
the shore. A monster brook trout. A 
beauty of a fish, brilliantly colored and 
full of life and vigor and armed with 
teeth like a great northern pike. I 
switched the line and drew him far into 
the bushes of the moose run where he 
floundered and flopped. But he was se- 
curely hooked and I struggled fully a 
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The pool on the stream draining into Grace Harbor where the author caught the 
trout 


minute to extricate the hook He would 
not go in the narrow opening of my creel 
and I had to open the top and cram him 
in with the smaller fish Even then he 


twisted and bulged my poor old mended 


creel in a most startling manner. But I 
had him locked up safe. 

I tried to fly fish here again but after 
that battle roval there was no striking 
My boat was opposite me and the river 
was cold. I was wet to the skin so boldly 
struck out and grabbed the line at the 
how. Down the stream I floated, casting 


le and the 
two 


Between this he 
caught 


ere and there 
hig hole by Lake Superior | 
I now had fourteen and could 


more trout. 

catch but one more. This one 1 nailed 
just as IL was beaching the boat on the 
gravel. 


As I was drying my line and casing my 
rod | heard the chug of Elmer's motor- 
boat coming to tow me in. The wind had 
risen and Superior was a bit choppy but 
we were sheltered by Thompson and John- 
son Islands from the open We shot 
through a channel, known only to Elmer, 
in 25 fathoms of water between Grace 
Island and the mainland of Isle Royal, 
hugged the lee shore of Thompson Island 
and Johnson Island and chugged into the 
hotel wharf on Washington Island just as 
our party was finishing dinner. I cleaned 
the fish and put them on ice, drank a bot- 
tle of milk and ate a sandwich of bread 
and cheese. 

Next morning we cooked the trout over 


SCad. 


an open fire on shore. Mrs. Harold Wes- 
coat and Miss Olsen took turns cooking 
the fish while Mrs. Gilbert and I hustled 
the bacon through. Captain Hargrave 


roused Harold and Ed. Hoyer from slum- 


her and we all fell to and ate fish while 
they lasted. After breakfast we walked 
high on the rocks above Grace Harbor, 


rang the big bell on the cliff and climbed 
to the old abandoned wireless station. Far 
helow our trim little craft hugged the wharf 
mirrored in the quiet waters of the harbor. 


HIS country resembles the shore of 
Alaska along the Inside Passage more 
than any other I have ever seen. The 
same high cliffs, forested islands, and 
game trout abound in both places. Some- 
time, when I have sufficient leisure, [| am 


going to the Singer place on Washington 
Island and stay two or three weeks fishing 
brook trout in the river, lake trout in the 
hay, and reef trout in the open waters of 
Superior. If I can find Elmer, who knows 
those waters as a child knows its nursery, 
I will be assured of a good time. It was 
with regret I saw the captain pull up the 
hook and chug away. 

Out into Lake Superior we sped, passing 


the Rock of Ages light on our way down 
the southeast slope of the island. The cap- 
tain promised me more trout fishing in Hay 
Bay, a smaller bay in Siskiwit Bay. And 
he spoke of monster lake pike in Siskiwit 
Lake high in the interior, and other lakes 
without name that have been seldom seen 
by white men, Sometime I must pene- 
trate those remote fastnesses and explore 
those ancient waterways where mound 
builders and early tribes mined the copper 
which was later traded to Indians as far 
south as New Mexico, to the Rockies of 
the West, among the Seminoles of Flori- 
Everglades and the tribes at the 
the St. Lawrence in Eastern 
There are no well defined trails. 


da’s 
mouth of 
Canada. 


HE island is 45 miles long and contains 
205 square miles teeming with moose 
and other wild game. Surrounding the is- 
land are about 100 smaller islands. Some 
of these are forested as is Isle Royal and 
all are beautiful. We went into the Island 


from Houghton, Mich. A mail boat ar- 
rives at Isle Royal from Duluth twice a 
week, but carries few passengers. A boat 


from Grand Marais, Mich., circles the 
island to gather fish three times a week, 
and a small private boat runs from Grand 
Marais to Washington Harbor, for the 
use of club members only. There are no 
roads on Isle Royal. There are some good 
foot trails but no horse trails. 

Of the problems to be met, the transpor- 
tation facilities could easily be established 
if the demand proves sufficient. Even now 
Harold Wescoat of Houghton, is trying 
hard to establish an air line from the main- 
land of Michigan to the Island. Should this 
be brought about it would greatly improve 
conditions for a ship with pontoons could 
easily land in the quiet harbor waters and 
the channel of the mainland, or an am- 
phibian could land either on land, lake, 
or channel. 

Even as I fished and we loafed about the 
island shores, ten federal and state officials 
were cruising the island selecting the land 
necessary for inclusion in the newly cre- 
ated Isle Royal National Park. At the 
conclusion of the cruise, plans were to be 
made by the park commission to raise 
funds for the purchase of private holdings 
on the island so they may be turned over 
to the federal government for the final 
establishment of the twenty-third national 
park in the United States and the fourth 
east of the Mississippi River. 


Once the beauties of this island are 
known outside there will be plenty of 
travel. Before that time comes, however, 


I hope to traverse the island from end to 
end and to know intimately every cove 
and lake in land and rugged shore. 





Big Pike at Erieau 


(Continued from page 25) 


the cause of the fish taking the lure so deep 
into their gullet. | observed that the major- 
ity of -Cliff’s catches were all- hooked pretty 
deep, while the fish I hooked, by reeling 
straight and fast, were hooked almost in 
every case either in the lips or cheek. One 
bass that I raised, very shortly after Cliff's 
conquest of the big northern pike, was 
hooked, strange to relate, under the ventral 
fin. This raised a roar from Frank who 
claimed that I was now snagging them 
whether they wanted to rise or not. 

I had changed—I could do absolutely 
nothing with the first plug I had picked 
for these waters—to a _ broken-jointed 
wooden minnow that has always proven 
very effective against muskellunge and bass. 
I thought that possibly this would work on 
the great northern pike, for now I saw that 
if I was to keep up with Cliff I must get 
busy very soon. 

I made a cast well out to the right, on 
my side, and over some weeds that could 


be seen wavering some 6 feet under the 
surface. Immediately I had a hard rise 


and the line cut the lake rollers as though 


I were attached to a rocket. It was un- 
questionably a bass, although I could see 
nothing to clinch the fact. Whatever it 
was it certainly was putting up a tremen- 


dous fight, for around the boat it raced and 
I had a very difficult time reeling it in 
the net hen it came in sight, slashing to 


° 
for 


the green-gray comb of a long roller on 
the windward side of us. 

Frank let out a whoop and claimed I 
had a big bass that was not hooked fair. 
Sure enough it was a fine fish and I had 
taken it foul under the ventral fin. But. 


on landing we found that I had hooked the 
bass through the upper lip and in the battle 
which ensued it had managed to throw the 
treble hook but, unfortunately for the fish, 
it had then become engaged to the 
set of trebles. 

This was embarrassing to me, so I 
changed to a single hook lure, which I had 
brought along to test out for the first time. 
It was known as a mouse wiggler and was 
to be used in connection with a pork rind 
In the meantime, while I was making this 
change, another whoop from Frank an- 
nounced that something had happened. I 
looked up to see Cliff once more engaged. 


sect nd 


HIS time he was having the battle of 

his life, and another big northern pike 
had decided that his deep-working old 
metal wobbler was just the thing for a 
morning appetizer, with the result that it 
had gorged the whole affair down to some 
place near its gill-roots. This fight was 
even more severe than the first and the 
landing was followed by a shout from my- 
self as I looked into what I thought was 
another bass. But this time it was a big 
redeye bass, or rock-bass, which measured 
11 inches, and fought just about as hard 
a battle as the big-mouth bass I had landed 
be fore. 

By now Cliff was properly wound up it 
seemed, for he had another pike on at 
once. Apparently we were drifting across 
the very center of great northern pike ac- 
tivities in Rondeau. The matter of net- 
ting Cliff's catches was getting to be seri- 
ous and Frank and I started to joke with 
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him as to where he had staked out all these 
trained fish. 

3ut while this was going on I raised 
another bass and landed it. All these bass, 
I had best remark here, were big-mouth 
and excellent ones. They seemed to lie 
in certain schools and places, where we 
could see the weeds about 6 feet under 
the surface. 

I had caught all the bass up to now, and 
Cliff had taken all the pike. This worried 
me some, as I wanted to try my rod on 
a good sized pike, for it had been several 
years since I had fished for these fish, and 
then, too, I noticed Frank eying me with 
a speculative gleam on his freckled face. 
Cliff was going like a fire horse. He after- 
wards acknowledged that in all his fishing 
on Rondeau he had never taken fish of this 
size as fast as he had that morning. 

But luck, that finicky damsel of the an- 
glers’ dreams, at last condescended a smile 
on the Yankee from across the lakes, for, 
with all my fast casting and reeling I knew 
I was bound, sooner or later, to strike a 
good, big fish. Sure enough! I suddenly 
felt the hard, solid thud of a real pike and 
[I struck hard to set the hook. Frank 
opened his mouth to shout, then closed it, 
and a sly gleam of expectancy came across 
his good-natured face. Here was a chance 
to have a little fun at my expense. 


HE line came directly in, slack and 

apparently without the fish. Frank and 
Cliff shouted that I had lost him and made 
some more remarks about counting my fish 
before they were hooked, although I have 
no recollection of having called out that 
I had a pike. Then, suddenly, right under 
the bow of the boat there came a terrifi 
rush and with a screech the line departed 
from my reel as though I had been sud- 
denly hooked to one of the lake freight- 
ers out there in the channel. Away he 
sailed, the old steel rod bending like a 
spring as I hauled up on him to make the 
play really interesting. Out of the gray 
rollers it came with a mighty bound and 
splash and Frank whooped like an Indian. 

“You've got a ringer for Cliff’s first one,” 
he cried. 

But it was not as large by a pound as 
Cliff's largest fish. However, it was a 
fighting fish and when at last Frank went 
to land it for me, at my request, the pike 
splashed us all as though we had stood 
for a while beneath Niagara. Then, after 
Frank had it safe in the net and was bring 
ing the fish into the boat, it performed 
some peculiar gyrations and bounded out, 
flinging itself through his arms and again 
into the lake. Away it went with a rush 
under the boat. There was a moment of 
wild hysteria as everyone shouted at the 
same time what to do, while the angler 
was busy bringing the fish back into clear 
waters back of the boat. Again Frank 
tried his hand and this time did a good 
job. 

By now we were getting the spirit of the 
thing and every fellow in the boat was fish- 
ing hard and seriously. I made three con 
secutive strikes on bass as we came back 
with the motor and started again to drift 
down this same channel, and hooked one 
of them, a good 17-inch big-mouth. Then 
a pike raided my lure just at the place 
where it was being reeled from the lake 
and drenched us all with spray. 

Frank hooked a beauty, all of 8 pounds, 
and while I was trying to get a picture of 
him landing it, he made a miscue with the 
rod and lost the fish as it was being led 
up to the net. His rod was just a little 
stiff for this fishing we decided, as he lost 
a number of good fish at the moment when 
he was trying to land them. 

By 11 o'clock we had a glorious catch 
of pike and bass and then decided that 
we should take them to the ice house for 
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packing. We wanted to take this fine 
string of fish back home-for our families 
to enjoy and Cliff, good hearted chap that 
he is, of course, insisted on it. Then afte 
the ice house we visited the hotel and had 
an excellent lunch. 

At 2 o’clock Lloyd Evoy and Bill Mar- 
tin, two of Cliff's fishing partners on these 
Rondeau vacations, appeared and we hired 
another boat, which luckily we were able 
to procure, for by now the lake was pretty 
well sprinkled with boats, some trolling, 
some stillfishing and a few of them cast- 
ing. The sportsmen on the dock told us 
that our morning catch was by far the 
best that had been taken for some time, 
and especially the largest that had been 
taken by straight casting methods. 

In the afternoon I fished with Lloyd and 
Bill Martin and that evening I raised a 
ravenous and savage old pike at the very 
side of the boat. It darted away, flung 
itself wildly into the sun-crimsoned water 
trail and I reeled it in where it could 





A fighter in clear, cold water 


splash Lloyd mightily. As the cheery Ca- 
nadian ducked for the shelter of the gun- 
wales I gave the pike slack line and en- 
couraged it to fling the bait free. It was 
gone. 

The soft, “put-put-put” of one-lung mo- 
tors lazily chugging back and forth, along 
the channels where we had cast so glori- 
ously all that day, trolling for the pike 
that would not behave themselves; the 
echoing laugh and shout as anglers snubbed 
a fish, or the good natured “razzings” as 
they sometimes lost them right at the net, 
came to us clearly. 

In the boat we lifted a stringer filled 
with pike and bass. No wonder I had re- 
leased the last pike. We had more than 
enough. 


Ozark Black Bass 


(Continued from page 9) 


that two families could properly use. Clar- 
ence and Joe were already in with about 
as many fish as we had, but a bit bigger 
on the average. 

We ate a watermelon Joe and Clarence 
had picked from a patch coming down, 
loaded our boats on the trailer, climbed in. 
crossed the mountain, and at 4 o’clock were 
headed for home, 160 miles away, taking 
our iced fish in the automobile with 
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NO.5505 PRICE $5.50 
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Formerty Made By 
Meisselbach-Catucci Company 
of Newark. N. J. 
When seasoned veterans of spring fed lakes cast a % 
y “The Winner’ ’— 


or % oz. lure—they invariably use 

the Symploreel that smoothly plays out the line 
without faltering—the level winding, simple 3 piece 
easy to clean, perfectly balanced, silent running 
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No.9509-P 
ee Tells what to use 
e.- when and how! 


Catch more fish! Give 
? *em what they want 
when they want it. 
Heddon'’s Handy Bait 
Chart tells which bait 
to use under all condi- 
tions. Send for free chart 
and Heddon’s new Catalog. 


Now ...True 
FISH-FLESH 
_. Appearance! 


rit. VAMP- SPOOK" 
Transparent! Indestructible! 


Now, the Heddon “Vamp-Spook”! A floating, diving, swim- 


ming bait. A ghostly o-getter for all game fish. The 
FL ray Do now offers a vital improvement—True 
Fish-Flesh A arance! Looksin water amazingly like 
real fish flesh. The big babies can’t resistit. Indestructible. 
Guaranteed to outlast a dozen wooden lures. Price, 
$1.50,—wellworthit, too. 
Six colors: 9501 Rainbow; 9502 White, Red Head; 
9508RH Gold Specks, Red Head; 9509L Perch Scale; 
9509M Pike Scale; 9509P Shiner Scale. (78) 
Also “ Dowagiac-S pook"’, an under-water model, 
Each, $1.25. At your dealer's, or order direct, 


James Heddon’s Sons, Dept. 021 , Dowagiac, Mich. 








Catch More Fish in 1932 
Hildebrandt’s Hints tells you how 
—shows you the old favorites—fish- 
catchers for thirty years—and many 
new items. Hildebrandt’s Spinners 
spin so casy—good for all game and 
pan tsh. Send for your HINTS— 
IT’S FREE. 

Joha J. Hildebrandt Co. 321 High Street, Logansport, Ind. 
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An Ontario Moose Hunt 
27) 


(Continued from page 


on sloping ground leading down to a sort 
of muskeg swamp. We kept a sharp look- 
out for the moose as we cautiously tracked 
it through this narrow strip of timber. I 
was about 10 feet in the lead as we emerged 
from the brush, then came the guide, then 
Harry. Momentarily, after getting out of 
the brush, I lost the trail and was trying 
to determine in what direction it had gone 
when the guide pointed to the northwest 
and said in a low voice, “There he is.” 

I will never forget the sight that greeted 
our eyes. There it stood about 100 yards 
from us in the edge of a clump of bushes 
coming up to its chest, obscuring its legs, 
and facing us. The palms of its antlers 
were nearly vertical and the flat sides were 
wholly visible as it stood there majestically 
looking us over. Apparently it had heard 
us coming through the brush and out of 
curiosity had turned around to see if an- 
other moose was following him. It may 
be that it was unaccustomed to seeing hu- 
mans in this far-off area as it made no 
effort to run. Billy explained its apparent 
unconcern by saying that as a matter of 
fact moose could not see very far and that 
it did not get our scent as we were to the 
windward side. From our position with 
its palms, head, and chest plainly visible, 
our target appeared to be about 3 feet 
square. 

Immediately after Billy pointed the 
moose out I halted and threw off the safety 
lock and waited for Harry to get out of 
the edge of the brush. He being somewhat 
hesitant about getting out in plain sight, 
the guide took him by the arm and told him 
to get out where he could see. Some hunt- 
ers talk about having “buck fever” but 
during these few moments of watching and 
waiting my experience was otherwise. My 
only anxiety was for Harry to hurry up 
before the moose decided to bolt for a new 


vicinity. It never occurred to me to take 
my field glasses and view his head and 
antlers. It looked like a mammoth animal 


to me and my only thought was to down 


him before he got away. 
first shot the moose began 


Ar THE 
turning around. I then fired three 


more shots in rapid succession while it was 
broadside to me. It turned completely 
around and lumbered off into the bush and 
I fired my last and parting shot. After 
going about 10 feet into the brush the 
moose was out of sight. Doubt then arose 
in our minds as to whether or not we had 
got him. Billy said it was hard hit and 
when it began to cough assured us that 
we had one moose to our credit. He ad- 
vised us not to follow it for about half 
an hour explaining that pursuit would 
drive it farther away from the lake, 
whereas by not following it would lie down 
thus giving us a better chance of getting 
within range again. We each slipped an- 
other clip of cartridges into the magazines 
of our rifles and Harry and Billy found a 
dry log for a seat and had a smoke. 

Billy then remarked he was very glad 
that we had secured the mogse as he hated 
to see uncomplaining hunters like ourselves 
disappointed. It was then that the thought 
“silence is golden” came to me and I was 
truly thankful that I had not spoken my 
thoughts an hour before regarding the 
likelihood of finding a moose in such an 
open area. 

The half hour soon passed and we ap- 
proached the spot where the moose was 
first seen. A few drops of blood on the 
light coating of snow was proof that it had 
been hit. It was about 4 rods from where 
we first saw it and still alive. It tried to 
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get up whereupon Harry fired a final shot 
at close range and it toppled over dead. All 
doubts, uncertainties, and apprehensions 
about getting our moose now disappeared 
from our minds as there he lay before us. 
Some of our friends had advised us not 
to make the trip for the reason that we 
would surely meet with disappointment and 
see nothing but snowshoe rabbits. The 
satisfaction in knowing we had a moose 
caused our emotions of happiness to reach 
the pitch of hilarity. 

Upon examination of the carcass we 
found one bullet had passed through its 
neck about 2 inches from the center and 
three bullets had penetrated the body of 
the animal while broadside to us and that 
one bullet had struck it in the rump. The 
final shot fired at close range by Harry 
passed clear through its body near the heart 
and there was a bruised spot under the skin 
where it emerged, about 3 inches in diam- 
eter. This moose had a spread of antlers of 


This is a picture of the .30-06 N. M 

Springfield that Harry Hicks used on 

the moose hunt. He used the regular 

military sight with a Western gold bead 

front sight. The military sight can be 

removed and a King notch sight placed 
thereon very easily 





48 inches and I believe it would weigh fully 
1,000 pounds. We proceeded to dress the 
carcass and skin out the neck and head 
under the direction of Harry, who engages 
in taxidermy as a side line. 


E WERE diligently dressing the first 

moose when Harry and I heard a 
distinct noise which sounded as though 
some resonant object was being dragged 
through the brush. We picked up our rifles 
and moved out of the shallow ravine in the 
direction of the noise, Harry in the lead. 
About 200 yards to our north we sighted an 
animal browsing around slowly in the 
brush. Its head, antlers and front shoulder 





This is a 


garage at Waverly, Iowa. 





icture of the author and the two moose heads, 
The heads had been hung up in the garage the previous 





were visible, but I could not see the flat 
side of its palms and thought it might be 
a caribou. I was taking no chances of 
shooting a caribou for there was no open 
Harry, however, insisted it was a 
moose and was anxious to shoot and ad- 
monished me to hurry up, I being in the 
rear some 3 rods. In a moment the animal 
turned its head and the flat side of its palms 
became visible and I was satisfied it was a 
moose. Four shots rang out and the moose 
toppled over where it stood. We immedi- 
ately approached, but when about 3 rods 
distant the moose made an effort to arise, 
whereupon I dispatched it with a shot near 
the heart. This moose was larger than the 
first, having a spread of antlers of 55 inches 
and would weigh probably 1,100 pounds. 

In most hunting stories I have read the 
principal character usually spends a week 
or so in strenuous labor and disappoint- 
ments and then succeeds in getting his tro- 
phies as the end of the hunt draws near. 
Not so with us. We got our two moose 
the first three hours of the hunt and then 
the work began. 

The following morning we crossed 
Grassy Lake by using a pole to break a 
channel through the thin crust of ice 
formed the night before. The rest of the 
day was spent carrying our meat and 
heads to the lake shore. In about four 
days we were able, by keeping on the ice 
near the shore, to move toward the first 
cabin with meat and heads on sleds we 
had constructed. Thus we slowly moved 
around the edge of Narrow and Grassy 
Lakes. Upon reaching the deep waters of 
Rock Lake we found it open as far as 
we could see. This necessitated our un- 
loading the sleds and returning to Narrow 
Lake for the canoes. 

About dusk we struck ice in Rock Lake 
and thereupon camped for the night at 
oot Print. It was bitter cold and the 
wind blew fiercely. Sleep was out of the 
question. Morning arriving, we advanced 
with our sleds until about 2 p. m. when 
we struck unsafe ice. We then left every- 
thing, except clothing, and started for the 
cabin reaching it about 6 p. m. Here 
we stayed for three days more and by this 
time Selwyn Lake was frozen over solidly. 
It was an easy task then to draw our heads 
and meat down to the railroad tracks and 
soon we boarded the train for Fort Wil- 
liams. 

On Sunday afternoon, Nov. 9, 1930, we 
returned to our little city without mishap, 
with trailer and automobile loaded to capac- 
ity with moose heads and meat. 


season, 


ce | . 


& 
ay 


taken alongside his 


night, hence the reason for the ropes across the forehead of one and around the 
antlers of the other 
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Snowshoe Styles and Sizes 


ERE is some advice for the man who 

cannot decide which particular type 

of snowshoe he should buy for hunt- 
ing, trailing, or sport. If the many sizes 
and shapes confuse you, remember you can't 
go wrong if you concur with local opinion 
and pick the shoe commonly worn for the 
same purpose in the locality where you ex- 
pect to use yours. This is an easy way to 
solve the problem of type. Your own 
weight will indicate which size of shoe will 
best support and carry you if the style 
chosen is built in different lengths and 
widths. A short table of man-weights and 
snowshoe sizes is given with this article 
for your convenience in deciding this. 

There are dozens of different snowshoes 
on the market if one recognizes all of the 
slight variations in type, size, weight, and 
mesh produced by individual makers, each 
of whom has his own particular and pe- 
culiar ideas as to what a shoe should be, 
and builds it accordingly. But for practical 
purposes, these dozens of snowshoes can 
be sorted into 
three broad classes 
which are suffi- 
ciently different to 
warrant the divi- 
sion. 

These three 
classes are the 
common Sport or 
Hiking shoe, the 
slim Alaska’ or 





Indian Trapper 
model, and_ the 
tailless Bear Paw 
Each of these will 
solve certain 
problems of snow 
travel better than 
either of the 
others. 

The Sport or 
Hiking shoe is the 
best known and in 
common use _ for 
more conventional 
winter travel. It 
is rather broad, 
quite long and is 
built with a slight 
curve-up at the 
toe. This is an 
open-country shoe 
and quite fast 
when used over its 


proper. ground. 
Cruisers, guides, 
and woodsmen 


whose daily work 
takes them 
through open tim- 
ber favor this type 
of shoe as do men 
who use webbed 
gear for exercise 
and sport. A pop- 
ular size of this 
type shoes meas- 





ures 14 by 48 





Illustrating the three different shapes of snowshoe frames. 


By Maurice H. Decker 


inches and weighs 434 pounds to the pair 
This snowshoe is known in different lo 
calities as the “Michigan” and “Maine” 
model. 

Snowshoes built expressly for women run 
smaller and lighter and this type when 
constructed for the gentle sex measures but 
12 by 42 inches and weighs only 334 pounds 
for two. 

The upturn at the toe built in these shoes, 
while only conservative, is quite convenient 
for uphill work and climbing and helps 
prevent one stubbing his shoe against par- 
tially snow-covered rocks and under the 
many low tangles of brush. 


HE second class—the slim Alaska or 

Trapper shoe, sometimes called the 
Pickerel or Klondike—is a splendid mode} 
for beginners who stick to the open coun- 
try. It is made long and slim with a 
broader toe than the Sport shoe. Some ot 
the Alaska models are as narrow as 9 
inches, with the majority running 10 inches 





The toe has a greater upturn than 


wide. 
any of the other types. Because of the 
narrow beam and this upturn, a beginner 
will not trip himself so easily and he starts 
out with less interference when he first 
learns to handle his feet and shoes. 

This slim shoe is a favorite with Indian 
hunters and trappers in the far North for 
stalking down game in open country where 
light, deep snow prevails. It has an ex- 
cellent bearing ability for its size and is a 
light-running and fast shoe. A modification 
of this style was once selected by an Arctic 
expedition and today the shoe is in con- 
siderable demand by men who want to 
travel fast or race. 

The third type of shoe, the Bear Paw, 
is aptly named. It is a short, broad oval 
shoe without a tail, which appendage is 
useful in open country but a hindrance in 
thick cover. The tail of long-trail snow- 
acts like a rudder to keep them 
straight and balanced, but in brush a tail 
clogs your stride and prevents quick moves 
and turns. The 
Bear Paw is built 
expressly for 
country where a 
long shoe could 
not be worn, It 
is a rough-country 
shoe exclusively. 
Woodsmen wear 
them in under- 
growth, among 
rocks and_ heavy 
dense timber. 


shoes 














They are especial- 
ly useful to track 











and hunt small 
game since the 
hunter can turn 
and swing about 
with his trail 
without danger oi 
tripping or be- 
coming entangled. 

Bear Paws are 
splendid to wear 
while doing camp 
chores, cutting 


wood or setting 
traps. They are 
strung with a 


rather _ coarse 
mesh and will not 





clog and load up 








shoe, Alaska Trapper, and Bear Paw 





From left to right: 


when used over 
heavy, wet snow. 
Light, dry, and 
powdery snow re- 
quires a_ larger 
shoe strung with 
a fine mesh, 
whereas wet snow 
demands more 
open stringing. 
3Jear Paws have 
been used in pre- 
liminary moun- 
tain climbing with 
good success. 


Sport 
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ELBERT 
PORTABLE 
FIREPLACES 


Expel Gloom 


Promote Cheerfulness and Comfort 


For Cabins, 


Camps, Tents, 
Cottages, 
Houses, Ete. 


«<«« 
Convenient size, 
sturdy construction. 
Last for years. 


Burn wood. 





Open 





Connect with any 
flue or 
stove pipe hole. 
Easily moved. 
60 pounds. 
Little Fuel, much heat. 
ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE. 


“<«« 


$1 2-00 


F.O.B. Backus 


Minnesota 





Closed 





BUY FROM FACTORY 
SAVE EXPENSIVE 
SELLING COSTS. 





SEND DRAFT OR MONEY ORDER. 


Reference if required. Booklet upon request. 


B. F. ELBERT 


BACKUS, MINN. 












Water System 
for That Cabin 


or Cottage 


INER rest and recreation— 

greater comfort and con- 
venience for everybody, when 
you have running water in your 
vacation home. MYERS modern 
water systems are so simple and 
reliable that even the most re- 
mote cabin can be equipped. 


MYER 


Water Systems 


Styles and sizes to suit all conditions. For 
deep or shallow wells; for operation by 
hand, windmill, gasoline engine or electric- 
ity. Capacities 150 to 10,000 
gallons per hour. Our electric 
systems are completely automatic — 
self-starting, self-stopping, self-oil- 
ing. All Myers Pumps and ater 
Systems are both dependable and 
economical. We have been “Pump 
Builders Since 1870.” 
Write for free book, “Water 
in Abundance.”’ Ask for name 
of our nearest dealer. 


THE F. E. MYERS 
& BRO. CO. 
65 Orange Street 

Ashland, Ohio 


Pumps, 
Water Systems, 
oor Hangers 
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Some makers build these shoes with a 
crossbar and others omit the brace. I would 
choose the crossbar type as this reinforce- 
ment undoubtedly increases its strength and 
ability to resist the punishment a shoe re- 
ceives in rough and rocky country. 


ECOND-GROWTH white ash makes 
the best wood for snowshoe frames. It 
holds its shape permanently and is both 


strong and light. The best northern-made 
shoes are strung with caribou babiche, a 
material long reputed as the very best for 
the purpose. Snowshoes sold in the states 
are usually filled with cowhide thongs and 
when these have been properly manipulated 
to take out every bit of stretch and “give,” 
they make a very satisfactory job. Deer 
hide forms the poorest sort of snowshoe 
mesh, a point to remember if you are ever 
compelled to re-string, repair or even build 
a pair of snowshoes in some wilderness 
camp. 

Examine a new pair of snowshoes closely 
before you accept them. Unless you are 
an expert you will hardly be able to tell 
much about the filling other than search 


for weak, defective strands. But anyone 
can check for flaws in the wood frame by 
tracing the grain clear around. If the 
grain follows the wood about each curve it 
all right. Refuse a shoe whose grain 
runs off to the edge. This frame may split 
or break at some future time and place you 
in a serious situation. A broken shoe can 
positively be dangerous to life in a wilder- 
ness land covered with 6 feet of snow. 

Here is a rough table of snowshoe sizes 
for persons of varying weight. This table 
is by no means arbitrary. Just a tentative 
conformation to it will insure you a serv- 
iceable and practical size of shoe. Many 
snow hikers are overshod and a few go 
out with insufficient bearing surface to their 
webs which of course is more serious. Still, 
there is nothing to gain by wearing an over- 
weight shoe, in fact the additional poundage 
will only handicap and slow up your speed 
of travel. 

Men weighing 115 to, 140 pounds, 

Men weighing 140 to 165 pounds, 


is 


12 x 48 shoe. 
13 x 48 shoe. 


Men weighing 165 to 225 pounds, 14 x 48 shoe. 
Ladies of 80 to 120 pounds, 10 x 50 shoe. 
Ladies of 120 to 160 pounds, 11 x 50 shoe. 


Frostbite and Chilblains 
By Maurice H. Decker 


HESE two ailments can keep a fellow 

perfectly miserable in an exposed 

duck blind or out on a snow-drifted 
deer trail. The best remedy of course is to 
prevent them. Wear properly fitted and 
adjusted clothing and you should never 
suffer from either frostbite or chilblains 
during the usual winter temperatures. 

Tight boots used to give me plenty of 
chilblains. The heels and toes of my feet 
would be frostbitten because my footgear 
did not fit properly and because I did not 
wear sufficient pairs of socks, but depended 
entirely upon leather and rubber to pre- 
serve their warmth. Not knowing that my 
feet had been slightly frozen during the 
day, I would toast them close to the camp 
fire or camp stove at night and the next 
day or two I acquired that itching, tor- 
menting bane of winter—the chilblain. 

But after I learned to wear hunting pacs 
or rubber-bottomed, leather, low boots of 
ample size, with two or three pairs of soft, 
wool socks between them and my feet, 
these troubles ceased. One of the worst 
combinations to keep feet comfortable in 
cold weather and one many folks wear (I 
used to myself) is a leather, lace boot with 
a rubber, arctic overshoe. 

I doubt if even a sportsman with very 
tender feet will suffer from frostbite if he 
chooses well-tanned moccasins or rubber 
bottoms two sizes larger than his regular 
shoes and fills them well with loosely 
woven socks. The weave must be loose 
and porous so the feet can move as you 
walk and some of their perspiration escape. 
If you fill your overlarge shoe too tightly 
with socks that is almost as bad as wearing 
a shoe that is too small itself. Remember 
that restriction in any part of the body en- 
courages freezing. 

One's fingers will not be nipped by frost 
if he keeps them well mittened. It is not 
such a bad idea to adopt the half-breed 
stunt (also used on small children) of 
having your mittens fastened to a cord that 
extends up around the back of your neck, 
a mitten on each end. Then if you are 
actively engaged in some strenuous exer- 
cise or endeavor, you will never drop one of 


the mittens in the snow or down in that 
hole you've just chopped out to fish 
through. Your hands will always be as- 


sured of protection. A lost mitten out on 
a cold trail can prove dangerous. 

If you are fishing in the wintertime, or 
doing anything that requires you to bare 


your hands or immerse them in icy water, 
you can save a lot of pain and lessen the 
danger of freezing them by greasing hands 


and fingers well. Grease is an excellent 
protection against cold. The inhabitants 
of Thibet, where fires are used only for 


cooking and never as a source of warmth, 
survive the terrible low temperatures of 
their bleak mountains by a copious use of 
butter spread over their skins. 


N VERY cold days it is possible to 
frost or freeze a spot on your cheek 
without knowing it. If you are trailing 
alone, feel of your face at intervals, search- 
ing for a spot that is numb to the touch. 
frostbite congeals the tissues and arrests 


the blood’s circulation. And as the blood 
in the exposed part freezes, the water of 
which it largely consists expands and 
stretches the smaller blood vessels. Their 
walls are thus injured to an extent in 
direct proportion to the severity of the 
freeze. If the flesh is thawed out rapidly 


by an application of heat or close proximity 
to a fire or stove, the circulation is restored 
before the small capillaries have time to 
regain their normal wall-strength and re- 
cover from their injury. They are in no 
shape to withstand the full force of the 
blood’s pressure. This results in a con- 
tinued paralysis of the capillaries. Light 
frostbites that are thawed out too quickly 
result in painful chilblains. 

Frostbitten parts do not require a snow 
rub. You can thaw them slowly and safely 
and restore their circulation normally by 
rubbing them with a fur or woolen mitten. 
If the part is blanched and actually frozen, 
then the rubbing treatment can be started 
with snow, rubbing gently but persistently 
until the blood returns to the skin and 
flows normally. If the frosted part turns 
blue after being treated, you must repeat 
the work and keep on rubbing. 

Chilblains once acquired may be rubbed 
at night with alcohol or kerosene, but I 
have found there is little that can be done 


to ease them quickly. If the skin has 
broken, use iodine or a similar prepara- 
tion and guard the blister or raw spot 


carefully from infection. 

Woodsmen and explorers who spend long 
periods in severe temperatures habitually 
freeze small parts of their faces or fingers. 
A slight freeze or frostbite is nothing to 
become alarmed over, provided you thaw it 
out at once by careful rubbing. 
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Trail Kinks | 


Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


Rustic Curtains for Cabins 


HIS is the way I make storm and 
shade curtains to screen window open- 
ngs and porches for cabins and perma- 
nent camps. Put up a loom as shown in 
the sketch which you make as follows. 
Drive two stakes in the ground and fasten 
the bar or stick “A” to their tops. Then 
drive other sticks out in front of this bar, 
the exact distance depending upon how 
long a curtain you are making. From 4 
to 6 feet usually far enough. These 
stakes “B” are driven 1% feet apart. Four 
of them will allow you to weave a curtain 
41% feet wide. Drive more stakes if your 
curtain is to be wider. 
Attach stout cords—heavy fishline or 
line—“C” from the tops of the sepa- 


is 


set 





Then 


“A” and fasten 
them to a separate movable bar “D.” 


rate stakes back to the bar 


tie other strings to the bar 


Collect a number of. straight 
sticks as long as your curtain is wide and 
you are ready to weave. 
material; cane and 
Lift the bar “D” 
up close to “A” on top of the strings “C.” 
Then lower “D” below the strings tied to 
the stakes and lay another stick up close 
to the first ome. Repeat until your cur- 
tain is the desired length. Tie all strings 
firmly to the last stick. The bar “A” 


Willow is good | 
reeds are also used. | 
high up and lay a stick | 


14-inch | 


can | 


be the first stick in the curtain if desired. | 


This curtain can be rolled and may 
hung so it will raise and lower on stout 
cords.—T. H. Anderson, Ky. 


Good Water in Camp 

a THERE is any doubt the purity of 

drinking water purify it by boiling 
furiously for five minutes and cool in a 
desert water bag. Treating water to make 
it palatable and taste sweet and pure has 
been described in the book “Trail Craft” 
which we quote here. “If boiled water is 
distasteful shake it up with a little air in 
the canteen—aerate it, in other words. 
Alkaline water is mostly found on the 
desert where the precious liquid has acted 
as a solvent to mineral deposits. 
made palatable by neutralizing with acid 
after the method of Kephart. He states, 
‘When traveling in an alkali region, carry 
some vinegar or limes or lemons or a 
glass-stoppered bottle of hydrochloric acid. 
A teaspoonful of the acid neutralizes about 
a gallon of water, and if there is a little 
excess it will do no harm but rather assist | 
digestion. In default of acid, you may add 
a little Jamaica ginger and sugar to the 
water, making a weak ginger tea.’ We 
might add that this tea is good for colic 
sensing from drinking alkali water.”— 


C. P. F 


be | 


It can be | 
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Navy Airmen 
tell you 


WOODS! 


Akron and the Los Angeles. 
Buy the right sleeping robe, 
superiority. 


two weights, $46.50 to $67.50. 


3210 LAKE STREET 
OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 





You too will apprec iate the better comfort and protection of your 
famous Woods Arctic Down Sleeping Robe, 
Snug and safe from bad weather, in any 
camp or cabin, boat, cottage or sleeping porch. 

that’s sold as best by the leading stores, 
used by Government expeditions and known around the world for 
Exclusive interlining, 
ern waterfowl, with new Harwood patent down equalizers. 
From your dealer or direct. 


Write for folder *““Sundown,’? FREE 


WOODS MANUFACTURING Co., LID. 


Makers of Woods Arctic Down Robes for Over 25 Years 


official equipment on the 


Woods Everlive down from North- 
Two sizes, 
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BEAN’S 3 COLD- PROOF 
ARCHED INNERSOLE 


Takes away that flat-footed feeling so as to make your 


Leather Top Rubbers and Moccasins feel the same as 
your everyday shoes. 

Made of high-grade sheepskin and pigskin with ad- 
justable steel arch Send for catalog. 


| L. L. BEAN, 15 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
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Get eight to ten hours every night 
on your Airubber Light Six Camp 
Mattress roll out fit for anything that 
hops up. Big balloon air chambers, 
deep and soft, give low-pressure com- 
fort. No rocks, roots, stubs, under- 
draft or ground moisture can bother 
the camper who is you! 

Exclusive Airubber 


construction — pressure 


patented 
molded 


for the Best SLEEP in Camp?! 


e At your Dealers, or write us. Complete catalog FREE 
Afizubber NEW YORK RUBBER CORP. 
DEPARTMENT BOX 6 . 






all in one piece. Special light-weight 
inside rubberized strong,durable khaki 
jean fabric, fullrubber-reinforced. No 
hand cementing; noloose cover. Quick- 
- tion valve for blowing or ; pemguns. 

No. 550, 25"x75”, 6 Ibs., $14.00 

No. 517 Airubber “Little Six”, 
famous go-light size, same soft balloon 
air chambers, 2642’x48", weight 
only 4 Ibs., $9.00. 
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Outdoor Life Hunting rare 
[Pat. by J. A. McGuire} 


Why guess? Your 
friends will only smile 
when you tell them 
the estimated weight 
of that trophy. With 
a pair of OUTDOOR 
LIFE Hunting Scales 
in your knapsack you 
are prepared to give 
them the exact weight 
of the big game killed 
on your trip. That will 
be convincing. 

Made with two grada- 
tions; one side weighs 
up to 3800 pounds 
when weight is sus- 
pended by large hook 
and ring; capacity of 
other side when us- 
small hook and 
40 pounds. 
Strong enough for the 
big-game hunter, yet 
weighs only % pound. 
With the hooks and 
rings folded the scales 
occupy a space the 
size of a sandwich. 


Price $1 postpaid 
(Formerly $2) 
S. Orders Only 
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OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
111 E. Hitt St. Mount Morris, Ill. 














WT 
Your Summer Home or Camp 


Ask today for free FULL DETAILS. The 
San-Equip Waterless Toilet with its ex- 
clusive self-drain and liquid seal features, 
assures safe, healthful disposal. Running 
water is not necessary. 


Sewage Disposal for 
Homes with Running Water 


If your Camp or Home has running water, 
ask us about the San- Equip Certified Septic 
System. Enjoy all the comforts and con- 
veniences of city plumbing. Assures you 
against dangerous break-downs. Costs no 
more than you may pay for uncertain make- 
shift sewage disposal. Write SAN-E 4s 





INC., 782 E. | aww Ave., Syracuse, 


arekquip 











DR. LITTLE’S DOG BOOK 
By GEORGE WATSON LITTLE, D. V. M. 


This book is written by a specialist in canine diseases, 
who for eight years was head physician of the American 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and who 
now conducts one of the greatest canine practices in 
the country. All dog lovers will find this book of in- 
estimable value. Postpaid, $4 

Outdoor Life Pub. Co., 11 E. Hitt St., Mount Morris, III. 








Hunting in the Land of Pita 


(Continued from page 11) 


was hard for me, in the scope’s limited 
field, to select out of that speeding brown 
and white line the particular big buck we 
were all aiming for. From which alibi you 
can guess the result—once again we all 
missed, though that bunch of ten antelope 
ran a three-quarters circle around us, most 
of the time less than 100 yards distant. 
When it was all over I sat down on the 
running board and let out of my system 
every unholy expletive I had learned from 
the age of three upwards. Whipple, who 
was using a Winchester "95, .30-06 lever 
action, simply gazed speechless at the poor, 
blameless gun, as if he didn’t know which 

he or the rifle—ought to commit hari 
kari first. 

In the afternoon we saw more animals, 
but at a distance. The first day we had 
seen nineteen antelope; this day we saw 
upwards of thirty. What the three of us 
stood for from the two killers and Pollay 
around the adobe shack’s little table that 
night, you can guess. 


EXT morning early found the same 

three hunters again out with Pollay. 
But the antelope seemed either to have 
cleared out for parts unknown or to have 
bunched up in secluded We 
covered 45 miles, which took us all morn- 
ing, without sighting a moving thing. Then 
we came across the unusual sight of a buck 
running withafawn. We let them get away 
undisturbed Shortly afterwards Pollay 
saw, far in the distance, five moving specks. 
We cut across the flat to intercept them. 
They tried to cut across us, but by forcing 
the car we were able to run up parallel to 
them. We had taken them for four does 
and one very large buck. Imagine our sur- 
prise to find they were four fawns and a 
doe. All told, we saw seven fawns that 
day, out of a total of twenty-six antelope. 

But we weren't getting shots, and this 
was next to the last day of the hunting. 
About 4 o'clock in the afternoon we jumped 
four does and a buck in the edge of the 
pita. We got very close to them, as they 
were not far when we jumped them. We 
stopped the car as they started a half circle 
around us. All fired for the buck of course. 
On his third shot Critch broke the buck’s 
haunches and he went down. Critch ran 
up and finished him. This day he was us- 
ing Kaliski’s Winchester 54, instead of his 
own .35 Remington automatic. The head 
was a good one, only slightly smaller than 
Kaliski’s. 

Whipple and I stood the razzing alone 
that night. Next day was our last chance, 
for we had to pull out the day after. We 
slept little, and were up long before the 


some spot. 
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IN THE NEXT ISSUE 
Mule Deer and Big Horns 
By May. W. D. FrAzeErR 


A Western big game story by a famous 
authority on firearms 





crack of dawn. We took the Ford sedan, 
Doc accompanying us—‘“to show us how 
to do it,” as he said, dodging a cup of 
coffee that barely missed him. 

I drove. And that's the truth. I drove 
and drove and drove. Mile upon mile of 
barren pita land we scanned assiduously, 
until our eyes blurred. Late in the morn- 
ing we jumped one animal, only to dis- 
cover, after running it up into the pita 
where we could have had a shot, that it 
was a doe. We sighted one more doe far 
out on the Encantada flat, where to pursue 
would be hopeless. At noon we gulped 
down a lunch of bread, antelope steak, and 
water, and were on our way—after killing 
the one rattlesnake we saw on the trip, a 
little fellow with five rattles who crawled 
from beneath the car as we ate lunch. 

Indeed the antelope had finally been 
frightened out of the immediate country, or 
they were bunched up where we couldn't 
find them. In the hope that the latter sup- 
position was true we climbed into new 
country where the going was hard. We 
jumped one animal—whether doe or buck 
we never did find out—who managed to 
elude us by running up high on the side 
of a hill, into the thick pita where we could 
not follow. The afternoon waned. We 
had not got a shot. Deep in disappoint- 
ment, we finally drove our banged-up car 
into camp just before sundown, acknowl- 
edging defeat. 


UPPER awaited us, and a couple of 

drinks of tequila. The hunt was over, 
everything was ready for an early depar- 
ture next morning. At supper the razzing 
at my expense was considerable. Doc 
waxed mightily with his taunts as supper 
drew to a close. He said there was one 
spot in the whole country we hadn't hit that 
day, his Romance Hole, right down by An- 
telope Butte. He dared me to go back 
there with him. Even with a couple of 
slugs of tequila inside me, I knew his dare 
was ridiculous. The sun had already set, 
and it was 10 miles back to Antelope Butte. 
I refused. Doc offered to bet $5 we would 
see antelope if we went back there. I re- 
fused to listen. Doc grew more extrava- 
gant. Finally he bet $10 that if we went 
back there we'd see antelope, and not only 
that but that he’d shoot Keckler’s .38-40 





Dr. Jackson, his antelope and Harvey Pollay 





single-action Colt and come closer to them 
than I would with my Remington 30. I 
had borne enough. I couldn't let the blank- 
ety-blank Texan get away with that. | 
took him up. We collared Kaliski to be 
the judge of our wager and climbed into 
the Ford sedan. The rest of the camp was 
oblivious to our departure, being engrossed 
in the pistol championship match which had 
long been scheduled for the last afternoon 
in camp and which was finally won by 
Whipple after some difficulty in eliminating 
Critch and the two guides. 

Truly only fools—and tequila fools at 
that—would have set out on such a wild 
goose chase. Dusk was settling down rap- 
idly, as the sunset waned. I drove like 
mad. About 4 miles from Antelope Butte 
I cut over toward the hills, to follow them 
on the higher land so we could get a run 
out onto the plain in case we jumped any- 
thing. Getting to the hills, I tried to keep 
as high up their lower slopes as possible, 
but rocks and frequent gullies made it wild, 
dangerous going. Presently we had a flat 
tire. Both spares were low, and next to 
useless. But bang-bangity-bang, we changed 
the tire anyway, and were on. Kaliski sat 
in the front with me, holding his door open 
to jump when the accident occurred, as he 
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Critchfield and his antelope 


was sure it would. I damned him for a 
sissy and drove faster, with only one ob- 
ject in mind—to get to Doc’s Romance 
Hole before it was too dark to see. None 
of us will forget that ride soon, I imagine. 
At least one—possibly two—of the tires 
were flat, of that we felt pretty sure; but 
moments were precious and there was no 


time for more changing. 
\ E WERE about 1 mile from Antelope 
Butte, when I heard a shout I could 
scarcely believe. Doc was yelling, “There 
they are! Straight ahead, to the right!” 
I took my eyes from the terrain to look— 
and I will never forget that sight. In the 
half-light of descending night I could see 
twelve antelope running off the hillside 
ahead, making for the flat. I threw the car 
in second and cut off diagonally after them. 
It was a great run, the most spectacular 
run of the entire hunt. The car gained 
speed due to our being on a slope when we 
started, and when we ran out onto the 
plain we must have been doing 35 an hour. 
We gained on the speeding herd. 

“Oh, God, if they'll only turn!” 
Doc groan. 

They were running for the middle of 
the flat, but we were coming up on them 
from their right side. Then they did it— 
they turned, to circle us in front and get 
back to the hills. 

I jammed on the brakes and jumped out. 
Kaliski handed me my gun through the 


I heard 




















Typical hunting grounds 


car window. Doc fired several shots from 
the revolver; deliberately wild just to ful- 
fil the conditions of his bet. But it was 
my high moment, and a serious moment— 
my very last chance, and no doubt about it. 

There were three bucks in the herd. The 
light was very bad. I fired one shot at a 
distance of about 125 yards, one at about 
140, one at about 160. All with no effect. 
My magazine held five shots. My fourth 
shot never sounded. 
I tried again. Another “click.” The truth 
dawned on me slowly as the herd pounded 
away, now out of range, and my last 
chance gone. Only three shells, instead of 
the customary five, had been put in the 
magazine. 

It was a disappointing ending to a cli- 
mactic, frenzied chase. I said nothing, 
neither did Kaliski, but I heard Doc utter 
a sad and forlorn “Damn!” I walked back 
hf. ee 

But look! Up on the hill behind us was 
a lone animal trotting off toward the herd, 
which was out of sight. He was a big 
buck. I shouted to the others—we all 
shouted. There was a chance we could 
cut him off before he got down on the flat, 
where we now were. I jumped in the car 
and we were off. 

The buck kept to the high ground. At 
first he had been trotting slowly. Now, as 
we approached, he grew alarmed and ran 
like lightning. But we were successfully cut- 
ting off his approach to the flat. I was driv- 
ing, higher, higher, getting closer, closer, 
knowing that if I kept forcing him to an- 
gle upward he would eventually try to gain 
the plain by making a final dash in front 
of us and thus give me a shot. Doc shout- 
ed, “He’s the big fellow we saw day before 
yesterday! The granddaddy of them all!” 

The buck went up over a little knoll. 
On the other side was a depression, and I 
felt that there he would attempt to cross 
to the flat. I gave the car every bit of gas. 


UDDENLY, like eery voices in a night- 

mare, I heard two frenzied shouts: 
“LOOK OUT!” At the very same instant 
I saw the enormous gully, at least 25 feet 
deep, that yawned directly in front of the 
speeding car. Automatically I had jammed 
on all the brakes. Visions of the scrambled 
wreck crossed my mind—someone yelled 
frantically—but it was all over in the frac- 
tion of a second. The car skidded and slid 
to a stop on the very brink of the deep 
ditch, the front tires actually breaking over 
its jagged edge. 

I jumped out, oddly calm. This time, 
as we had started out, Kaliski had been 
careful to fill my magazine with shells from 
the car floor. Luck was with us. We 
could go no farther, but as I had hoped, 
the buck had decided to cut in front of us 
in this depression, and he was even now 
rounding us, directly in front. By the time 


I got my first shot he was about 150 yards 
away, quartering. 


It was a miss. It was 


Just a dull “click.” - 
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now actually almost dark. The circle of 
my rear sight blurred dismally. At 200 
yards, at which distance I had my second 
shot, the buck was little more than a dark 
splotch against a gray background. My 
second shot had no effect, but we could see 
the light dust fly right behind him. The 
buck was actually circling back, giving me 
a broadside shot. Surely the breaks of the 
game were favoring me. I couldn't fail 
forever. Through some psychological quirk 
I was calmer, steadier than I had yet been 
in the antelope shooting. Perhaps it was 
because there were no other guns banging 
in my ears. 

At the third shot the antelope was ap- 
proximately 250 yards away, for it was now 
so dark that aiming was a slow procedure. 
At the sound of the gun the buck stumbled. 
He gained his feet again but did not run. 
“A hit! <A hit!’ Kaliski shouted. We 
drove to the animal and found him with 
a broken hind leg. I finished him and we 
put on the auto lights to have a good look. 
He proved to be indeed the big buck we had 
shot at two days before. One horn meas- 
ured 16% inches, the other 1634—to the 
best of our knowledge a record head for 
Mexico, and without doubt one of the larg- 
est taken in North America in many years. 

We drove back to camp on two flat tires, 
in total darkness. Halfway back we met 
a car from camp which had been sent out 
to search for us. There is really no need 
to tell more. It was the most astonishing 
and dramatic climax to a hunting trip I had 
ever experienced. The celebration in camp 
lasted till late in the night. 

And next morning as the sun rose wanly, 
and the mists and rain again settled on the 
land of pita, our cavalcade of cars drove 
off toward Muzquiz. And even the ensuing 
hardships of that day (we had to abandon 
all three cars in the mud and trudge by 
foot, most of a day and a night, to the 
nearest settlement) could not wash out the 
delightful memories we will carry forever 
of fast shooting, heart-breaking misses, and 
final success in the waste-land paradise 
down south of San Antonio. 

(Conclusion) 


Decoys 
(Continued from page 29) 


prefer to make your own they may be cast 
into an iron mould used for making gems, 
drop cakes, or other “sinkers.” Before 
casting into these moulds, place a brass 
screw, head downward, in the bottom of 
the mould and pour hot lead around it. 
Cast only one at the beginning, then fill 
the bathtub with water, place the weight 
where you think best temporarily and set 
the decoy in the tub of water. If it tilts 
too much in any direction, correct it by 
shifting the balance until it rides properly. 
If the weight is sufficient to keep the decoy 
upright at all times, complete all the cast- 
ings, and secure them to the bodies after 
balancing them in the water. 

In making your anchors, be sure they 
are sufficiently heavy to hold against any 
wind you may encounter, because windy 
days are duck days. Make hairpin loops 
of stiff wire (I cut up clothes hangers) 
about 4 inches long when double, and turn 
14 inch of each end at right angles. Place 
these bent ends in bottom of your gem 
irons, and pour the lead around them for 
the required weight. Do not make the 
loops of wire wide enough to tempt you 
to place the anchor over the decoy’s head 
when picking up, because it will certainly 
take off the paint, and is likely to loosen 
the attachment of the head to the body if 
continually practiced. The anchor cords 
should be of sufficient length for use in 
the deepest water in which you are likely 
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to hunt, and should be of large size and ti 
possible green in color, but never white. 
Secure these cords to the decoys by means 
of brass screw eyes to which have been 
attached large, brass, fishing swivels. 


N MAKING canvasbacks or other deep- 

water feeders, bear in mind that all of 
these ducks sit lower in the water, conse- 
quently the bodies should be somewhat dif- 
ferent. If canvasbacks are to be made, se- 
cure, if possible, a section of cedar tele- 
phone pole or tree about 10 inches in di- 
ameter. Cut into lengths of 14 inches. 
Then saw these sections lengthwise into 
three equal blocks, Fig. 6. Cut off the 
sharp angle of each piece as indicated by 
the dotted lines. Otherwise shape the body 
as in Fig. 7, for the canvasback has a very 
short tail. In making the heads for can- 
vasbacks, it is important to note that the 
head of a feeding canvasback is of much 
different shape than that of a resting one. 
(See sketches.) In the former, the head 
is held high and forward. The neck is 
longer and the head more rounded at the 
back. Twenty-five per cent feeding birds 
should be sufficient, as too many would 
imply impending danger, and alarm the po- 
tential victims passing over. (See cuts of 
feeding and resting birds.) Do not make 
the mistake that I have made in making 
too many males, especially canvasbacks. 
Thirty-three per cent males is sufficient, 
because even young males in a flock are 
nearly as dark as females. 

Hollow decoys have always brought 
disappointment to me, because sooner or 
later they will receive shot holes and begin 
to leak. After which it is difficult to dry 
them out and it may be just the time when 
the flight is on. 


Some Big Bad Ones 


(Continued from page 15) 


probably having defeated him in battle. 
I could see that most of the hair 
was gone from “his inch-thick _ hide. 
In size he was certainly larger than the 
largest domestic bull I have ever seen, but 
it was his horns that attracted my atten- 
tion. They were grown together on top 
(the mark of an excellent pair of buffalo 
horns) and curved and tapered downward 
on either side, then upward to a_ point. 
They looked a yard wide and proved to be 
just about that. 

It was all over very quickly. At my 
first shot he went down on his knees but 
was immediately up and off at full speed. 
He was only 90 or 100 yards away and 
going broadside to me. I shot six times. 
five bullets taking effect, yet he gained 
another clump of brush, 100 yards from thx 
one he had left, before dying. I jlater fol- 
lowed his spoor and discovered, .as I ex- 
pected, that he had circled in the second 
brush patch toward my position on the 
ant hill, but had been unable to muster up 
strength for a charge. I found him on the 
very edge of the brush. 

An instant kill is a hard thing to ac- 
complish with a buffalo. The necessity of 
using hard-nosed bullets—at least with a 
gun of the class of mine—eliminates a great 
deal of the shocking power of the bullet. 
It is a matter of penetration. All five of 
my bullets had passed clean through this 
buffalo’s body—all well forward—yet none 
touched the heart. He had died in per- 
haps five minutes. One rule only applies 
to the choice of a buffalo gun—the bigger 
the better. We unfortunates who can 
afford only one rifle—one for all-around 
shooting—must necessarily make up in 
caution and straight shooting what our 
guns lack in ballistics. 

(To be concluded) 
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What Outboard Motors Are For 


VER on the far side of Bass Lake 
there’s a shady shore and a deep, green 
pool. That pool is the home of one 

“Sockdolager,” a fish that weighs aplenty. 

The stories of disappointed anglers have 

grown on repetition until nobody knows 


what to believe about his size. It’s 5 miles 


from this side of Bass Lake to the other, 
and the road and the cottages are all on 
this side. When you go after “Sock,” as 
so many have, until lately, you've got to 


row 5 miles over there and 5 miles back. 
Sometimes the wind helps you over and 
hinders you coming back. Once, so swears 
Jim Paton, the wind pushed him across and 
then obligingly turned clear around and 
pushed him home again, after being quiet, 
for a spell, so he could fish. But that’s just 
a happenstance. It has been known to do 
the opposite. 

Ten miles of muscle propulsion for a 
chance, and a slim one, of catching a fish, is 
most too much to ask of human nature 
especially when it’s a nice hot Saturday 
afternoon, but some of the boys have made 
it, although all of them have, so far, come 
back without Sockdolager. 

That's how it was. But that’s not how 


it is. Jim and I leave the office on Satur 
day about 12:30 and drop by Pete’s for a 
bite of lunch. It takes us about an hour 


to get out to the lake And most of the time 
it’s a mighty pleasant drive. Then we put 
the old “kicker”’—we bought it in partner- 
ship—on the transom of the old plank boat 
and start across. Ours isn’t one of the big, 
powerful motors, so it takes about forty-five 
minutes to get over if there isn’t too much 
wind against us. On the way we get our 
tackle ready. Neither of us is a “fancy” 


fisherman with a lot of jointed rods 
and glistening 
reels a nd such 
things. Just a 
couple of cane 
poles, some line 
and hooks, a can 
of bait—we're set 


to go. And usually 
we get back with 
a mess of some- 
thing for supper. 
Once, we came 
home with a prize! 

Now, it takes a 
lot of “what-have 
you” to row over 
to the other shore 
and back as I've 
said, and not 
many of the boys 
indulge. Old Sock- 
dolager isn't 
bothered much. 
There are other 
outboard motors on 
the lake, but they 
are not owned by 
fishermen, it seems. 
Anyway, Jim and 
I had a free hand 
at the old worm- 


Luring Members of the Finny Tribe 


grabber and we kept after him. One Sat- 
urday he took three nice, fat, juicy worms 
off my hook and got careless. He literally 
swallowed Jim’s hook and a foot of line. 
It was a merry tussle with the odds in favor 
of the fish for a while but we finally landed 
him. 

That one catch gave us our money’s 
worth. We were the heroes of Fisherman's 
Corner for a month. The old boy wasn't 
quite as big as rumor had him but he was 
some fish as you'll see by taking a look 
over the door, there. That's him. Some 
of the fellows tried to tell us it wasn't 
“sportsmanlike,” and that it was unfair to 
the fish, our using a motor, but we can’t 
see it that way. He had a run for his money 
and he nearly got away. We argue that 
that’s one of the things an outboard motor 
is tor. 


An Elusive Trouble 


F a stationary engine, or an automobile 

motor gets too hot so that there is pre- 
ignition, it is not so hard to find and to 
ccrrect. If the engine runs a few revolu- 
tions after the spark is cut out, or if there 
is a sort of metallic “ping” in the cylinders, 
then spark plugs or some other engine 
parts are too hot. 

This is not always a true test in an out- 
board motor—first, because they run so fast 
and the cylinders are so small that no per- 
ceptible “ping” can be heard; and second, 


because they will not always fire even once 
or twice after the spark is cut out. 

A few years ago when fast, powerful 
outboard motors were first becoming known 
and when not so much careful research had 
been made in the selection of spark plug 





The outboard motor has converted many a bamboo-pole angler to the faster action of 
bait casting. Photo from Outboard Motors Corp. 


types, it was not uncommon to have a motor 
driver report that his motor would get hot 
and “tighten up” in the bearings or cylin- 
ders after running only a short distance. 
Tests would show, sure enough, that the 
motor would begin to slow down, labor, 
and finally stop. It would look just like 
tight, hot bearings. Yet, the flywheel could 
be turned with perfect ease immediately aft- 
er the engine had stopped. All the symp- 
toms of hot bearings but not bearings hot! 
This is what was really happening: The 
porcelain insulator in the spark plug, and 
the electrodes, were getting hot—hot 
enough to pre-ignite the charge. The worse 
the pre-ignition, the hotter they got. Yet, 
a few seconds of inaction would let them 
cool enough so that the motor could be 
started again with perfect ease. They could 
even be cooled down by choking the motor 
or by giving it a lot of lubricating oil. This 
last phenomenon, by the way—the fact that 
extra oil squirted into the intake of the 
carburetor would make the engine pick up 
in speed for a few moments—pointed, again, 
toward hot bearings or tight pistons. 
_ Acchange of spark plug type and a better 
insulator solved the problem. Later, in new 
designs, provision was made for better cir- 
culation of water around spark plugs 


Heat and Power 


A. of gasoline contains about 
£4 20,000 British thermal units of heat 
This is the total heat energy released by 
the perfect combustion of the fuel. . 

One horsepower, for one hour—techni- 
cally known as a horsepower hour—is 
equivalent in energy to 2,546.5 British 
thermal units. One 
pound of gasoline, 
if its energy could 
all be turned into 
mechanical energy, 
should therefore 
produce nearly 8 
horsepower hours. 


As a matter of 
fact, the average, 
small, high-speed, 


two-cycle engine 
will use about 1 
pound of gasoline 
to produce 1 horse- 


power hour. This 
would be an effi- 
ciency of 12% per 


cent. Usually, and 
under everyday 
conditions, this is 
only 5 to 10 per 
cent. 

The remainder of 
the heat in the gas- 


oline is carried 
away—probably in 
about equal 
amounts — by the 
exhaust and _ the 
cooling water 




















“Whe Outboard 


Service Station SAID THE FISH 


Refinishing Hydroplane 
Question:—I have a light step-hydroplane which 
plan to overhaul this year. This boat is made 
of mahogany sides and cedar bottom. After 
every cruise, I pull it completely out of the 
water. As a result it dries out and then leaks 
when put into the water again. The cedar at 
the stern and the lower step is worn consid 
erably, but I do not wish to replace it with new 
planking. The chine on the outside is re 
enforced with a copper strip which is screwed 
on. Slight seepage takes place through these 
screw holes. I wish to know how to waterproof 
this boat before painting it. If I sandpaper the 
mahogany outside, then stain and varnish it 
again, will I get a smooth finish?—G. P., Wis. 


— 


Answer :—There is no very sure way of water- 
proofing a boat of light construction when it is 
pulled out of the water and allowed to dry out. 
The planking is bound to swell when wet and to 
shrink when dry. 

You probably would not want to add very 
materially to the weight of your boat by cov- 
ering it completely with canvas. That could be 
done if the very best glue were used and the 
fabric stretched on and ironed into the glue 
very carefully, but by the time you had filled 
and painted and varnished the canvas, your boat 
would be much heavier. And even then there 
might later be some trouble in keeping the 
fabric tight on the wood if the boat gets wet 
inside. 

I imagine that about the best thing you can 
do is to fill carefully all the holes with plastic 
wood and let it harden. Fill up any bad scars 
or chipped places the same way. Take out 
the screws that hold the brass chine strips on 
and dip them in marine glue and then replace 
them. 

Sandpaper the hull all over until it is smooth. 
It is not necessary to stain the mahogany again 


unless you prefer the darker finish. Give 
it a coat of spar varnish and let it get good and 
hard. Then rub it down with very fine sand- 


paper. Give it another coat and rub that down, 
too. The third coat should be flowed on carefully 
and allowed to harden in a smooth, shiny coating. 
Some like to graphite the bottom. To do this, 
varnish the bottom and when the varnish has 
become very sticky sprinkle powdered (not 
flake) graphite on it and rub it into the sticky 
varnish; then let it harden thoroughly and, before 
using, polish it with a soft cloth. 

A good coating of marine glue inside the boat 
on the seams, etc., will go a long way toward 
stopping any leaks.—P. A. 


Outboard Cruisers 

Question:—I would like to ask why you do not 
publish more concerning shallow-draft outboard 
cruisers of from 20 to 28 feet in length, the 
power required to operate them, their speeds, 
methods of building, bills of materials, govern 
mental navigation law requirements, and so on.— 
W. E. E., Nebr. 


Answer:—Well, in the first place, the outboard 
motor boat of that length and size is not very 
common and probably never will be because it 
does not fit the needs of very many people. A 
boat of 20 to 28 feet is bound to be heavy if it 
is substantially built and if it has beam enough 
to make it a cruiser. If you should get a boat 
like that stranded on a sandbar in the Missouri 
River with a current rushing past, you’d have 
a pretty tough job for any outboard motor re- 
gardless of its size. 

In the second place, it is not possible for us, in 
this limited boating department, to go into too 
many technicalities on boat building. As a matter 
of fact, we are trying to discourage the novice 
from attempting to build anything but the very 
simplest types of boats. He has not access to the 
right materials; he does not usually appreciate the 
difficulties; he has neither the experience nor the 


skill which would make such an attempt success 


ful. 


In the third place, it is possible, now, to” 


procure the plans and materials for various types 
of boats ready-cut in the knock-down form. Then 
the fellow that has the “itch” to build his own 
boat can put one of these together and finish and 
paint it. That way, he stands a good chance 
of getting a first-class job at small expense 
You will find the advertisements of the makers 
of such boats in this magazine.—P. A. T. 
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“Drop ME A LINE” 






Some all wood, others canvas covered. Li ~% swift, saf 
Strong and durable. Many color combinatio f — 











Rowbeats 
“Frrr” goes the line in the water. A whopper wine 
takes the bait and bolts. Streaking . . . darting Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 
. cutting back. The reel screams. You play prices. 
him ... land him, Good work! But — give the 
canoe some credit. Old Towns stay with the Motor 
gamiest fish. A flick of the wrist and these light Boat 
craft leap — holding the track of your quarry. $495 


Old Towns are Indian models, built to bear up Mosel with fulllength spray fale, cylinder engine with 







bravely with hardest use. They’re so easy to electric starter install 

handle, so light to carry, that you can take them 

wherever real sport is. Send for free catalog | 

showing models — paddling, sailing, square-sten | ‘fi 

(priced as low as $63). Also outboard boats, in- | Outbeard 

cluding big, fast, seaworthy, all-wood types for | Boats | 

family use. Rowboats; dinghies. Lower prices. ss 

Write today! Old Town Canoe Co., 1352 Middle | TV T Outboard M Motor Boats. The very fastest and most 
Street, Old Town, Maine. seaworthy Boats for family use. Full length spray rails 


keep these boats perfectly dry, as shown above. 
CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPMENT > 


‘Old Town Canoes” | ina 


THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 
218 Ann St. Write to 118 Elm St. 
PESHTIGO, WIS. [Either Place CORTLAND, N. Y. 


Unfold sou: boat and Shove Off 


Toss your Acme into your car or carry it over your shoulder. When you get to the 
water, unfold it and in six to eight minute you can shove off That’s what you can 





















do when you own an Acme Folding Boat or Canoe An Acme will do anything a wood 
or steel boat will do—and even more They are lighter, easy to handle and just as 
safe They won’t sag, tear or leak They are built for rough usage and will carry 


loads up to 1200 Ibs 


Square Sterns for Outboard 
Many Models to Choose From wNibtors Best on the Market 















Over forty years’ experience building Acme Sold the world over with money back guar- 
antee Mail the coupon and get the 
facts Learn how they are built and 
just what they can do. Why they are ° 
the ideal boat for your fishing, hunt The Acme Folding Boat Co., 
ing and outing trips. All prices are 26 Ash St., Miamisburg, Ohio. 
down to rock bottom. WRITE TODAY Send full particulars on your line of Folding 
THE ACME FOLDING BOAT CO., Boats and oblige 
26 Ash St, Miamisburg, Ohio. Name 
St. and No 
City and State 

















Puild a Summer Home, 
These Proven Plans Will Help You! 


Drawings are of summer cottages and cabins designed and 
built by distinguished builder. Practicality proved by 
actual use. Suitable ” lake front, forest, moun- 
tains. Send $2.00 for portfolio~a mine.of 
helpful ideas. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


111 E. Hitt St., Mt. Morris, Ul. 






GET YOUR BOATING BOOK 
FROM THE OUTDOOR LIFE 
BOOK SHOP, MT.MORRIS, ILL. 

















Light, easy to handle; no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
arry by hand or auto; safe for family; all sizes; non sinkable, 
stronger than wood; used by U. S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First 
Prize at Chicago and St. Louis World’s Fairs. Fitted for Outboard Motor. 
Catalogue. Kalamazoo Canvas Boat Co., 490 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


THE BOOK OF WINTER SPORTS 


By W. DUSTIN WHITE 
















MUSKELLUNGE FISHING 
By Ben C. Robinson $2.00 Postpaid 


lly eve hase of winter 
te bel ee see * An authoritative and interesting book on all phases 


sport—snow-shoeing, skiing, coasting, tobogganing, skat- 


ing, hockey, curling, winter camping, ice fishing, rabbit of muskellunge fishing. The author also gives care- 
hunting, fox hunting, tracking animals, mountain = ful attention to rod, reels, lines and hooks based on 
ing. Each has at least a chapter, and there sre 6 his years of actual experience. Liberally illustrated. 


tional chapters on wearing apparel, trail transportation, Q 
winter carnival, life of a logging camp, maple sugar OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Mount Morris, Ill. 


making. etc. $2.75 postpaid. 
Outdoor Life Book Shop, 1/1 E. Hitt St., Mt. Morris, Hl. 




















a ion | Full Line 
New, Ructeed ad Enlarged Edition 
PISTOL& REVOLVER SHOOTING Canesten & Imported Arms & Parts | 
by L. A. Himmel wrig ht Largest Stock in Ameriea, Fine New Rifles, All Make Pistols, 
Regular Price $4.00—NOW $2. 00 POSTPAID fonteustiion, Tap Sse Guns, All Shooting Accessories, 
8 s alws f t popular books ew Shot Gun Barrels, Expert G i 
by Bm Pan pine gg at Book Shep and the *Gun Repairing*, Air Rifles & Pistols, P: ‘aper Targets, Scopes. 
new edition is much more complete and compre- Described and illustrated in our complete Arms Catalog. 
hensive with many photographs and diagrams e~ Send 25c in stamps for this 144 page catalog. 
which enhance its practical value. A. F. —"I¢ KC ER INC. 





OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 111 E. Hitt St., Mt. Morris, Il Ne nt. aoc d St.) New York, N. Y 
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+ C(OMEONE is likely to say that it all 
S depends on the man. Just so—on the 
man and on the game. Once upon a 
time a shooting man in Oklahoma City 
sent me up a Smith 20 bore gun to try out. 
He said the left barrel was perfectly worth- 
less and he never had been able to hit any- 
hing with it. This reminds me that most 
men never do test the pattern of a gun, 
but judge it entirely by whether they kill 
with it or not. The man said the right 
barrel of his gun was all right, but the 

lett wasn't worth a whoop. 
I was prepared to believe anything about 
that barrel. Since it was supposed to be a 
quail gun, I put up a square of paper at 
20 yards and shot at it. Then I shot at a 
halt dozen papers just to confirm what had 
happened to the first one. That was the 
closest-shooting 20 bore that I ever had 
een. Nearly all the shot were in an 8- 
inch circle, and a 12-inch circle appeared to 
take in the scattering shot. I tried both 7% 
ind 6 shot—didn’t make any difference 
Now I took the gun out to try it on birds. 
Quail were out of season, but I shot at 
birds of a similar size. The gun amazed 
me just as much by the distance at which 
it would kill birds as the pattern it had. 
\ny time I held on a bird at 50 yards, he 


was gone, It was the same way with 
crows, using No. 6 shot. That was a 
whale of a shooting barrel, one of those 


rare barrels which, it always had appeared 
to me, come by accident—a rare combina- 
tion of barrel that was just right in out 
side dimensions, in the cutting tool which 
happened to be just sharp enough, and in 
i polishing process that stopped at pre- 
cisely the right point. Maybe the Hunter 
\rms Company could duplicate that bar- 
rel, I do not know, but one such barrel 
is worth three times as much as an ordi- 
nary gun of its grade any old time. 


HAVE seen just three of those barrels 

which I am inclined to term lucky bar- 
rels. One was on an old Model 97 Win- 
chester. The man didn’t know what he had 
and afterward traded off the gun before I 
knew what he was doing. My attention 
was attracted to that gun when out duck 
shooting with the owner. I noticed that 
occasionally he could kill ducks as far as, 
and sometimes farther than, I could with a 
Super Fox, using 3-inch shells and more 
shot. When we got home I tried out his 
gun at a pattern paper. It shot a round, 
even 24-inch pattern at 40 yards. Of 
course there were scattering shot, but the 
great bulk of them were in that 24-inch 
circle. Then I knew, and wrote the Win- 
chester Company about it. They told me 
that occasionally such a barrel did come 
through, but I never was able to get one. 

The next such barrel was an Ithaca 16, 
barrels 32 inches long, Damascus steel, 
on a gun that weighed 8 pounds. That was 
the strangest freak barrel that I ever have 
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Capt. Chas.Askins 


By Chas. Askins 
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Chas 

The publishers of his new book, ‘‘Game 

Bird Shooting,’’ had to use a tractor to 
drag him into the studio 


A recent photo of Capt. Askins. 


known. That barrel was overbored a bit, 
as compared with the other one, and the 
gun was chambered for 3-inch shells. This 
was before the day of heavy loads and pro- 
gressive powders, but I loaded my own 
shells and put in as much as 3% drams of 
Schultz powder and lys ounces of shot. 
That was my favorite load, but the odd 
thing about that barrel was that the more 
powder I put into that barrel the closer it 
shot. I wasn’t so much taken with pat- 
terns in those days, over fifteen years ago, 
but I always got above 80 per cent pat- 
terns with that barrel, even with No. 8 
shot. I killed many a dove with it at 60 
yards, using No. 7% shot. So far as I 
know, that barrel never has been duplicated, 
nor anything like duplicated. I know 
what became of that gun, for an oil baron 
offered me $150 for a gun that cost $100 
and I sold it. I'll never see such a 16 
gauge gun again. 

Then came this 20 bore Smith, which I 
tried out nearly ten years ago. I have 
shot many a 20 bore since and never have 
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How Close a Shooting Gun Can a Man Use? 


seen one like it. I should have tried to 
buy it, because the man didn’t like it, but 
I did not, maybe because I had more guns 
than money. Anyhow, that was the last | 
ever heard of it. More than likely the 
owner had that barrel bored out, thus ruin- 
ing a tube that he will never be able to 
replace. 

Now, taking up the question at the head 
of this little treatise, how close a shooting 
gun can we use effectively? My own be- 
lief is that upon all game except water- 
fowl, the closest shooting gun that a good 
shot ought to tolerate is one that patterns 
about 65 per cent. The beginner and all 
those people who get but a moderate 
amount of practice throughout the year are 
better fitted with a modified choke. I know 
that gunmakers have a practice of turning 
out guns, one barrel of which is improved 
cylinder or modified choke, while the other 
is full choke. My notion is that full choke 
is practically worthless to the novice. The 
trouble with the full choked barrel, for the 
beginner or anybody else, is that it tends 
to center the pattern. Pellets are very 
dense about the center, but just a little way 
out, where it should be killing, the pattern 
is so thin that it will feather the game. 

REMEMBER once of reading an ac- 

count of a pigeon match, perhaps re- 
ported by Emerson Hough, with J. A. R 
Elliott one of the principals. Mr. Hough, 
if it was Mr. Hough, noticed that when 
Elliott put his gun up before calling for the 
bird, he took his thumb and forefinger and 
measured the distance from his nose to the 
point of the comb. Elliott wasn’t taking 
any chance, you see, in having his cheek a 
shade farther back or farther forward, thus 
changing elevation. Mr. Hough thought 
this a strange proceeding for so brilliant a 
shot. Maybe so. But I am not certain 
you could make a trap shot believe it. 

The trap shot very likely has two sights 
on the rib of his gun. Before calling 
“pull” he glances down those sights to see 
if they are in line, with one standing just 
so much above the other. He knows that 
he will have plenty of trouble in pointing 
the front end of that gun without taking 
any chance on the back end. 

I have tried that out to my own satis 
faction. Roll the gun to the right, and 
away goes the shot to the left, or the re- 
verse. Place the butt too low on the shoul- 
der or too high, and the pattern is not go- 
ing where we look. In good shooting, high 
accuracy of delivery, half from 
pointing the front end, and the other half 
from having the back end in the right 
place. This being true, how are we going 
to know in emergencies, when twisting this 
way and that, that the butt end of our 
gun and the cheek are precisely where they 
ought to be? Well, we do not know. 
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STILL recall an old friend of mine, 

forty years ago, who shot at a level- 
flying, straightaway quail in the open, and 
missed it. Turning to me, he said, “How 
the dickens did I miss that bird? I could 
see him just wobbling along about an inch 
above the end of my barrels.” I didn’t 
know why, and what never occurred to 
either of us was that the butt end of his 
gun might have been wrong, and placing 
the front end right didn’t do him any good. 
He was shooting a full choked gun, and 
I am betting that, had the piece been an 
improved cylinder, he’d have killed that 
quail too dead to flutter. Where 6 inches 
off appears to be no more than 2 inches, 
as in gun pointing, it won’t do to have the 
least bit of cross-firing—not with a full 
choked gun—nor can we tolerate any 
change in elevation due to shifting the 
cheek forward and back along the comb. 
The shifting cheek without change of ele- 
vation is where the beauty of a Monte 
Carlo comb comes in, and if the cheek is 
down on a flat cheek piece, that helps both 
elevation and windage. 

However, wien everything is said, con- 
sidering that not many of us are getting 
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enough practice, we had better 
gun in its boring or degree of choke that 


select a 


fits us. I never have seen a deadly quail 
shot in my whole life that used a full 
choked gun, though the late Fred King 


said that he did. The good quail shot, nine 
times in ten, will be using a cylinder or 
an improved-cylinder gun, the 
snipe shot, the man who gets about every- 


thing that breaks cover within easy reach, | 
will probably have a gun choked about 55 | 


per cent. The run of duck shots, shooting 
over decoys, will make his best and clean- 
est bag with a modified choke. It is just 
no use; we have to grant ourselves a cer- 
tain amount of tolerance, and the only way 
we can get that tolerance is through the 
gun kindly spreading its charge to meet it. 
The man who has a gun which spreads 
its charge enough to make amends for his 
occasional errors, is in luck. He will al- 
ways appear a lot better shot than he really 
is, but most of us wouldn’t mind that, if 
we knew it. Two men are in luck without 
knowing it—the man with a gun shooting 
a very even yet rather wide pattern, and 
the man who owns but one gun. _ Nobody 
ever did do himself justice when constantly 
changing guns—never will either. 


The Right Size Shot for Ducks—and Why 


By W. V. Henderson 


HE question “What size shot for 
ducks?” was brought up again in the 

September issue of Ovutpoor Lire. 
This is a question that is too broad to be 
answered offhand and give much practical 
help, for there are so many things related 
to the size of shot selected. 

I have shot thousands of ducks (no ex- 
aggeration) under all the conditions I be- 
lieve it is possible to shoot ducks—over 
decoys, pass or flyaway shooting, pond 
shooting over decoys, jump _ shooting, 
river, cornfield and ice shooting, etc. A 
large percentage of my shooting, however, 
has been on flyaways or a pass, for I like 
that type best and have generally lived in 
sections of the country where I could find 
that type of shooting as well as the others. 

2ass shooting calls for the best guns 
and ioads it is possible to get; any sub- 
stitutes will give only an indifferent per- 
formance and detract materially from the 
pleasure of that type of shooting. Also, 
inferior materials will tend to ruin the 
shooting ability of the gunner because of 
birds going through thin patterns or being 
hit by loads or guns having a poor pene- 
tration, thus causing him to loose confi- 
dence and start to experiment with his 
leads—leaving him in a quandary indeed 
as to what it is all about. 

If a man asks me, “What size shot for 
ducks?” the first thing I ask is, “What 
ducks and what type of shooting?” And, 
if I don’t already know, “What make of 
gun, what length of barrels, and how is 
it bored?” That is what the shooting edi- 
tor is up against but a practical man like 
Captain Askins can give anyone the infor- 
mation he desires if he will give Captain 
Askins the above details, and the informa- 
tion will be mighty near correct. 

However, there are a number of things 
in regard to the shotgun and its loads that 
are not stressed as often as they should 
be. You cannot get good results by using 
a plow horse on a race track, or a race 
horse on a plow, and you cannot get good 
results by using a light, short-barrelled or 
poorly bored gun on pass shooting—ex- 
cepting, of course, close shooting which is 
in the minority. It is also poor form to use 
a magnum or so-called long-range gun and 
3-inch shells over the baited ponds of the 
glorified pothunters, or over decoys except 
where the birds are swinging by a point or 


similar set at long range. 

The most important item of all, if you 
want to get the utmost in performance 
from your guns and ammunition, is the 
absolute necessity to pattern a gun on a 
30-inch circle at 40 yards for ordinary 
shooting and 50 to 60 yards for long-range 
shooting. (Remember we are talking about 
duck shooting now.) This is true regard- 
less of what the ammunition companies say 
to use. Also, try your gun for penetration, 
keeping always in mind the object of get- 
ting the combination of good pattern as 
well as penetration. 


ELEPHONE books and mail-order cat- 

alogs are fair tests for penetration, by 
counting the leaves penetrated. Best of all, 
for the ordinary gunner, is a cardboard 
rack. Use a box 8 or 10 inches square (you 
can make one), leave the top open and nail 
six or eight cleats along each side 
squares of cardboard from common packing 
cartons can be easily slipped in and out. 
Make it so the cardboards will be separated, 
of course, and put two or three thicknesses 
in the front to cut down the penetration so 
you don’t have to make it very long and 
use the same thickness of cardboards in 
each test, using the thinnest pieces to the 
back. 

Guns that chamber and pattern No. 2s 
well will pattern No. 4s and 6s better 
than 3s and ; and guns that chamber 
and pattern No. 1s well, generally pattern 
No. 3s and 5s much better than 4s and 6s. 
Therefore, we can’t buy No. 2s for long- 
range shooting and get the best results re- 
gardless of what the ammunition companies 
advise. 

There is not supposed to be any secret 
in gun boring, but different makes of guns 
do vary a great deal in size of bore and 
type even in the full choked guns, not to 
mention the different sizes and types we 
can get in several modified improved cylin- 
der and cylinder bores. Even in standard 
guns produced in quantity, like our 
“pumps,” the bore varies some in each in- 
dividual make. How in the name of com- 
mon sense, then, can the ammunition com- 
panies prescribe a certain size shot like No. 
2s for long-range shooting when guns vary 
so much in bore and still give us the best 
results? 

There are just as many guns that cham- 
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THE GENUINE 


ROWNIN 


AUTOMATIC SHOTGUN 










An 
Out- 


standing 
Value 


EITHER 
12-Gauge 
or 


16-Gauge 


For many yearsthe 
Genuine Browning 
Automatic Shot- 
gun has been re- 
garded as the finest 
arm of its kind to 
be had at any price. 
Likewise, for years 
it hassold for high- 
er prices than any 

competitive arms. 


However, now through 

a change in sales poli- 
cies thee GENUINE 
Browning comes to you 
at a lower price than 
you have ever been able 
to buy any arm which 
could be compared with it. 
Today you get for $49.75 
(either 12 - gauge or 16- 
gauge) the same fine, high- 
grade materials, the same 
high standard of workman- 
ship of master gunsmiths, 
that make the Genuine 
Browning Automatic Shot- 
gun the favorite with sports- 
men all over the world. For- 
meérly the 16-gauge was $65.50, 
the 12-gauge$61.00. Your pur- 
chase may be made through 
your Dealer or direct from us. 


Light, Fast, — 
Yet Free From 
Recoil 


The Genuine Browning Auto- 
matic Shotgun, in either 12 or 
16-gauge, weighs less, yet has 
no painful recoil. Scientific de- 
sign and selection of material 
permit this weight reduction 
with no loss of strength or 
safety. When John M. Brown- 
ing “harnessed the recoil’’ he 
madesore shoulders and bruised 
arms a thing of the past. Send 
today for our free book which 
tells you all about Genuine 
Browning AutomaticShotguns. 
This book fully describes these 
guns and their many exclusive 
~~ such as raised matted 
hollow rib, double extractors, 
improved safety, magazine cut- 
out and forged barrel guide 
ring, none of which can be had 
on any other gun, 


36-Page F R i t 


Catalog 


Beautifully illustrated, describing Grades 1, 2, 3 and 4 
at prices from $49.75 to $277.00. Ask for Catalog 1202-B. 


BROWNING ARMS COMPANY 
Headquarters and General Offices 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








T brown NG ARMS COMPANY, Catalog | 











| | St. Louis, Missouri oupon 
| 1202-B 
| Please send me your Browning Automatic | 
| Catalog. | 
| Name. | 
| | Street | 
| | 
Town State. = 











This FILSON COAT 
IS A DANDY! 

Utility, comfort, wear and fine appear- 
ance all combined in this Forestry Cloth 
Filson Cruising Coat. Plenty of arm 
room. Liberal pockets for every need. 
Triple sewed seams, buttons that stay 
put. Genuine green forestry cloth. 
Wind-proof and water-resistant. At 
your dealer’s or order direct. Price 
$15. Order coat one inch larger than 
white collar measure. 


“Might as Well Have the Best.” 
Cc. C. FILSON CO. 


1001-1003 Second Ave. - - Seattle, Wash. 
jeer This Coupon F. For Your Convenience __ 





» C. Filson Co. 
ioo1. -1003 Second Ave., Seattle, 


your free 


Wash. 


Gentlemen: Please send me illustrated 


catalog “D” of Filson Better Outdoor Clothes. 
HOO cunacsccocssccecsescnssuscsnsadipnenmenene 
OO 
City State 














HUNTER-TRADER-TRAPPER—& to 164 
every month, Size 9x12 inches. 
full of hunting, trapping, fishing 
and camping stories. Keguiar depart- 
ments on guns, coon hunting, fur 
farming, fishing, fox hunting, boating, 
dogs, questions and answers, etc. Fur 
markets and fur prices. All nicely 
illustrated, Three color covers. 


POCKET SIZE LANTERN 


400 foot range, focusing, elec- 
tric 2-cell hand lantern. Small 
size. Bail shaped to hang on 
vest button, but may be enclosed 
when not in use. Weigh? 
only 6 ounces. Fine for 
camp, night hunting or in 
the home or car. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
We will send you six 
recent back issues of Hun- 
ter - Trader - Trapper and 
then one copy each month 
for the next six months, 
12 big issues in all and 
this wonderful 
light complete 
with batteries.. ” 
Guaranteed. 
your remittance 











Clip this ad 


today. 


Hunter-Trader-Trapper, 384 S. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio 


Satisfaction 
and mail with 











Notes on Sporting Rifles 


by Gerald Burrard 


Col. Whelen says of the book, “It gives more in- 

formation than all others combined on English 

Rifles. In its appendix it includes the names and 

addresses of the leading British rifle makers."’ 
$1.75 








Outdoor Life Book Shop, 111 E. Hitt St., Mount Morris, fil. 
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ber No. 3s and pattern them fine as there 
are guns that will handle No. 2s and, in my 
own experience, I’ve found more guns that 
would shoot No. 3s well than No. 2s. No. 
3s are a mighty fine size for long-range 
shooting on geese, brant, and large ducks. 
There are 109 No. 3s to the ounce, com- 
pared with only eighty-eight No. 2s (Ta- 
tham standard chilled) and, another thing, 
there is no appreciable difference in pene- 
tration in favor of the No. 2s with any 
methods available to the ordinary hunter. 
I will always take issue with the ammu- 
nition companies for taking No. 3s off the 
market and telling us to use No. 2s and 
like They claimed they wanted to cut 
down on the number of loads they had to 
manufacture but at the same time they 
created new loads and an unnecessary num- 
mer of fine-shot loads—even with due regard 
and consideration for the small-bird gunner. 

I do not advocate the use of No. 2s or 3s 
for geese, brant, large ducks or anything 
else unless a gun will pattern them well. 
Neither can the ammunition companies tell 
us No. 2s and 4s are the best for large 
birds and long range if our guns chamber 





Mr. Henderson with some teal and pin- 
tails 


and pattern No. 3s and 5s best. Do you 
think Fred Kimble shot No. 3s in his fa- 
mous old gun just because the ammunition 
companies prescribed No. 3s? Don't en- 
tertain that idea for a minute. He shot 
No. 3s for the reason that they chambered 
best and therefore gave the best pattern 
of any moderately large shot he could get 
and made it possible for him to kill single 
ducks at extremely long ranges. 


T IS my belief, as well as that of a great 

many others, that it was one grand mis- 
take to take No. 3s off the market espe- 
cially for the public hunter. The glorified 
pothunter of the baited ponds doesn’t need 
them, it is true—he could take the air gun 
he gave his son for Christmas and kill 
ducks if he were a good shot at all. 

The public has been educated for several 
years to the idea of shooting No. 2s and 4s 
for long range regardless of whether or not 
a gun will pattern them well. The result 
is that the average hunter tries them in our 
modern choke bored guns (which perform 
best with fine shot as a rule) and finds they 
may scatter all over a 10-acre lot; where- 
upon he believes and: declares that large 
shot is no good for any purpose and joins 
the ranks of the fine-shot advocates. If the 
hunter had the choice of using No. 3s, 


which a gun will usually pattern well if it 
does not No. 
be different. 


2s and 4s, the results would 





When shooting over a pond, decoys, or 
any other type of fairly close shooting, in- 
cluding young and thinly feathered ducks, 
I have found from years of experience ot 
my own and others that No. 5s and 6s 
are the best size, according to which the 
gun shoots the best. As an exception to 
this, however, for greenwing teal I find 
6s, 7s and 7%s best as these small ducks 
go through a pattern very easily. 

For long-range shooting of any kind I’ve 
never been able to get or see others get 
results with smaller than No. 5s and I 
have shot side by side with the fine-shot 
advocates time and again and proven they 
were worshiping a heathen god. However, 
if one has a modified, improved cylinder, 
or cylinder bore, or, in other words, a 
60 per cent gun or less, one will generally 
have to stick to fine shot to get a killing 
pattern at 40 yards. An exception to this 
is that occasionally an open bore will shoot 
some certain size large shot which can 
then be used for long range. 


INE shot will not perform well in a 

wind as it loses its velocity too quickly, 
and is also inclined to break up and drift 
with the wind too quickly. I have tried it 
out many times and a large size shot that 
patterns well always performs better than 
fine shot at long range in a wind. 

My shooting partner generally uses a 
Model 10 Remington 12 gauge, and I 
usually take my Model 12 Winchester 12 
gauge for average shooting, but when we 
go in for long-range pass shooting we take 
an old 93 Model Winchester, solid-frame 
and an old Parker double barrel. Both of 
these guns are of the overbored variety 
(similar to the modern magnums or long- 
range guns) and will outshoot our modern 
choke bored guns with large-sized shot, 
and even the prescribed No. 2s and 4s, so 
conclusively that there is no comparison. 
Either gun will kill ducks regularly 8 to 
10 yards farther than our common modern 
guns. 

Large-sized shot will always give better 
penetration than fine shot and for that rea- 
son is better for long-range shooting it 
a gun will pattern them well and any 
hunter can try it out for himself by trying 
the different size shot in the same make 
of shell with the same powder charge and 
wadding. If you cannot get the same loads 
in the different size shot, select a good load 
and replace the shot with the size you want 
and crimp down. If you have no crimper, 
lift the crimp up with a pre-Volstead tool 
called a corkscrew and turn down with 
your fingers; then all the loads will have 
an equal and fair comparison as far as 
crimp is concerned. 

It is not necessary to use fine shot on 
large birds if you have a full choke or 
good shooting gun as it will only fill your 
bird so full of shot that they are not fit 
to eat yourself and I have my opinion of a 
man that will give them to his friends. Fine 
shot like 7%4s and 8s are fine in any gun 
for teal ducks and smaller birds and to use 
in small bores, especially if they throw a 
wide pattern, and in the open bored 12 
gauges; but fine shot is not so good in a 
good close-shooting 16 gauge or 12 gauge 
on large birds, as they will not kill at 
nearly the range a close-shooting charge 
of large shot will, and in their killing range 
reduce perfectly good birds to a gastro- 
nomic impossibility consisting of a mass 
of meat, feathers, and punctured intestines. 

No. 8 Station in skeet turning out 
shooters of this type right along and it 
would have to be an unusually poor shoot- 
ing gun indeed that would not blow a bird 
to pieces shot under No. 8 conditions, and 
still Eastern authorities and advocates de- 
fend this station with great gusto. It can 
mean only one thing—they advocate killing 
a bird for the mere fun of the thing 
whether it can be eaten or not. 


is 











Old-Time Guns 


HE old-time guns shot very well, may- 

be not so uniformly as modern arms, 
but some of them shot exceptional patterns. 
I remember about the year 1888, when 
down in Williamson County, Illinois, tur- 
key matches became a great rage. Wil- 
liamson County had been a heavily timbered 
region; a deer, turkey, and squirrel coun- 
try. As a consequence people were rifle 
shooters, and nearly every house had an 
old muzzle-loading rifle hanging on the 
wall. Turkey and beef matches were most 
common, the weapons being the old-fash- 
ioned, muzzle-loading rifles, shot offhand at 
40 yards or with a rest at 60, position being 
optional with the shooter. However, after 
the Civil War, with the discovery of coal 
and increased settlements, the big game 
became killed out, the last deer being 
chased down by hounds and killed with a 
shotgun in °88, while I was down there 
on a quail hunt. Thereafter the old set- 
tlers never ceased to regret the passing of 
the deer. 

Quail began to increase, though, as more 
land came under cultivation, and the shoot- 
ing public took to shotguns. Along with 
the shotgun for game shooting, came a 
change in the turkey matches. Shotguns 
were used at 30 or 40 yards, firing at a 
4-inch square of paper with a cross in the 
center—nearest shot to the cross getting 
the turkey. That was a turkey country, both 
wild and tame turkeys, and the big birds 
were worth only from 75 cents for a hen 
to $1 for a gobbler. A good way for a 
farmer to get rid of his fowls was to adver- 
tise a turkey shoot, whereupon he got $1 
for every bird he had. 

I stayed with Dave Barth, a farmer who 
was very keen about winning turkeys, but 
his old muzzle-loading double duck gun 
didn’t seem to be equal to the job. I was 
supposed to know something about shot- 
guns in those days, so Dave and his son, 
Bob, came to me for the very best turkey 
guns that I knew anything about. The 
Smith had a great reputation for close 
shooting in those days, as it has now, so 
I sent to E. C. Meacham Arms Company, 
St. Louis, for two Smith guns. These were 
10 bore hammer guns, twist barrels 32 
inches long, full choked. The guns cost, 
best of my remembrance, $18 apiece. When 
the guns came they proved extraordinary 
shooters. One barrel of one of the two 
guns proved to be the best with quail loads. 
Dave and Bob knew at once that they were 
in for a lot of turkey winning. No other 
such guns were to be found in that entire 
country. 

However, Dave and Bob wanted to win 
with their new guns every time they fired. 
That took some planning. The first thing 
was special loads. Most people loaded their 
own shells in those days, using brass cases 
3 inches long in a 10 bore. Now what was 
required was finer shot than No. 8, so I 
sent for a bag of dust shot, and then for 
a 6%4-pound keg of fine black powder. We 
loaded 2 drams of the black powder and 
about 1% ounces of dust shot. At 30 yards 
the square of paper looked to be stuck 
about as full of pinholes as they could be 
placed. Young John Barth, a nephew of 
Dave, proved to be the best or luckiest 
shooter, and he was to do the match shoot- 
ing. At the first match he won eight tur- 
keys out of the first ten put up, and the 
other fellows called a council of war. The 
special loads were ruled out right then and 
there. Nevertheless, restricted to ordi- 
nary quail loads and No. 8 shot, the big 
Smith won the next two turkeys just the 
same, and out went the gun. In vain the 
Barths offered to shoot the other gun, but 
because it won a turkey immediately, no 
more Smith 10 bore guns were tolerated 
in Williamson County turkey matches. A 
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turkey raiser had to either bar the Smith 
guns or he couldn't sell his turkeys. In 
order to get by the farmers would adver- 
tise, “no 10 bore guns allowed” and that 


settled the Barths and the big Smith guns. | 
hey were great duck guns, however, and | 


I am willing to bet that somewhere in that 
country those two Smith 10 bore hammer 
guns are a prize possession yet. I'd like 
to have such a gun now in 8 gauge with 


a weight of 12 pounds or more to shoot | 


crows and hawks. Cuas. ASKINS. 


A. J. Stauber Sets P.I.T. A. 
Record 


A J. STAUBER shot 1,600 registered 
4 targets for a P. I. T. A. average of 
98.37 per cent, which is high average for 
the state of California and P. I. T. A. 
Mr. Stauber won the California State 
Double Championship at Del Monte, score 
91x100, which entitled him to shoot for 
the Double Champion of Champions at 
the Grand Pacific Handicap at Del Monte, 
winning with a score of 177x200. 

On August 30 he started to shoot at the 
Los Angeles Santa Monica Gun Club. He 
shot several times up to October 4 without 
a miss, until October 4 when he missed his 


91st target—long-run straight 164. Dur- | 
ing that time he shot at the Union 


Pacific Gun Club of Los Angeles and brok« 
473 targets, when he missed. He had a 
continuous run without a miss, at 16 yards, 
of 1,087. He shot these targets in squads 
of five shooters and there is no question but 
that the score is correct, although not reg- 
istered. He had a long run without a miss 
of 1,087 clay targets, as can be verified 
by the gun club managements. 

Frank M. Troeh, of Portland, Ore., 
won the P. I. T. A. State of Oregon, 16 
yard, 1931 Championship with a score of 
200 straight. At the Grand Pacific Handi 
cap he won the 16-yard P. I. T. A. Cham- 
pionship of the World, score 197x200 
and 75 straight in shoot-off to win. 

He shot at 4,450 targets 
98.15 per cent which is high average for 
over 3,000 targets and third general high 
average for the P. I. T. A.—Pacific In- 
ternational Trap Shooting Ass’n. 


The Remington 16 and the 
New Ammunition 
HE Remington 16 gauge is on the 


market, and so far as fit, appearance, | 


and balance are concerned, it is Rem- 
ington’s best automatic. The gun has one 
of those stocks that appear to fit everybody, 
14 inches long, 2%4-inch drop at heel, and 
1¥%-inch at comb. That stock is like the 
old Model 97 Winchester—everybody can 
shoot it, and few will know that any 
change is required. The balance with 26- 
inch barrel is such that you wouldn’t know 
whether you had to put more weight at the 
front end or the back end, if you had to 
change it. This is the Sportsman’s Model, 
3-shot, and balance is not affected by plac- 
ing two shells in the magazine. I have 
been shooting quail with the gun, and the 
three shots appeared to be plenty. I have 
rarely fired more than two shots at a 


bevy rise, and never more than that at a | 


single bird. Fact is, it is mostly one shot 
at a time. I have two barrels, full choke 
and improved cylinder, which appears to 
be about all the barrels that anybody needs. 
The Remington barrels must be pretty 
much interchangeable on this model, be- 
cause I sent for a second barrel after the 
gun came, and just slapped it into place and 
it went to work the same as the other bar- 
rel. The only question in quail barrels is 


averaging | 
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* Cc. SMITH GUNS 

WIN 1931 STATE 

CHAMPIONSHIPS 
IN 36 STATES 


Maybe more! But state cham- 
pionships in 73.5% of all the 
states is eloquent gun-talk. 
So is the map! 

Maybe this showing is a 
“national record for guns”. 
Anyhow, it’s a grand testimo- 
nial to the help champions get 
from their L. C. Smith Guns. 

We believe you can get similar 
help from one of these ew wl 
ship guns. At any rate, an c. 
Smith Gun will help you along 
the road to championship rating 
— afield or at the traps. 


Write for illustrated booklet 


HUNTER ARMS COMPAN% 


67 Hubbard St., Fulton, N.Y. 


McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building, San Francisco, Ca 














| 4 
Sportsmen! 


Meet the gamiest fish in the 
world, the craftiest beasts of 
wilderness and jungle in 


TALES of 
ROD and GUN 


The firot American anthology of hunting and 
fishing masterpieces, by such authors as: 


Zane Grey Stewart Edward White 

Rex Beach Richard Halliburton 

Ben Burbridge Van Campen Heilner 
and eleven others 


Selected by Harry McGuire 


A Bishop etching and 16 action 
photographs. 


$2.50 postpaid from 


Outdoor Life 
Book Shop 
Mount Morris, I11. 























Backwoods Surgery and Medicine 


By Chas. S. Moody, M. D. $1.00 Postpaid 
No outdooreman can afford to be without this book. 
The author tells how to take care of frac- 
tures, sprains and dislocations; the care of 
burns and cuts; drowning and minor ac- 
cidents ; medical treatment of camp diseases ; 
serpent wounds and their treatment and the 

Camper’s Medicine Chest. 
Order the book now and have time to read 
it thoroughly in your leisure at home, then 
take it along on all trips. 

OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
111 E. Hitt St. Mount Morris, Ill. 
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This Great Sportsmen’s “Club” 
Saves You Two Dollars 


Quidoos. ‘fe Fielg FP Oic%0 


ae S$ Ducks? 
\Wws tre . 
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If you bought these two great magazines on the newsstands for 
a year, they would cost you $6.00—and they would be well worth 
it. At their regular subscription prices, their total cost would 
be $5.00 but, for a limited period, three dollars and the coupon 
below will bring you both Outdoor Life and Recreation and Field 
and Stream for a full year. 


Outdoor Life has for years led the high-grade sporting magazines 
in the Middle West and West, and with Field and Stream, which 
has purchased and combined Forest and Stream, you have complete 
coverage of American fishing and hunting. You could select, as 
a gift to a hunting or fishing pal, no other magazines for sportsmen 
as large and as popular as Outdoor Life and Field and Stream. 
What other gift more appropriate or more appreciated could you 
purchase for so small an investment? 


Subscriptions May Be NeworRenewal 


You, or the friend for whom you order one or both of these 
magazines, may already be a subscriber. In this case, the sub- 
scription will be automatically extended an additional year from 
its present expiration date. But, in ordering a subscription 
known to be a renewal or extension, it will help if you will write 
“renewal” after the name of the magazine on the coupon below. 


(This coupon must be mailed direct to the office below) 


@ Subscription Department é 
= OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION, F 8 
m 111 E. Hitt St., Mount Morris, Ill. - 
Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $3.00 (Canadian price, $4.00; foreign, $5.00) a 
8 for a year of each of the following magazines: H 
4 OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION, beginning with issue dated................ : 
™@ FIELD AND STREAM, beginning with issue dated 0000000 0ceeceeseeeeeneenneene -- 
ene nuhsncecnanniaiiitil . 
a 
t I i sa ciateasiemniaiceeaeni siclaendoacdcededeuateiiasinaiata titetiiadialanialicedicaleatetigmsnesiaamanteamenmailal - 
o Sa eee eee ow a a 





The Finest Gift for Any Sportsman 


| the same shell when it comes out. This 


straight cylinder or improved -cylinder, 
which finally is a matter of shooting pretty 
much in the woods or not. The improved- 
cylinder Remington is a pretty close shoot- 
ing barrel, capable of killing often at 40 
yards—also capable of missing at 15 yards 
if the hold is not good. 

The Remington Model 16 Sportsman is 
pretty much like the other Remingtons, 
except better looking, and the ammunition 
is different. Oddly enough, the Reming- 
tons have taken advantage of the issue of 
this gun to design new ammunition for it. 
This new Remington Nitro Express car- 
tridge is the most powerful made for 16 


| bore guns. The queer part of it is that 


I used to have a suspicion that heavy, pro- 
gressive powder loads were a bit too 
strenuous for an automatic, yet here is a 


| similarly powerful shell, made expressly 
| for an automatic. The cartridge comes in 


a 234-inch case, load 3% drams of powder 
and 1% ounces of shot. Just judging by 
the feel of it when fired and by the report, 
all the ammunition is in that shell that is 
claimed for it. When fired it feels and 
sounds more like a 12 gauge than a 16. 
Patterns are good at that, very even, high 
velocity apparently, and not too much 
spread. Fact is, the spread is just right 
in a full choke and a bit too close in an 
improved cylinder. The gun handles the 


| cartridge perfectly, and it also handles and 


Five Dollar Value for Three Dollars 


shoots the 2;s-inch case just as well, the 
latter never failing to function in the ac- 
tion so far as my experience goes. 

The Remingtons have made a double 


| killing with this new cartridge, because it 


is a good and powerful cartridge of it- 
self, and I understand, so far as auto- 
matics are concerned, it will have to be 
shot in a Remington gun. Some of the 
automatics are too short in the frame for 
this shell, and I doubt if they can be al- 
tered to take it. Also a lot of double 16s 
are chambered for the shorter case and 
would require new chambering. The Rem- 
ington, 16 bore pump will of course take 


cartridge and the Remington, 16 bore 
Sportsman should become as popular a 
combination as ever has appeared on the 
American market. The powerful shell may 
not be so much needed in quail shooting, 
but for ducks should be right at home. I 
shot ducks for years with a 12 bore, load 
1% ounces of shot, never knowing that I 
needed anything else, and this 16 is fully 
as powerful, and the patterns are fully as 


gon rd. 


Cleaning Rods and Clean- 
ing Devices 

LS pewor gonad or other people imagine I 

need a lot of cleaning rods and other 

things to clean guns with. 3ecause of 

Kleanbore and like shotgun shells, I do not 


| need the rods so much any more, but I 








| still have them. 

Away back, thirty or forty years ago, 
somebody gave me a Powers rod, made of 
hollow brass, sectioned, the handle screw- 
ing off to betray an oil can, with a valve 
in the spout so that the oil couldn't spill 
out. I have that rod yet, and it is one of 
the, best. In later years, A. G. Parker 
& Company of Birmingham, Eng., sent 
me two celluloid-covered rods, that are 
very handsome affairs, and, so far as I 


| know, not made in this country. Then the 
| Marble Arms Company sent me a rod in 


three sections, of polished steel with a 
wood handle. That is a fine and power- 
ful rod. I use it with a Marble shotgun 
cleaner, and with a draw boring tool that 
somebody in Georgia sent me to test out. 
I am sorry I do not know the name and 
address of the man any more, for his tool 

















= 


was all right. I can drawbore a barre} 
with it and also grind a certain amount of 
choke into a cylinder barrel, or take a bit 
of choke out of a barrel which I want more 
open. With this tool, I changed a barrel 
which shot a 30-inch pattern into one which 
patterned into a 24-inch, at 20 yards—more 
to my liking for Western quail shooting. 

In some of my correspondence, I must 
have mentioned that at one time when liy- 
ing in Illinois, I made my own rods, both 
shotgun and rifle, of Big Muddy shell-bark 
hickory. Straightway, Tom Turpin, the 
turkey hunter, made me a rod of Tennessee 
Hickory, a powerful affair which I use in 
a 10 bore. That rod is polished; has a tre- 
mendous handle; is in one piece; and will 
last far longer than I will; and while it can 
be bent, it can’t be broken. On top of the 
Turpin rod, E. A. Van Fossen, of Staun- 
ton, Va., sent me a half dozen rods, as- 
sorted sizes, all bores from 28 to 12. 
Lord knows how anybody could afford 
time to make such rods by hand, but Van 
Fossen did it anyhow. They are all 
rounded up with sandpaper, tapered hand- 
somely, and then oiled with linseed. I am 
all fixed out unless I get hold of a .410 
bore shotgun, which I do not want. 

One of the Van Fossen rods I am going 
to turn into a drawboring tool, after the 
fashion designed by Fred Kimble. In do- 
ing this, you take the drawboring device I 
have mentioned, put it on a rod, push it 
through from the butt until it projects at 
the muzzle. That muzzle has a bolt in it 
which turns in with a screw, expanding 
the tool. Tighten up with that bolt, have 
the other end of the rod squared to take 
a brace (same as is used with a brace and 
bit), put the barrel in a vice, set for the 
place that is to be ground out, 


The | 











and turn | 


with the brace as fast and as long as you | 


If you want a recess choke you will 
soon have it, or if you want to take some 
choke out of the muzzle, that can quickly 
be done. The only thing that has to be 
guarded against is too abrupt curves in 
any cut made, because such abruptness will 
lead to shot balling and must be beveled 
and taken out. Cuas. ASKINS, 


like. 





Dhotéun Queries 


answered by 


Capt. Chas.Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letters on 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. Enclose 
2-cent stamp for reply, and give complete address 
plainly. 

The .410 for Clay Birds 

Editor:—I have decided to take up trap shoot- 
ing in order to spend more time outdoors and 
would like to ask your opinion of a single barrel 
shotgun of small bore like a Winchester .410. 
Will such a gun break clay birds at 30-40 yards, 


or is it a toy?—D. S. C., N. Y. 

Answer:—The .410 will break clay birds, at 
20-foot rise, but in my opinion you can practice 
the remainder of your time and will never do 
any satisfactory trap shooting with a .410. The 
The birds are hard to hit with such a tiny gun, 
and they must be centered to break them at any 
distance. The little guns shoot very close up to 
25 yards or maybe 30. Beyond that the pat- 
tern thins out fast, and is unreliable. Only 


an occasional clay bird can be broken at 40 yards, 
and it is not well hit. 

The .410 caliber is also ptetty much a 40 bore, 
that is 40 bullets to the pound. My own notion 
is that a full-grown man is just fooling away his 
time with it, except maybe for skeet shooting. 
It is not fit for game shooting and is not 
adapted to regular trap shooting, and all told it 
is just a boy’s gun. The man who doesn’t care 
anything about wing shooting can get along with 
it, just potting things, where it serves very well. 

If I wanted a light gun, without recoil, having 


AUTOMATIC 25 CAL. Y 
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Easiest-Surest Way to 


Marble’s Nitro-Solvent gives perfect protection to all rifles, shotguns 
and revolvers. Only Marble’s cleans and oils in one operation. 
—It dissolves all harmful residue 
—It prevents and removes rust and corrosion 
— It lubricates thoroughly 


—lItis always ready for instant use 
NITRO 


31 MARBLES SOLVENT 


—is especially valuable for new or highly prized guns. It insures 


mplete protecti 
aameamemenmes Anti-Rust Wick 
Marble’s Anti-Rust Wick keeps out mois- 
ture and prevents rust during the long months 
when your gun is notin use. gust keep the 
wick saturated with Marble's Nitro-Solvent 
and your gun will be kept always bright and 
clean and ready forinstant use. M 
MARBLE arble Products are for sale 
671 ee co. ing ‘Goods Dea Hardware and Sport- 
Dealers. Write for 
jadstone, Mich., U.S. A. 2 Ca 







'0.244—3 o2 .can 80c 
0.644—6 oz can 60c 
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Makes old guns like new 
Will not injure finest steel 


No heating is necessary. $ 00 
Restores the finish on 5 pend 
guns in ten minutes for 

Send for circular” What Gunsmiths Say” 
New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Desk 0-14, New Method Bidg. Bradford, Pa. 


WINCHESTER Sale 
A onc in a ietine oppor AOS 


than wholesale the latest Model Winchester 55 light-weight takedown 

half-magazine repeater * with nickel steel tapered 24- inch bbls. and shotgun 

butt. 25/35 and .32 W. S. only. Brand new and shipped in original 

Winchester factory boxes. $24.95. Lyman tang peep-sight attached $4.00 additional. Leather 

and canvas takedown cases $1.50. Limited stock. Order yours today. We ship c. o. d. 
examination $5.00 M. O. For cash in full we pack jointed rod free. 

Boston, Mass. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, Inc., 38 South St., 


314 to 8 power $13 upward. Pocket 
6 power, universal prism binocular 
$15. We carry everythingin glasses 
and guarantee satisfaction or refund 
$35 Stereosco ket; 8 power. 
oe , 150 —_ feld. niversa 
ocu 
J. ALDEN LORING 
Box OL, Owego, New Yerk 
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The smallest size automatic, with 
largest magazine capacity—10 shots 
Side safety; proof tested; brand new 


Vest Pocket 7 Shot L wean” 
side safety; proof tested 
Holster and Box of Cartridges v4 
Write for = og of Rifles, Guns, Colts, 8. & W 
2 Deposit required on C. 0. D.’s 


HUDSON. SPTG. GDS. CO., L-52 Warren St, 
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This REMINGTON SHEATH Knife 
is just what you need for hunting, fishing and camping 
trips. It has a 4% inch blade of finest steel, with handle 
shaped for non-slip grip, and a heavy leather sheath, 
We will send you this knife. 


FREE 


of charge on receipt of only 


New York 
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Enjoy better shooting at traps, skeet or hunting 








Every pattern uniform, killing Recoil re- | $1.00 for a Two-year subscripe 
duced. For 12 ga. singles, single shot, repeat tion to Hunting & Fishing, 
ing, autoloading shotguns. Free illustrated folder. a monthly magazine 
LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. crammed full of hunting, fish- 

85 West St., Middlefield, Conn., U. S. A. ing, camping and trapping 
stories and pictures, valuable 

ae information about guns, re- 
volvers, fishing tackle, game 








law changes, best places to get 
fish and game, ete. Clip this 
adv. and mail to-day with $1 
bill to Hunting & Fishing, 
112 Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass, 





Get your Boating and Camping 
books from Outdoor Life Book 
Shop, Mount Morris, IIl. 





























Georgia, J. W. Robertson broke 100 straight 
targets, H. L. Banks 99 and M. T. Lafette 98 to win Ist, 2nd 

and 3rd and all three shot inexpensive Lefevers. You can’t beat a 
Lefever for Skeet, trap or game. 

A. Lefever won the world’s championship at the 
Singles $16.00 and $35.00, doubles $28.25 and $60.00. 


“Who Ever Saw py ere Lefever?” 
LEFEVER ARMS CoO., ITHACA, N.Y. 


At Savannah, 












Olympic Games. 











at the same time power enough to kill things and 
break clay birds, it would be a 28 gauge and not 
a .410. I have used both of these guns a plenty 
and know all experience can teach me.—C. A. 


The 20 for Rabbits 
Remington automatic 12 
full choke and modi- 


Editor:—I own a 
gauge with two barrels, a 


fied. Please tell me how I can overcome flinch- 
ing. I use Super X shells and leader. Will 
an anti-flinch pad help? How much lead do 
you give ducks and rabbits when shooting? I 


use modified barrel for upland shooting and full 
choke on ducks.—A. B., Jil. 


Best 


bore 


Answer way to overcome flinching is 
to get a 20 gun, and light loads in 
it. The recoil or noise of the big bore will prove 
too much for you. 

Lead ducks 5 feet at 40 yards, and use the 
modified barrel. Lead rabbits 2 feet at 20 yards 
and the barrel should be improved cylinder. The 
20 bore is the gun for rabbits.—C. A. 


The Right Choke for Pheasants 


shoot 


Editor:—I am planning on buying a double 
barrel shotgun to hunt pheasant mostly. Now, 
[ am a rotten shot, and am asking you what I 


ought to buy, that is, should I have full choke, 
or what would be best for me?—P. J. K., Minn. 


Answer:—Since you are not a good shot, as 
you say, get a 12 bore shotgun, first barrel, which 
should be the left barrel, quarter choke, and the 
second modified choke. That is, the barrels 
should be choked 50 per and 60 per cent. 
That is about as open a gun as will kill pheas- 
ants up to 40 yards, and you should be able 
to hit with it. Barrels would be 30 inches long 
for this gun, and if shoot the left barrel 
first, then it is to pull at 3% pounds, right 
barrel 4 pounds, If you reverse the thing, then 
the first barrel should pull the lightest anyhow. 
Cheek-piece stock keeps the elevation even.—C. A. 


cent 


you 


Keep a Gun You Like 

I now have a double barreled Lefever, 
shotgun. Have had excellent success 
gun on doves. Will this gun be suit 
able ducks quail with its 28-inch full 
choke and modified barrels. I have been able 
to knock snipe down clear up to 50 yards. Would 


Editor 
lo gauge 
with this 


for and 


you advise getting a pump gun or sticking to my 
present arm?—J. C. H., Calif. 

Answer:—That gun seems to be all right for 
you. The 16 is the best all-around gun there is 
If you can kill snipe up to 50 yards, you can 
kill ducks just as far, and I wouldn’t bother to 
get another gun until I had tried this one on 


ducks anyhow. I have an Ithaca 16 that I like on 
ducks just about as well as a 12 bore, and I like 
it better than a 12 on The 
Lefever should shoot just as well as any gun 


made.—C, A. 


every thing else. 


Quail Days Down Home 


(Continued from page 23) 


and then sent them in to look for him. 
Mack tound him but again refused to fetch 
him out. Sunnyboy picked him up and 
brought him to me and placed him in my 
hand. 

“Damned fine work,” grinned Frank. 

We went on back to the thicket where 
John was waiting and started on along the 
cart path. Upon reaching the north corner 
another field 


of the thicket, we came to 
Ot peas. 
“Soy beans all along this side of the 


thicket ; just beyond the soy beans is a plot 


of cut-over and waste land. It is full of 
briars and sassafras bushes, but it’s fair 
shooting in there,” said John. “The 


chances are those birds are on the edge of 
the thicket or in those small hedges work- 
ing their way back to the thicket. They 
have been feeding in those peas.” 

The cuts or plots were about 80 yards 
wide and about 150 yards long. Small 
ditches, common to flat country, separated 
the cuts. These ditches were overgrown 
with reeds and briars, making a hedge 


about 6 feet wide, ideal cover for quail. 
To make sure that we worked the sec- 

tion thoroughly, I 

take Jeff and Blue 


suggested that Frank 
toy down to the end 
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Arest for lunch 


of the cuts and work the hedge that di- 
vided the pea fields from the waste or 
cut-over tract. As he started off down one 
of the hedges, I noticed that Mack had 
crossed the ditch separating the thicket 
from the pea field and was on point. Sun- 
nyboy was trailing and made a circle across 
the path and came up just behind Mack. 
“Sparrows, probably,” said John. 


CALLED Frank and had him bring the 

old dogs back. Blue Boy will back- 
stand any dog that is on point, but I knew 
Jeff would not back-stand until he got wind 
of birds. As soon as Frank got the dogs 
back Blue Boy immediately came to point 
fully 20 yards behind the puppies, but Jeff 
kept on going until he was within a yard 
of Mack, then he, too, came to point. 

“Birds there, boys,” I informed them. 

The birds were in a pile of pine tops 
at the edge of the thicket. I knew that the 
chances would be ten to one that they 
would go into the thicket when they 
flushed, so I told the boys to take their 
positions in order for each of us to get 
a shot on the rise. When I stepped in to 
flush them about thirty birds came out ot 
that top and sailed straight into the thicket. 

Each of us made a single. Much to my 
surprise, Mack, the little beggar, was the 
first out with his bird. He brought it out 
and dropped it at my feet and wagged his 
tail as if he were well pleased with him- 
self. I gave him a reassuring pat that he 
was right. That did not mean, however, 
that Mack had developed into a retriever so 
suddenly. (It was the only bird that he 
touched during the day.) 

Frank had watched the covey down and 
said they had dropped a few hundred yards 
in the thicket and he thought it was open 
enough for fair shooting. It was such a 
large covey that we decided to risk a few 
briars in order to get another crack at 
them. 

“Those birds are just ahead of us. They 
dropped in this tickle grass,” said Frank. 


I SENT the dogs on ahead, and both of 
the old dogs soon started making game. 
The young ones had quite a time going 
through the briars and were not overanx- 
ious to force their way along so they kept 
well to the rear, but when they noticed 
that Jeff and Blue Boy were scenting they 
plunged on and were close on them when 
Jeff came to point. 

“There are those birds,” warned John. 

But I noticed that Jeff's tail was moving 
ever so slightly and I knew that the birds 
were running. As we drew up behind Jeff 
he began moving ahead again, all three of 
the other dogs creeping along behind him. 
He had moved about 10 yards and then 


came to point again. As he moved up a 
bird flushed about 10 yards in front of 
Jeff, then another. I immediately called a 
warning to the young dogs and they held 
their point. 

“Walk in ahead of Jeff, there may be 
more birds than just that one,” I said to 
John. 

He stepped over in front of the dogs but 
nothing came up. Then all of us moved 
ahead a little farther. The dogs were 
working beautifully and again Jeff came 
to a dead point. But before we could get 
into position the bird canfe up, a single 
From then on the birds began to flush 
ahead of the dogs. I knew at once that 
we were in a covey of Mexican quail. To 
make sure I looked at the bird that I had 
dropped when the covey flushed from the 
pine top and sure enough it was a Mex. 


66°T“HEY’LL ruin the best bird dog in 
the world,” stormed Frank. 

I heartily agreed with him on that, but 

1 couldn’t express myself as vehemently as 

he, due to the fact that I had been liber- 

ating the d things for the past three 

years. 

I would like to say right here that the 
Mexican quail is a game bird all right, 
and I believe when they have been here 
long enough to cross with our native birds 
that we will have a bird that is much faster 
on the wing and much more prolific than 
our native birds, but as far as I am con- 
cerned, I wish that I had never released 
one in the state. They will ruin a young 
dog. Unless you have them cornered as we 
had them in that pile of pine tops, they 
will invariably run ahead of your dog 
after he comes to a point. Too, in thick 
places they will alight in trees and the dogs 
are at a loss. I knew that it would never 
do to spoil those young dogs on that covey 
of spic birds, so we brought them back 
out to the pea fields. 

It was nearing noon before we found 
the third covey. This covey was in 
the open, that 1s, the birds were in the 
hedge that was too far from the thicket 
to make cover on a single fly. Mack found 
the birds and pointed them. Sunnyboy 
came up and made a beautiful back-stand. 
As both old dogs were ranging well down 
the field, I decided to flush the covey with- 
out waiting for them to come up. I wanted 
to see just what the young dogs would 
do on their own. 

I made them hold the point for several 
minutes before I walked in to flush the 
birds. I wanted to be sure that those pups 
were staunch. It thoroughly disgusts me 
to have a dog make a point and then flush 
the birds before you can get within gun- 
shot of them. John walked in to flush the 
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covey and they came up beautifully. The 
covey split on the rise, giving us good 
shooting. When the gunfire was over we 
found that we had six birds down. Sunny- 
boy retrieved my two birds. John and 
Frank, with Mack’s aid, retrieved their own. 








OHN, as usual, had watched the birds 

down. He saw nine of them swing ’ ITHACA AUTO& BURGLAR GUN 
over the hedge, scatter, and drop. That A sawed off shot gun shooting 16 buck shot 
meant that we were going to have some from each barrel, 32 from both barrels. Burglars and rob- 
good single shooting. bers fear it. It’s almost impossible to miss with it. A cheap 
: Only those eg go shot over staunch insurance for banks, factories, homes, and automobiles. 
dogs on singles, think, will appreciate Price $37.50. « od WY mee . - 
the sport that we had in that old field. a Meee hat Seek WS Stress Your mnonting: 
Even though my shooting was much below ithaca Gun Company - Ithaca, N. Y., Box 10 


par that day, I thoroughly enjoyed taking 
my turn on a single. Twice in succession, 


Frank, in the terms of local sportsmen, | q 
“blacked my eye” and got a good laugh SPONGE RUBBER GUN PADS P 
out of it Soret rooted | Fr Otect your gun 








made for Lady 
shooters ‘and be- 


_We had flushed eight of the nine birds, | ginners as well as After each day’s shooting clean the 
killed five of them, and it was Frank’s cee Gow whe barrel with 


suffer sore should- 


turn on the ninth bird. It was a beautiful er from shooting. ; 
H eawaw e« : smo ate 3 A red and Blk. sponge 1,2 and3 Ply. Jostam won 
ye ay Poca Be , and F — on — j | 1827. 28, 20, 90 and 31 G. A. H. Free Catalog Dept. 1. HOPPE S No. 
a Charles Daley gauge double that hac 
tl » reniitat: if t x the I bird ¢ JOSTAM MFG. CO. - Removes every trace of lead and 
1e reputation of yeing the best bird gun in 5252 Broadway Chicago, Ill. metal fouling and prevents rust 


the South. Ordinarily Frank is above the Leading hides rust and_ rust 
starts pitting. Experts always 


average on quail, whether it be on singles | gf sy S975 ne oo - : 
or covey shooting. But on this particular NEW SILENCERS ay Moe aa from y leale 
occasion I think he was too sure of him- : | ee aan Me fee auale oat Gon 
self. Anyway, he missed with both barrels Made in U. S. A. vince yourself. 


and I had the satisfactio f evening the es . ,° — 
aati by aden gpa pig hee Cal. 22. $7. gery Hi-Powers $12. FRANKA. HOPPE, Inc., 
0. H. BROWN © 2315 N. 8th St. - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


16 gauge. 
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Believe it or not, after resting until 3 
o'clock in the afternoon, we started out 


again and flushed seven coveys in open 
ground before starting for home, and not MODEL 50 
one of us had exceeded the bag limit. 
On the last covey I put the two young ATI2 9, 9 A | d | 
> thi ‘gree. We flushed . u to Od er! 


dogs through the third degree. 

the birds and did not shoot on the rise. 
We watched them down and gave the dogs 
ample time to prove their worth. It was 
a field trial event. The two old dogs 




















just hold your aim with rifle at shoulder and pull the 


seemed to sense the fact that it was up to No pump to operate; pul 
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they gave them every opportunity. Though loads. Six shots. 22” round barrel. Pistol grip butt-stock,. Rubber butt plate. 
neither of the young dogs was eligible to Rocky Mt. rear end ivory bead front sights. 

register, they proved beyond a reasonable Write for catalog Expert Repair Service 
doubt that they had bird sense. They 85 THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY 
would probably never make the grade in ‘ 

ha ra, ne ie < far a — a & Willow Street New Haven, Conn. 
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my satisfaction that they had bird sense, 


and after all that is what counts when you | ~ cai. .30-.40 | se 
are hunting for quail. With shooting dogs Six:Shot Learn to MOUNT | 
KRAG CARBINE B rds and imals 


that know their business, a day after 
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fect day. today for our ees 60 page illustrated catalog of money 
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Calling Geese with Jazz 


(Continued from page 19) 












“WEAR BEST 
Paul grinned when I slapped him on the N\Purs” 
back and hefted this well fed bird. I 
thought he looked to be in a good mood. 
“Now—uh—what about,” I began meek- 
ly, “—-uh—trying out this set, Paul. I be- 
lieve that—” 
He turned around after scanning the 
sky. “Listen! Look down the bar. Here 
comes a pair of ’em. They’re leaving that 


big flock that just dropped to the edge of FD 

the water hole. If you say another word 

about radio—” he stopped, staring at the FREE Resatiful illustrated book, 

sky. “Look at that!” ZSOZIO5OSBF=: @ Game e,”" with dozens of pho- 
Catalog ree write today. bt a 
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worse, they turned around and came back H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY : 
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latest styles — perfect fit and 
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\ HILE I called them several kinds of 

picturesque and = rather’ unlovely 
names, they came on again. “Now,” I 
said, confidently, “if I had this radio 
tuned in, 1 bet we could—” 

“Keep still,” Paul hissed through his 
teeth. “Will you hush!” 

“Yes,” I whispered, looking sadly down 
at the radio. “Yes, I'll keep.” 

That pair of honkers finally decided to 
sneak up from the rear, but they came 
too close. Turning around in the blind, 
Paul and I rose up and decided to sprinkle 
them with No. 2s. Long shots, of course, 
but—wham! wham! and out of the corner 
of my eye I saw Paul’s drop. My bird 
staggered and went sailing down, way 
across the bar. 

It only took me a jiffy to get out of 
the pit and I went down the bar like a 
ten-second man. It hadn't moved from the 
moment it landed and so we had three 
birds and Paul was one up. 

About the time I started in with my 
goose, a flock of more than 200 came 
across wind from the Mississippi River 
and then veered southward to the lower 
end of the bar where easily 4,000 geese 
were fussing noisily around as if they 
didn't know whether to hold a convention, 
a mass meeting, or go into the fields and 
eat. {[t was a thrilling spectacle to watch, 
filling the air with resonant “awnkings” 
and fat, heavy-bodied birds. 

As I slid down into the blind, a small 
bunch of seven had left the main conven- 
tion and started upwind toward us. 

“Paul,” I said, “this is the most active 
day I have ever seen on a sand bar since 
that rainy day, three years ago. D’you 
remember how we bagged thirteen ’way 
down the river? There are so many birds 
flying that it would be a circus to see their 
reaction to my radio. You can't tell, a nice 
love ballad might bring ’em all around us.” 


H* DIDN’T take his eyes off the bar. 
H 


e didn’t change his position or utter 
a word, but boy, was his gesture eloquent! 
So I relaxed and peered out under the big 
plank and saw that five geese were coming 
in. But they wouldn't decoy. Way down 
the sandy flat the thousands were still as- 
sembled near the water hole. Some were 
leaving, some piling in. 

“We're going to get our birds from that 
bunch,” remarked anti-radio Paul, after a 
few minutes. “Small bunches will break 
away and come up here. Look at those 
beauties !” 

What a time they were having down 
there! I forgot all about my radio experi- 
ments as I watched the sky parade of the 
honkers. They seemed to know they were 
safe. The club permitted no shooting on 
that part of the bar. With water and food 
plentiful, it was one grand fiesta. 

We watched the birds for nearly twenty 
minutes and then a strange honking from 
the rear turned us quickly. We saw three 
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birds were coming in from the river and 
threatening to give us a play. 

“Now, we're going to get them,” whis- 
pered Paul. “Call when you're ready. 
They’re going to be on your side.” 

Crouching there in the pit, guns at 
ready, we waited in silence for them. They 
looked as if they would come right on but 
they fooled us. It was a dirty trick, and 
instead of swinging up to give both of 
us a chance to use our guns, two of them 
did a right bank and veered to Paul's side 
—and the other one followed along. 

[ waited until I was sure that Paul 
could get both of his and then jumped 
into action. Paul’s gun spoke twice and 
down came two birds. By leaning far 
back—until I thought my neck would snap 
—I missed my first shot and then dropped 
the honker with the second. 


NE of Paul's birds’ was a sprinter and 
he started after it while I picked up 
the other two. That made four, his limit, 





Tuning in for the black mallards. 
Paul at the dials 


for Paul. But I still had two more to 
go. We had been in the blind less than 
an hour. 

“I'll work your blamed radio,” said Paul, 
grinning, and looking as if he felt like a 
million dollars while he patted his four 
geese. He settled down and began to pull 
buttons and twist the dials. I eased back 
into my seat and lighted a cigarette. I 
thought we might as well listen to a little 
music while we waited for some more birds 
to show up. 

Paul continued to fuss and monkey with 
the radio. I sat there in the cool, shady 
pit and smoked and ate an apple. I think 
I was as astonished as Paul when the 
buzzing and crackling sounds broke into 
music. A voice, that couldn’t have been 
anything but a’ radio announcer’s, said: 
“This is station . at Cape Girardeau. 





Enroute to the goose pit. Pauline at the left. Frank Miller at extreme right, 
and Paul Davis 





We are to be favored with some organ 
music.” 

This made Paul laugh. “There's your 
organ,” he said, “now bring on your geese. 
You wanted to charm ’em with music, now 
let’s see what happens.” 

Fifteen minutes later, we had the chance. 
Paul had agreed to turn down the music 
until the bird was coming fairly close and 
then turn up the power and see if any- 
thing happened. Four geese headed upwind 
and toward our pit. I was all hot and 
bothered over the prospect of dropping two 
and seeing what the organ music could d 

But those four birds gave me the go-by. 
They. turned toward the river and I thought 
they had gone. Then one swung back 
again. 

“Here he comes!” 

Paul crouched at the dials while [ 
hugged my gun as this lone honker, talk- 
ing constantly, circled us and then came 
on upwind. He set his wings and zoomed 
down beautifully. Oh, what a picture they 
make when they do that. It always gives 
me a little thrill dancing on the back of 
my neck. Just as this old fellow got within 
range, I nodded. Paul twisted the dials, 
and our radio sent the full-throated organ 
music out into the morning air for the 
benefit of one lone honker settling grace- 
fully down from the November sky. The 
sound waves must have bounced out of our 
pit and hit that honker right on the ear- 
drums because, if a bird can look sur- 
prised, that one did. 


MUST confess that the experiment was 

a failure. It is possible that the organ 
was a trifle flat, or that our portable set 
permitted too much static to blat its way 
across the organ recital, but the bird didn't 
close his eyes and drift in ecstasy. No 
sir! He just did a fast side slip and 
started racing for the river, his eyebrows 
raised in astonishment and disapproval. I 
had the sight on him and gave him a blast 
of No. 2 shot as he tried to pivot on one 
wing and leave our sand-bar concert. Down 
he came. 

“Well,” said Paul, very much amused at 
this nonsense, “radio has some advan- 
tages which I didn’t see at first. If you 
want a nice angling shot, turn it on and 
they'll do a right angle for you. But, 
Bob, you're full of prune juice on the idea 
of geese liking radio music.” 

My fourth goose showed no more artis- 
tic appreciation of radio than the third. 
This one got a blast when he was right 
above us and his only response was to 
speed up and try to get away from the 
soothing music. 

Two limits of geese in less than two 
hours and-then Pauline came around to 
haul us back to the clubhouse—radio and 
all. The club manager was both amazed 
and delighted. He immediately suggested 
that a duck blind was available so that we 
could continue my radio “experiments” 
down there. 

That mild, warm, fall afternoon on the 
duck pond, with a big football game com- 
ing in, Paul and I tossed shot at the black 
mallards, greenheads, and teal in such style 
that it will remain in my memory for a 
long time. The birds zoomed into our 
timber hole and paused long enough to 
listen to: “Notre Dame gained 5 yards on 
that fake off-tackle thrust... . now 
they’re lining up .... mow ....” and 
then tried to forward pass past our 12 
gauges. And did we stop ’em! 

I believe Paul is convinced that radio 
is a fine gadget for duck and goose shoot- 
ing during the football season but, inas- 
much as I haven’t yet found out just what 
kind of a program geese like, we still have 
some experimenting to do in the Mississippi 
River and sand-bar country. 
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By Hamilton M. Laing | your skill with a Lyman front and 
” . ; rear sight designed for your particu- 
T MAY be taken as a safe rule of even to use of the telescope. lar rifle. Now you'll make every shot 
shooting, that a good rifle sight is one A good game sight or combination of count. Just send us the make, model 
with which you can hit. Sights of sights should be simple, adaptable to vari- and caliber, and will be giad to give 
course have been put on rifles merely as ous lights and kinds of game, easy in you the correct information. There's 
aids to accuracy in hitting, but there are operation, and as accurate as_ possible. a Lyman Sight for every gun made. 
so many forms of sights offered today by The discussion here is intended to apply } 
well-meaning manufacturers trying to to game, as target shooting, where the | 
please the shooting public that it 1s no shooter has plenty of time and_ shoots 
wonder the beginner in the game often is during composure, allows a far wider lati- 
betuddled and _ finds himself” in the field tude in complexity of sighting equipment. 
not wisely equipped for his job. It is different in hunting; we seldom get 
There really is no all-around sight any a shot under conditions of normal com- 
more than we could agree on the all-around posure. Usually the heart is fast, the lungs 
rifle itself, but there are some forms of overworking, a deal of excitement in the 
sight that come nearer to this desideratum blood. 
than many others. In order to understand 
this better let us get down to basic prin- WO forms of sights involving differ- 
ciples, Sights are put on a rifle barrel ent principles. at once confront the Z 
simply as an aid in aligning the bore so tyro—open sights and aperture or peep. 
that we can send the bullet straight to The first question bearing on a decision :, ‘ _— 
the object we desire to hit. At close range is: How old are you—or your eyes? Open New AS J Receiver Sight 
sights are not necessary at all. We can sights—those usually supplied with the . re : ‘ . 
throw bullets by mere pointing—by feel— commoner rifles—are for the young. The for Winchester 52 Rifle 
as we throw a stone or club—the highest young eye of normal sight can focus at ae by 34 emsangp? + aggyane geben —- 
form of this type of muscular skill com- close range and thus the rear sight—usu- cmomt, bhomaks cate Seakiie sans to commana. 
bining eye and hand, being seen in the ally a V—can be seen sharply at the same Use with No. 17A Lyman front sight. This 
archer and baseball pitcher. There are time as the front sight—usually a bead combination developes highest degree of ac: 
: ° curacy with the super-accurate Model 52. 48J 
no sights on an arrow yet the old cloth type—and the two lined upon the game. with large disc, $13.00. 17A, with 8 inserts, 
vard shaft could be driven very straight As the eye grows old—from the forties $2.50. Free folder. 
to its target. With a shotgun we shoot onward—the focus lengthens, the eye can- 
a very great deal by this sense of feel; not see the rear sight sharply and sight- 
indeed a loss of a front bead from the gun ing through this hazy, nebulous V means 
is no great handicap to some folk. Wing invariably loss of accuracy, which same 
shooting with the scatter gun demands can be overcome only by means of the Me Bt ‘ 
only a fair degree of accuracy. The good peep. Bead front 
wing-shot keeps his eyes on his bird—both Undoubtedly the best form of open | 55 Front Sight —o—— =—oa 2 ee 
eyes open—and fires when he gets there. sights is given in the straight bar with | Globeand Ivory Stands out in leaf rear sight. 
The same use, to a limited extent, may small notch for the rear and a bead of | Be **7* eo ai 
be made of the rifle. Once, while tinker- different color for front. The long Send 10 Cents for Complete Sight Catalog 
mg wiry — in the ng I found 7 re 7 the rear serves instantly | The LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
could make quite accurate shooting at to level the rifle—a most important con- i . . . . 
25 feet with ea rear sight at all—merely sideration. If the bead fits the notch (the 85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 
using the feel of my cheek to the stock V should be shallow, not deep) the com- 
as guide at that end. Many men shooting bination gives quick alignment for eleva- 
at a running deer in cover use a rifle in tion. For young eyes it is a good game 
much the same way. But this of course sight, simple, quick in action, and fairly the 
holds only for close range,« halfway accu- accurate. 
racy. Our skill in making accurate rifle But it has its limitations. The rear TRACE MARK 
barrels to throw high-powered pills has sight covers up too much of the game and 
so far outdistanced our skill of eye and all bead front sights are open to the ob- 
hand that we have been forced to call in jection that whether fine or coarse, they we This 
assistance in the way of aids to the eye tell the truth only under two sets of light . th 
as e 
— - 
life—in 
aE Duxbaks” 
REEDOM! 
A Fs ear the 
clothes 


to enjoy it. Clothes in which you 
can cut loose in the real outdoors 
regardless of weather. Genuine 
Duxbak Clothes. For nearly thir- 
ty years the popular stand-by of 
sportsmen everywhere. Five dif- 
ferent coats. Breeches short, 
medium and long in same waist- 
band sizes. Long pants, shell 
vests, hat caps, leggings. Choice 
of two best colors. Your dealer 
Fr will gladly fit you out, 





D z UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 
A, B and C, bar and V on rear sight, bead in front. In A it can be seen that when the 814 Noyes Street Utica, N. Y. 
bead appears larger than the bull, the aim must be at 6 o'clock. B and C show that Besides Durbak, also corduroy, moleskin, | 
much of the game is hidden in case of deer and grouse. D, E and F show the use of the waterproof mackinaw. Style Book FREE. 


peep and block on game. The distinct line of the top of the block is the cure for bad ele- 
vation. Very little of the game is hidden 








OO 


conditions. A bead is round but it can 
only appear truly that way when the source 
of light is behind or in front of the shooter 
or on a gray day of even light diffusion. 
It is exactly the principle of the moon. 
In bright lights shot in from right or left, 
one or other side of the bead is bound to 
be an illuminated crescent and the shoot- 
er’s eye be misled a trifle as to its real 
position——a little thing, but sometimes all 
important. 

Again glowing bead front sights, though 
admirable in the gray woods, have a way, 
when in the light, of smothering a small 
object and under certain conditions the 
bull’s-eye will even appear to move around 
them mockingly. Thus they lose in ac- 
curacy and often fall down when the 
shooter must have it. 

The peep employs quite a different prin- 
ciple in that in looking through the 
aperture you do not focus upon it—thus 
bringing the aging eye quite back to par 
with the young. But the peep goes much 
farther than this. In looking through the 
tiny hole, the latter appears very large 
and the eye, automatically taking the cen- 
ter, magnifies any error very greatly— 
thus compelling very accurate sighting. 
The latter process is simplified in that the 
eye has now but two points to consider: 
the front sight and the game. In the case 
of the open sights there were three points 
to be aligned. Aiso in the peep you are 
enabled to see practically all your game. 
An aperture of less than ,*; of an inch 
allows you to see not only your deer at 
50 yards but considerable space around 
him. You may even see the base block 
and end of barrel, but no matter. 


S FOR the hunting requirements of a 
good sight: that it be simple, adapt- 
able to conditions, and quick in action, the 
peep will do for older eyes—and do it a 
little better—what open sights can do for 
the young. Objections to the aperture 
sight are almost invariably heard from 
new users who have not yet learned to 
look through it rather than sight through 
it; and if there is a fraction of falling 
down in that in the darkness open sights 
can be used later than the peep, this can 
be almost remedied by having a very large 
aperture. Little or nothing in accuracy is 
lost by it—and at any rate a hunter can 
shoot in any light that allows him to see 
horns on a deer, which should cover the 
case. 
The peep on the rear can be used of 





In aiming, the head is put in the center 

of the aperture, the block brought up 

from below and when the top of the block 

cuts under the spot—another grouse 
for the bag 
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course with a wide range of sights in 
front and it is of one combination that I 
wish here to sing the praises. A _ little 
personal experience history may not be 
amiss. Raised on the old-fashioned bead 
and V type with which on an old .32 
Remington rim fire of the first issue, I 
found it easy in ‘teen age to remove 
grouse and rabbit heads, and one day I 
manufactured from a dime a peep sight 
that was so deadly in execution by com- 
parison that I was a convert for life. My 
next love was a high-power .303 equipped 
with silver bead and buckhorn rear with 
which I never hit anything in particular 
and certainly missed every coyote—quite 
a number of them. I had replaced the 
open rear sight with a jointed peep which 
did a lot better, when I stumbled upon 
the block front sight on the first N. R. A. 
.22 Savage and became converted again to 
a new faith. I may say in passing that I 
stayed with the jointed rear peeps until 
one developed a wiggle in its joint—this 
through the rough usage of a pack horse 
—which wiggle cost me my only chance 
to date at a fine big Alaskan grizzly. 
After which I veered to a homemade, 
strong, one-elevation fixed peep (for high 
powers) and a block out in front. All 
three of my rifles now are equipped with 
block front and rear peep, and so enthu- 
siastic am I about the deadliness of this 
simple, efficient combination, that until 
someone can show me the error of my 
way—without using a ‘scope, of course— 
I fear I will remain confirmed in the be- 
lief that there just is nothing like it. It 
is the sight that gets the pill there. It 
brings home the bacon. 

The block sight, though for obvious rea- 
sons really a blade, appears from the rear 
as a simple, narrow, vertical oblong, cut 
perfectly true. It lies in the groove of 
the sliding base block exactly as the beaded 
blades do. It may be cut either vertical 
to the barrel (on the rear or sighting end) 
or leaned slightly backward, or the upper 
part only leaned back—this last as a means 
of avoiding any possibility of sheen. In 
my own case, as my rifles are game guns, 
I leave the block very close to the vertical 
as a turning back of the blade gives a 
hooked effect that makes the sight too 
prone to get caught on things. 


HE blade should be quite thick, the 

block coarse, with a square head to 
catch the eye instantly and give never a 
doubt as to its exact position. My blocks 
are about '% of an inch wide. The prin- 
ciple of the thing is almost directly op- 
posed to the old idea of drawing down 
fine in the notch (with open sights) and 
putting what you see—or think you see— 
on the spot to be hit. The square top of 
the block gives an absolutely certain ele- 
vation line and that line tends to locate 
itself automatically across the exact cen- 
ter of the peep. All the value of the op- 
tical advantage of the peep is combined 
with another principle that comes to aid 
in accuracy from the front sight. That is, 
it is much easier for the eye to locate 
centrally the square top of the block, than 
to locate a shimmering bead that has no 
fixed, exact line across its upper edge— 
for it has no edge and the curve of its 
top varies considerably with the lighting. 
And no matter what is the angle of the 
light, it cannot distort the block as it can 
the shimmering round bead. 

Such a front sight is cure for bad ele- 
vation—that bane of riflemen using the old 
types of open sights. You know your 
elevation because your bullet is going to 
land along the line of the top edge of the 
block. The rifle should be sighted in hold- 
ing 6 o’clock on a small bull, thus landing 
the bullet always a mere fraction above 





the exact top of block. It is this prin- 
ciple that makes the use of this combi- 
nation a trifle awkward to the confirmed 
“hold-on” shooter—who wants to cover 
the bull—whereas the merest tyro, begin- 
ning right, can shoot very accurately at 
once with the block. The block is too big 
for the hold-on shooter; it is a great 
clumsy blob, that covers his game en- 
tirely. But this use is entirely wrong, 
defeating the very purpose of the thing. 


HE vertical shank tends instantly to 

correct any canting of the rifle. The 
straight line of the top seeks the center 
of the big hole—you get accuracy and 
optical, compelling simplicity both ways. 
And holding 6 o'clock, you are able al- 
ways to see a great deal of your target 
and all of the spot which you wish to hit. 
To aim correctly then, you reverse old 
ideas. You bring the bull—whether a tar- 
get spot, or the imaginary spot on your 
game—into the very center of the enlarged 
peep, and bringing the top of the block 
up from below, press when the line reaches 
the bull. Simplicity itself. 

There is another valuable principle in- 
volved in the use of a large block. Every- 








In actual use the circle would be much 

larger. The apparent size of the peep de- 

pends to some extent on itsdistance from 

the shooter’s eye. It allows more of the 

game to be seen than with the bar-and- 
bead type 


one who has tried to hit a small bull with 
any sort of sight knows the impossibility 
of holding on such an object. The 6 
o'clock hold then is the only one with any 
form of front sight. But with the large 
straight top the tiniest bull tends to fit 
itself into the middle of the line. The 
error can be noted by the eye about 100 
times easier than it can be with any form 
of bead. There is thus an optical ad- 
vantage obtained in this combination from 
both sights. In other words, the eye tends 
naturally to find the center of the peep at 
the rear while the bull tends to find the 
middle of the block in front and when it 
pets there, the aim is complete. 

This sight combination is exceedingly 
accurate and yet it is not slow in use on 
game. There is no reason why a game 
rifle should not be as accurate as a target 
rifle. Granted that few of them are and 
that thousands of rifles yearly are packed 
into the woods and used on deer and big 
game—rifles that in a turkey shoot would 
not win a feather—yet, who can say how 
many wounded, half-shot animals that es- 
cape to die get away on account of crude 
sighting equipment as much as to careless- 




















eat 


ness or bad aim? It is true that half- 
accurate rifles kill much 
big game—but when that crafty old buck 
peeps out from behind a tree at 100 yards 
and a bullet must go straight and true, 
then it is that accuracy is worth just about 
everything in the game. 


of the block may 
shooter desires in 
I have 


HE material 

whatever the 
to meet lighting conditions. 
brass, iron, and silver with about equal 
success. The black front sight of this 
type will, I believe, meet more uses suc- 
cessfully than any other, but I have 
switched on my deer gun from i to 


used 


iron 
silver because of the fact that the coastal 
woods where [ hunt mainly are usually 
very dark. Yet, though silver is a slight 
advantage there, I have seen light condi- 





Two examples of bad holding. Left, the 
mistake of the beginner in taking the 
whole animal as the bull's-eye, witha 


low shot as result Right, a bad aim 

which can quickly be corrected as the 

eye tends to center both the bird and the 
top edge of the block 


tions in which the gray silver simply 
melted out of sight leaving only its black 
base block for the eye. The silver sight 
can of course be blackened in a moment 
by means of a match. For all open coun- 
try conditions I greatly prefer the black 
block and for finding the middle of a 
coyote’s gray, indistinct, slinking body, or 
a deer’s gray, shadowy shoulder or neck. 
There is simply nothing like it. A coyote 


in his natural surroundings or even on 
snow is one of the hardest targets in 
America. 

With the beginner in the use of the 


large block, there is sometimes difficulty 
encountered and inexplicable misses scored 
because of a failure to remember that vital 
thing: that you should hit on the line of 
the top of block. After one has shot in 
practice on a small bull, there may be a 
tendency when the aim is turned on 
ground hog or grouse to take the whole 


ae 


game—that is, 


be 
order 
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A and B indicate types of block sights 

B is hooked to prevent sheen and is bet- 

ter for target than game. C Zives the 

correct sighting on a small bull. Note 

that the bull automatically tends to find 
center of block 


figure of the game as the bull. It is cor- 
rect for the tiny target bull to sit on the 
line, but not for Br’er ground hog. The 
line must bisect his body or cross his neck 
or head. That is, you must not hold 6 
o'clock on the whole chuck or bird, but 


on the spot you wish to hit. Otherwise 
you are bound to under shoot. The failure 
of shooters to fire at an imaginary bull’s- 
eye on the place to be hit has doubtless 
caused as many misses as the equally com- 
mon error of yanking and pulling off at 
instant of firing, 

Through the last ten years I have used 
this sight combination on a very wide 
variety of game, small stuff from grouse 





A course in Natural History might be recom- 
mended for beginners 


to ground hogs, lynx, or coyote for the 
.22, and big game for the high power, and 
I could not wish to change. From pulling 
a little pigeon hawk off the eagle tree—a 
giant Sitka spruce whose head is far out 
of gunshot—or knocking a_ neck-broken 
blacktail off his hoofs, it is the sight that 
gets me there. It is my hope that these 
lines may help some groping Nimrod into 
the path of straight shooting; give him, 


in the days of failing eye, a key to a veri- 
table treasure house of joy in the use of 
his old fire-stick. 


| 





For finding the center of a gray shape, such as ground squirrel, chuck, coyote or deer, 


the large black block with its straight edge is ideal 














A CLEAN GUN 
gets the 


GAME 


You can always depend on a gun 
kept clean with 3-in-One. For this 
oil does its job thoroughly—guard- 
ing barrels against rust and pitting; 
limbering all working parts to make 
them instantly active. 


Three-in-One is especially blended 
from animal, mineral and vegetable 
oils to do three different things at 
one time. As it lubricates, it also 
cleans and prevents rust. No plain 
mineral oil can ever provide such 
complete protection for guns. 

You'll find 3-in-One fine for other 
things, too. Try it on fishing rodsand 
reels; bicycle; also on the generator 
and distributor of your car. Handy 
cans and bottles; sold everywhere. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., New York 





3-IN-ONE OIL 


CLEANS - OILS - PROTECTS 
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Practical Defensive Shooting 
By Jack Climenson 


UST what does this mean? Merely a 

fast draw plus a reasonable ability at 

gun pointing. You note I said gun 
pointing. That brings up a question and 
the answer is this. Defensive shooting 
rarely if ever takes place over a distance 
of 5 yards. And the gun is pointed from 
the hip the instant it clears the holster. 
Absolutely a split-second proposition on a 
man-sized target. 

Then you ask, how can I develop ability 
at gun pointing and learn the quick draw? 
And that is the purpose of this article. 
But first, let us settle a few points right 
here. 

What caliber shall my gun be? Now, as 
a Texas Ranger once said, “If I shoot a 
bad man with my gun and he still remains 
vertical, I crave to know just what's prop- 
ping him up in the rear.” And that is a 
synopsis of a volume I could write on 
calibers. The point is this: if you don't 
want the pleasure of playing with a big 
bore gun, you will have the safety its su- 
perior knockdown power gives. The only 
cartridges suitable for this are the 200- 
grain, Super Police .38 Special, .44 S. & W. 
Special, and .45 Colt. Muzzle energies are 
respectively 350, 332, and 335 foot-pounds. 
The next nearest drops off over 100 foot- 
pounds. 

Now, the gun type. That is largely a 
matter of personal opinion. I prefer and 
can do my fastest work with a double- 
action revolver. I reached this decision 
after trying many types of guns during a 
career as soldier of fortune in “manana” 
land. I am still alive and with compara- 
tively few scars. That is enough proof for 
me. But assuming you have had little or 
no experience, let me point out a few 
points about each type that will help you 
to decide in favor of the double-action re- 
volver. 

The automatic pistol, because of its safe- 
ties, is not suited for a fast draw. It can- 
not be fired from the hip without danger 
of the slide lacerating the wrist. Dirt in 
its action or a defective cartridge will cause 
a jam—enough faults to junk it for defen- 
sive shooting. 


TOW, the single-action Frontier revol- 
ver. We hear a lot of this gun, mostly 
through Wild West stories. But I find 
most of this is pure bunk. I’ve seen some 


fast men in action with it, hombres who 
live by the speed of their draw. I've 
crossed guns with a few of them. I am 


very much alive, yet. This gun, while hav- 
ing many fine points, also has two very 
important faults. First, it is clumsy for 
fast work. Second, it must be cocked for 
each shot. This slows the draw. The 
process of cocking takes up a split second 
of time which might be better put to draw- 
ing the double action. Some have tried to 
get around this by fanning or thumbing 
a triggeriess gun. Yet, the mechanical fact 
remains, you can move the finger faster 
than the thumb. 

Now, the double-action revolver. It has 
only one fault, its ejection and reloading 
system must handle six shells at once. 
This is bad in a dirty gun or when the 
shells have swelled. The rod ejector of 
the frontier Colt would make the double 
action ideal. It puts the leverage on only 
one shell at a time. I hope some day the 
manufacturers will notice this fact. How- 
ever, the double action was made as an 
improvement on the Frontier Model gun, 
and is. It is finely balanced, more compact. 
It is as near the ideal for defensive shoot- 
ing as we can get. 


The gun as it is made needs some chang- 
ing for fast work. This only after master- 
ing the fundamentals of shooting as given 
later. Please note now to avoid disap- 
pointment later on, that the gun fixed as 
follows is not a target arm. Neither will 
the target gun serve our purpose. 

The best barrel length in point of speed, 
portability, and accuracy is the 4-inch, 
whether carried concealed or in an open 
holster. <A trigger pull between 3 and 4 
pounds with the double-action mechanism 
as light as possible is ideal.* Anything 
under this is treacherous when drawing 
and shooting fast and anything over tends 
to throw the gun off the target. 

The front sight should be filed off, or, if 
you prefer, may be left intact so long as it 
is of the low circular type. Thus it will 
not catch in holster or clothing when 
drawing. 


T IS obvious that instant access must be 
had to the trigger. To avoid fumbling, 
the front half of the trigger guard (see 





.38 Spec. S. & W. .38-44 Model revolver, 
remodelled for practical shooting 


photo) is removed from even with the 
front of the frame to the point of the trig- 
ger when the hammer is lowered. Then 
the action should be hand-stoned to elim- 
inate all possible drag and _ friction. 
Among the things to be learned, before 
eraduating to the worked-over gun and the 
quick draws which go with it, are sight- 


*Do not, however, make the double-action mech- 
anism too light by reducing mainspring strength, 
as it may cause misfires.—Editor. 





ing, holding, and trigger squeeze. By fol- 
lowing the instructions below for several 


weeks you can become a fairly good 
marksman without firing a shot. 
First, hang a standard target on the 


wall. Then memorize these principles of 
sighting. 1. Center the front sight in the 


rear sight notch. 2. The tops of the front 
and rear sights must be flush. 3. The sights 
should be aligned with the bottom edge of 
the bull’s-eye. 

Now, load your gun with empty shells. 
Grasp it loosely in your hand, gripping it 
just tight enough to control it. Spread 
your feet and stand easily. Then raise 
your arm slowly by means of the shoulder 
muscles alone, and turn, so that when you 
point the gun at the target it will form a 
continuation of the arm line. This is im- 
portant as it aids in catching the sights 
quickly and distributes the force of the re- 
coil over the shoulder and arm instead of 
concentrating it at the wrist. 

Do not first align the sights and then try 
to find the target, for this is a very slow 
and uncertain process. The proper and 
faster way is to keep your eyes on the 
target and then bring the gun up into the 
line of sight. After a few weeks of prac- 
tice your speed in lining the sights will 
increase and the process will become auto- 
matic. 

If your gun begins to wobble you are 
probably holding it too tightly. Drop your 
arm to your side and try again. You will 
catch the sights more easily this time. As 
they move towards the bull -eye, squeeze 
gently on the trigger with a gradual even 
pressure. The pressure must be applied 
by a tightening of the trigger finger alone 
and not of the whole hand. As the sights 
rest for an instant in the right position, 
give the extra ounce of pressure necessary 
to trip the hammer. You must concentrate 
on this point. 

As you did not yank the trigger, you did 
not disturb your aim, and the hammer fell 
unexpectedly, so that you forgot to stiffen 
and brace yourself as you would instinc- 
tively have done had you known when it 
was going to fall. This is the secret of 
good shooting. 


Now: you should learn to call your 
1 shots. That is, tell how high or how 
low, or, how far to the side your aim was 
when the hammer fell. This is a very 
useful trick as it not only enables you to 
correct your aim but tells you what you are 





Some samples of Capt. A. H. Hardy’s handiwork. 
combination belt and holsters. 


At top, the George O'Brien style of 
Photo from Gus Peret 
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fornia, Western Representatives. 





The 38/44 8. & W. 
OUTDOORSMAN’S Revolver 


High Velocity 
Tremendous Energy 






Utmost Accuracy 


SMITH & WESSON 
Springfield, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 


Department L 


Send for our circular giving complete details of the most 
powerful hand arm ever presented to the shooting public. 


McDonald and Linforth, Call Building, San Francisco, Cali- 


1125 f.s. 


144 ft. Ibs. 





FULL SIZE 
\ 6-shot group, machine rest, at 20 
yards, with the most powerful hand 
arm ammunition ever developed. 











doing wrong. 

Having mastered the foregoing and 
gained some agility and speed at it, you are 
ready to shoot with cartridges. At first, 
these should be reduced loads not only be- 
cause of the savings in cost but also be- 
cause of lowered recoil and noise. This 
should come after practicing the foregoing 
for fifteen minutes or so a day, for about 
a month. By then, you will be agreeably 
surprised to discover you are already a fair 
shot. 

Don’t be satisfied with mediocre shoot- 
ing. Strive to make it perfect. Try hit- 
ting a tin can swinging on a string in addi- 
tion to your practice on the target. Any 
such device is excellent. It will develop 
the codrdination between your hands and 
eyes better than anything else. When you 
are making good scores on the target, you 
can dispense with the sights, gradually 
lowering the position of your arm until 
you will find you are shooting from the 
hip and hitting consistently. This will take 
six months of steady practice. 

At the end of that time you should be a 
dead shot on a target the size of a man’s 
head at distances up to 5 yards. You have 
been shooting without the use of sights 
and placing your bullets where you looked. 
Just as you can unconsciously point your 
finger at an object accurately, so you have 
merely developed the codrdination between 
your hands and eyes, nerves and muscles, 
far past the point reached by most. 

After use of the gun, the ability to bring 
it into instant action is of prime impor- 
tance. To this end a holster of the correct 
cut, hang, and balance is necessary. The 
usual kinds sold in stores are useful only 
to carry a gun in. These points will en- 
able you to pick out the correct type of 
holster. 1. The holster should expose the 
butt, trigger, and hammer of the gun and 


be tight enough to hold the gun in it by 
friction alone, but no tighter. 2. The 
holster should be hung so that the gun bar- 
rel will have the least possible distance t 
travel to become horizontal, in conjunction 
with the degree it should be slanted, to pre 
vent the gun from sticking or dragging 
in it. 

The Threepersons belt holster was de- 
signed by the famous Cherokee Indian 
peace officer, Tom Threepersons. It is un 
beatable. By having it made with the belt 
loop slanted the other way it can be used 
for the cross-draw position on the front of 
the body. 

The waistband holster, while more un- 
comfortable to wear, is also excellent for 


the cross draw. With this position the 
gun may be carried concealed under the 
coat. This holster is slipped inside the 


waistband just to the left of the belt buckle 
with the clip catching over the edge of the 
pants and holding it in place. 

The slotted, spring-clip, shoulder holster 
illustrated, allows the gun to be snatched 
from the side without the necessity of lift- 
ing it clear, as is the case with the old- 
style pouch holster. To draw from this 
holster, a loop of lace leather is put on the 
bottom, and tied to the belt or suspender 
button to keep it from upsetting. You then 
put your hand on the gun butt and yank 
downwards. Properly done, it brings the 
gun into line with your adversary’s mid- 
section. It is fast when once learned, but 
takes a lot of practice. 


O* THE many types of belts on which 
to carry a holster weapon, that devel- 
oped by the professional gunfighter, called 
in border parlance a “buscadero” belt, is by 
all odds the best. It is from 4 to 6 inches 
wide with two rows of cartridge loops. 
On each hip, where the gun is carried, there 


is a slotted flap extending down 2 inches 
below the lower edge of the belt. This 
flap is an extension of the belt itself and 
holds the guns low down even though the 
belt is worn above the hips. - The holsters 
are fitted into these slots which hold them 
in the same position, keep them from flop- 
ping around and doing away with the neces- 
sity of tying them down as they do not 
ride up when the guns are drawn. 

To execute the standard draw, techni- 
cally known as the butt draw—from a hol- 
ster on this belt, do as follows: Slip the 
last three fingers under the gun butt, hold- 
ing the index finger straight out. Now, 
contract the three fingers suddenly as the 
elbow bends upward a trifle, jerking the 
gun clear of the holster, at the same time 
letting the forefinger find the trigger. At 
the instant the gun clears the holster, give 
an upward flip with a sudden twist of the 
wrist and the gun will jump right up into 
firing position. This is an extremely fast 
draw once you have caught the knack. 
There is no faster mechanical way of get- 
ting a gun from holster into firing position. 

You will note that this draw is done 
with a minimum of elbow movement. That 
is the secret of speed as the more move- 
ments you can dispense with, the faster will 
be your draw. Likewise the hand can be 
moved faster than the whole arm. That 
is the point to be remembered. 

In finishing this little course on defensive 
shooting don’t forget that practice makes 
perfect. And here’s something to try for. 
It’s possible because I can do it myself. It 
will take you a year anyway to reach this 
point. When you can draw and place five 
shots in a man-sized target at 5 yards in 
less than one second by the stop watch, you 
may consider yourself an expert at prac- 
tical, defensive shooting. This is a prac- 
tical mark for you to aim at. Try it. 
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GO HUNTING 


with a 
LYMAN SCOPE 


If you haven't stalked game with a scope 
sight you are going to experience many a 
thrill when you get one on your rifle. And 
considering that you can buy a high grade 
scope for a very moderate price, don't 
deny yourself this new pleasure. You can 
use the Lyman 438 scope for both hunt- 
ing and target shooting. It gives three 
power magnification through _ brilliant 
Bausch & Lomb lenses, vertical and hori- 
zontal adjustments on rear mount, for 
only $20.00 f. o. b. Middlefield. 
excellent value is the Lyman 5A, 
5-power Bausch & Lomb Compound 
achromatic lenses at $44. 


Another 
with 









Write for 
Free 


Folder 

THE 

LYMAN GUN SIGHT 
CORP. 


85 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 












GERMAN 
AUTOMATICS 


9-Shot, 30 or 9 M. M. 
Caliber-4 inch $949 


New German Zehna Auto. .25 Cal......... $ 9.50 
New Colt .32 Long Police Positive 21.00 
Coit’s .22 Auto. Woodsman 27.50 
New German Ortgies .32 Cal. 12.50 
iver Johnson 22-Supershot 9-shot 10.50 
New S. & W. Heavy Frame .22 Target Pistol, 

6-in. barrel 27.50 


New Hartford .22 Target Automatic i 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Police .32 


or .38, 4, 5 or 6-ineh barrel 27.50 
SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 

Colt’s .32 Automatic $13.50 

.25 Colt’s Auto 10.50 

Coit's Army Special .38 19.00 

Leather Holster, all sizes 2.00 

Spring Shoulder Holsters for all Calibers 4.00 


$1.00 deposit with C.O.D, orders. Privilege of E camination. 
Send for complete price ist. Only Ex.or M.O.'s accepted. 


ARNOLD WOLFF, {641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 














FT Five Sections, Brass bound. Pow- 
BIG3 . TELESCOPE erful Lenses. 10-Milerange. Can 
be used as a Microscope. Special Eye Piec forlooking at the 
on, 7. ~~ ied FREE. Guaranteed. Big value. Postpaid $1.75. 


©. .0-.0. BENNER & COMPANY T-14, Trenton, N. J. 











This Remington Pocket Knife 


has stag handle and two keen cutting blades of superior 
steel, so shaped that they are especially good for skinning 
and cleaning fish, game birds, and fur bearing animals. 
We will send you this knife 


FREE 


of charge on receipt of only 
$1.00 for a whole year’s sub- 
scription to NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN, a 68-page 
monthly magazine crammed 
full cf hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing and trapping stories and 
pictures, valuable information 
about guns, rifles, fishing 
tackle, game law changes, best 
places to get fish and game, 
etc. Biggest value ever offered 
in a sporting magazine 
Clip’ thia io eae. me ee today 


NATIONAL. SPORTSMAN, 
113 Transit Bidg Boston, Mass. 





NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 
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My Squirrel Rifle and Its Use 
By D. H. Dawson, Jr. 


LIKE to hunt squirrels. For more 

than twenty years I have been a hunter 

of small game and for me the squirrel 
stands at the head of the list. I have 
shot many rabbits, ducks, and quail, but 
the little bushy-tailed fellow aforemen- 
tioned is my favorite game. And now 
that spring is here in all its glory; my 
shotgun cleaned, greased, and put away 
until next fall; and the squirrel-hunting 
season rapidly approaching; I take down 
irom its place on the rack my old tried 
and true squirrel rifle, and as I glance 
through its sights I see visions and dream 
dreams. The call of the woods rings 
through my consciousness and the bark 
of the squirrel is in my ears. I would 
go a-hunting again. 

I look the old rifle over carefully and 
affectionately. For more than seven years 
it has brought down all sorts of game 
with deadly certainty. Its exterior is 
eloquent of much use but no abuse. Its 
bore is bright, shining like a mirror, giv- 
ing no indication of the thousands of 
bullets that have traveled through it. No 
ramrod has been through that rifled tube: 
only a soft, strong string with a small 
lead weight on one end and a loop in 
the other—the loop holding a cleaning 
rag. The action is clean, smooth, and 
well oiled. The old musket is ready. 

And just what sort of a rifle is this? 
It is a Stevens Ideal No. 44, .22 caliber, 
single-shot rifle, with homemade stock 
and fore end, and equipped with a Win- 


chester A-5 telescope sight. The heavy 
barrel is 20 inches long and gives the 
same hair-splitting accuracy that it did 
with its original 26 inches. With the 


proper long-rifle ammunition, it will put 
its shots into a 2-inch circle at 100 yards 
and has made many groups of from 1% 
to 134 inches at that distance. The ham- 
mer and trigger have been carefully 
worked down with fine file and oilstone, 
and gives a smooth, quick pull of about 
3 pounds. The stock fits me perfectly, 
and when settled against my shoulder 
causes my eye to be put in perfect focus 
with the scope. The scope is wonderfully 
clear and is fitted with a flat-top post 
reticule. It enables me to see and hit, 
with comparative ease, marks that are 
practically invisible to the naked eye. 
Short, heavy, compact, and deadly ac- 
curate, this combination is absolutely 
ideal for the humane squirrel hunter— 
and I am that kind of hunter 


HY do I use a single-shot rifle as my 
ideal squirrel rifle instead of one of 
the many fine repeaters? It is simply a 
matter of personal taste. For my purpose 
I would rather have a heavy, solid-frame, 
single-shot rifle than any repeater made, 
bar none. No repeater can ever look 
as good to me as does my old Stevens 
Ideal. All I ask is one shot, and if the 
object of my aim can run or fly after 
that first shot—well, here’s to him. Again, 
the fact that I have only one shot tends 
to make me more careful of my aim than 
I would likely be if I were all set to fire 
from five to sixteen bullets in rapid suc- 
cession. At any rate, the single shot is 
my choice. 

At this point some brother can remain 
silent no longer, and says: “I think you 


| ° . 
| are entirely too free with the use of that 


word ‘ideal,’ and I don’t like it. In fact, 
I don’t agree with you at all. Every- 
> 


body knows or ought to know that a 
rifle is fit for nothing but shooting spar- 
rows, tin cans, and bottles, or for punch- 


ing small holes in a target. It hasn't suf- 
ficient killing power to be a decent hunting 
rifle because the cartridge simply hasn’t the 
shock necessary to make a clean kill. It 
is a cruel and brutal instrument devised 
in the name of sport. Where do you get 
that ‘ideal’ stuff?” 


POKEN like a man, my friend, but now 


suppose you chew upon this: I have 
seen dogs, horses, cattle, hogs, and men 
shot dead in their tracks with one bullet 
from a .22 rifle loaded with a .22 short 
cartridge. I didn’t say that such a car- 
tridge is the best one on earth for such 
work, but I say I have seen what it can 
do. In all my experience I have never 


crippled a head of game with a .22, when 
a larger bullet would have killed it. A 
broken wing or leg has indeed made a 
second shot necessary, but the larger and 


heavier bullet would have done no more 
under the same circumstances. A clean 
head or body shot has meant in almost 


every case practically instantaneous death. 

I said I was a humane squirrel hunter. 
I walk slowly and quietly through the 
woods or along the creeks, keeping a 
sharp lookout for the little fellow, or sit 
with my back against a tree for many 
minutes at a time as motionless as pos- 
sible. When a squirrel finally appears 
and offers himself as a good mark, I look 
through the scope and line the top of the 
post reticule against the side of his head; 
the sitting position facilitates very steady 
holding; and, when the rifle cracks, down 
comes that squirrel with a bullet smack 
through his brain. In all my hunting I 
have never crippled a squirrel with this 
or any other rifle and I don’t expect to, 
just for the reason that I simply will not 
shoot at any part of him except his head. 
He can show all of his body he pleases 
but far as I am concerned he can 
live as long as he keeps his head hidden. 
More than one squirrel have I let get 
away unmolested because although his 
whole body from shoulder to tail was 
exposed, his head was behind a limb and 
he eventually got into his hole without 
exposing that head. Most of this shoot- 
ing is done from the sitting position at 
ranges from 15 to 25 yards, and it is a 
poor rifleman who cannot, with such an 
outfit as mine, hit a squirrel in the head 
almost every shot at such distances and 
under such circumstances. Then there 
is no cruelty, no suffering; only painless, 
instantaneous death, with no meat spoiled 
and with little noise. 

That is why I say my outfit is ideal for 
such a purpose, and when it is used as I 
use it, this statement is absolutely irre- 
futable. True, there is no ideal rifle for 
the thoughtless and careless hunter who 
will readily riddle a squirrel from shoulder 
to hind quarters, hitting him anywhere and 
everywhere he can. 

Here and now let all us lovers of the 
hunting rifle resolve to become more ex- 
pert in its use; to acquire the necessary 
skill to put the bullet where it should 
go; to make death as swift, painless, and 
as devoid of cruelty as may be; and to 
let game go without firing a shot at it 
rather than to take an unreasonable and 
unsportsmanlike chance of wounding it 
and letting it escape to die in agony. 

So, brethren, if you too like squirrel 
hunting and all its fine, thrilling sport, 
put aside the shotgun and go after those 
little tree dwellers with a good rifle 
equipped with good sights and shoot at 
nothing but their heads, 


SO 
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NewAéA Goods 


Smith & Wesson .38/44 Outdoorsman’s Revolver 


NNOUNCEMENT has just been made of 
the production of a new revolver and a new 
cartridge for it which will be of a great 


deal of interest to those of our readers who are 
revolver shooters. These two developments are of 
more than passing interest, because with them 
have been achieved 28 per cent higher velocit 
63 per cent more power, 60 per cent greater pene 
tration, and greatly improved accuracy as com 
pared with all other revolvers and revolver. cart 


ridges of like caliber. 


The Smith & Wesson .38/44 Outdoorsman’s 
revolver just placed on the market is built on the 
frame of their .44 Caliber Military Target Model 
It is a 6-shot revolver with 6%-inch barrel, blued 


finish, to 4-pound trigger nil. checked-walnut 
stocks, grooved straps and trigger, specially 
selected and hand adjusted throughout, and 
weigne 41% ounces. The standard sights are 
Patridge front and rear, but the Sheard, Marble 
er Call gold-bead front sights can be furnished 
Sights are adjustable by screws, one turn of the 


or windage screws giving a change of ad 
of 1 inch for each 10 yards of range 
In announcing this revolver, Smith & Wesson 
give their definition of an outdoorsman’s revolver 
which appears to us to be appropriate and 
to the as our readers are concerned 
‘‘An outdoorsman’s one that 
cartridge having high flat trajectory for 
unknown ranges that can only be estimated, wind 
bucking qualities above the average, age shock 
power far above the expectancy of the caliber; 
that has a clean, crisp trigger pull so on it can 
be shot accurately; that has a barrel not 
long enough to insure ample distance between 
sights, but and balanced as to 


avoid any weight or muzzle 
It must have sights with perpendicular 


lightness. 
and parallel sharp edges so no reflection of light 


elevation 
justment 


very 
point so far 
revolver is uses a 
velocity, 


only 


also so weighted 


effect of either undue 


will affect the shooter’s aim, they must be of 
such design that they most readily adapt them 
selves to various visions, and must be adjustable 
to the individual, and, when adjusted, remain un 
changed. Above all, this revolver must be the 
utmost in reliability and accuracy.”’ 

The writer would like to remark that these 
are the exact specifications he has always advised 
in the columns of this magazine, and that he per- 
sonally has no use for a revolver which does not 
comply with the above description. And yet, the 
revolvers that do can be almost counted on the 
fingers of one hand. 

But perhaps the most outstanding feature of 
this revolver is that it was constructed to shoot 
a new cartridge, and that the new cartridge was 
constructed to be shot in it. This new cartridge 


market by the Rem 
Company and is known as the 


Kleanbore .38/44 S. & W. Special 


has just been placed on the 
ington Arms 
“Remington 
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20 YARD REVOLVER TARGET 
U.S. R. A. STANDARD 


Date \/ oft as-ss 


Club 
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Come emene of ETTH & WEEBON 3g 6x 'Tasye nal 
a Sew Sheol oF 

Ten shots at 20 yards, machine rest, S. & 

Ww 38-44 Outdoorsman’s Revolver and 

Remington Kleanbore .38-44 S. & 

Special cartridge 

cartridge,” In the Outdoorsman’s revolver, 
it gives a muzzle velocity of 1,125 feet pe: 
second, and 444 foot-pounds energy as_ con 
pared with 857 foot-seconds and 258 foot-pounds 
for the old standard .38 S. & W. Special cartridge 
In energy and penetration it is superior to any 
other revolver or pistol cartridge of any caliber on 
the market, and in velocity, it is surpassed by but 
two cartridges, each having very light bullets and, 
therefe lacking in stopping power rhe bullet 
weighs 158 grains and has a metal-capped point 
to increase its penetration. The cartridge was 

luced speci illy to meet the demand of the 
[ for a cartridge which would surely pene 
tr e the ordir iry automobile body, which it does 
in a most reliable manner. It is intended espe 
cially for use in this .38/44 Outdoersman’s re 
volver, the 38/44 S. & W. Special Police 1 
volver, and the 38 Colt Shooting Master revolve: 
While designed primarily for police use, it will 
be al of great interest to our sportsmen readers 
for two reasons. First, it is very greatly more 
powerful than the old standard .38 S. & W. Spe 
cial cartridge While the old cartridge was a 


fair man stopper, in the hunting field it was | 
really suitable only for small game But this 
new cartridge, in addition to being an unexcelled 
man and auto-bandit stopper, may also be re- 
garded as ha such shock power that in the 
hands of a good revolver shot, it will not be ar 





The Smith & Wesson .38-44 Outdoorsman’s revolver 





WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 


accurate, silent, 
powerful, smokeless 


IMPROVES YOUR 
MARKSMANSHIP 


Complete line 
W. ac. SCOTT 
renowned shotguns, 
rifles and revolvers. 







“Senior” 
$19 
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\\ Send 25c in stamps for new 


144 page, profusely illustrated, 
\American and Imported 
Arms Catalog, containing full 


line Webley & Scott Arms 
ae ee ee O) Dt 8 De Pe Ove 
Oldest Exclusive Gun House in America 


509 Fifth Ave. (at 42nd St.), New York 


NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


rhe “thoroughbreds” 

































of the skiing world, 
Speedy racing 
models:sturdy, 


dependable skis for 
cross-country or 
jumping. Northlands 
are first choice of cham- 
pions as well as of nove 


ices. 


Write for interesting free 
booklet, ““How to Ski" 


World’s Largest 
Ski Mfrs. 






Northland Ski Mfg. Co. 
8 Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minn. 


don’t WORRY 




















Why put up with ABOUT 
years of needless dis- 
comfort and worry? Try 
a Brooks Automatic Air 
Cushion. This marvelous 
appliance permits’ the 
opening to close, yet 
holds rupture securely, 
comfortably—day and 
night. Thousands report 
amazing results. Light, neat-fitting. No hard 
pads, metal girdle or parts to chafe or gouge. 


Patented in U. S. and 13 foreign countries. 
Try one 10 DAYS WITHOUT A PENNY’S 
RISK. You'll be delighted. Free book on 


Rupture and convincing facts mailed postpaid 
in plain sealed envelope. Address 


— APPLIANCE CO. _—_73-H State St., Marshall, Mich. 


‘ROBIN H 


Id have liked our new catalog"L” 
rcloae ds. pase Send for it! 


BOWS - ARROWS 


Accessories and Raw Materials 
LE. STEMMLER CO., Queens Village, N.Y. 


Est. 1912. Dealers write for prices 
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RUBBER GOOD 


RUBBER CO., fi 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
panes in plain wrapper, 

paid by us Write for 
saving 50%. Dept. 91, NOVELTY 
Chatham Street, Hamilton, Ontario 


1il order catalog, 











You have 
never teen 
this ad_ be- 


fore nor heard of such low prices on new 
GUNS and ARCHERY TACKLE. Send for this 
FREE CATALOG NOW! 
OUTDOOR AMUSEMENT Co. 


Dept. E 
CLINTON, 
MO. 
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DAVID PUGH’S 
“Practical Trapping Methods” 
in Story ~~ ail 
No Trapper know 
to read this book! 
Outdoor Life Bookshop 
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«(MARLES 
ASKINS 





- GAME 
<i 


BIRD 


SHOOTING 
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NEW! By Capt. Charles Askins 


“Makes you feel the real enjoyment that all 
red-blooded folks get out of a day afield. 
Mighty sound advice on every kind of game 





bird, too.’’"—Mr. * 
Everything Capt. Askins writes is worth 
reading, but in this book he has outdone 


himself . . . the next best thing to actually 


going bird shooting. ’"—Mr. —— 
Everyone who has read it agrees with these men— 
that’s why we are sure YOU will enjoy this book, 
too. It’s got everything—humor, thrills, sound 
ideas on conservation, and scads of illustrations 
and practical pointers. 
* Names on request. 
From any bookseller or send this 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY — 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


coupon to 





Send me a copy of Capt. Askins’ book, GAME 
Birp SHOOTING. [] I enclose $4. Send C.O.D. 
Varme 
iddres 
.30-.40 30- 06 
cao || eZepP-=) > 0. 








SHOOT the NEW ZIP e. gc 


Velocity 1425 ft. sec. “nergy 395 ft. lbs.—Powerful— 
Reliable, Penetrates 12” soft pine—Reload in 10 secs. with 


neat pe y KLEANBORE COMPONENTS 


Zips ar Zip and 2 00 2 
50 Loa is '$5)| 0 pas § lf Re toads # 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send to NATIONAL 
ARMS CU., 74 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 


M. ore Shooting 
AT LESS COST .... 


winter by 


in more shooting this 


making your own re- 


loads. Any load you want for 


game or indoor targets may be 
quickly turned out at small 
cost if you use Ideal Reloading 
the 


for forty 


Tools, standard among 


The 
tools are light, compact, require 
The 


reloaded cartridges give highly 


shooters years. 


no special skill to operate. 
accurate results. 
Get the Ideal Handbook which 
tells you how to do it and illus- 
trates each tool. 160 pages of 
valuable information, ballistic 
Written by leading 
son reloading. Mailed 
50 Write 
us about any special calibers in 
which you’re interested. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 


tables, ete. 
authorities 


to you for cents. 
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unsatisfactory or wunsportsmanlike cartridge to 
use for coyotes, deer, or cattle. The other rea- 
son why sportsmen will be interested in it is its 
most remarkable accuracy. In the Smith & Wes- 
son .38/44 QOutdoorsman’s revolver, it gives bet- 
ter accuracy than any other center-fire revolver 
or pistol cartridge has ever done. At 20 yards, 


it will the 10 


yard 


ring of the 20- 
pistol target, and the 
not show even a single 
bullet touching the inside of the 10 ring. At 50 
superiority over the old standard 
even more apparent. 

In conclusion, let me 
which our readers are 
38/44 Outdoorsman’s 


shoot steadily into 
Standard American 
majority of groups will 


yards its cart- 
ridge is 
answer a few 
sure to ask. The new 
revolver will also the 
old standard .38 S. & W. Special cartridge in 
all its varieties as well as iver 
The new Hi-speed cartridge can be safely 
the .38 S. & W. Military and Police 
38 S. & W. Military and Police 
the .38 Colt Official Police revolver, and the .38 
Colt Officers’ Model revolver, but its sharp 
unpleasant recoil in will be 
that few will care to so shoot it. While I will 
not go so far as to say that it is unsafe in such 
the Colt Police Positive and Detec- 
revolvers, it will be found entirely 
light arms, as it will not 
its will often tear the light 
the shooter’s hand This Hi- 
was designed and is intended for 
Smith & Wesson .38/44 Outdoors- 
the Smith & Wesson .38/44 
revolver, and the Colt .38 Shoot 
these the re 
disconcert- 


questions 


use 


made. 
used in 
the 


target revolver, 


any reve 


revolver, 


and 


these revolvers such 


revolvers as 
tive Special 
unsuited to 
iccurately, 


such shoot 


and recoil 
out of 
speed cartridge 
only 
man’s 


revolver 
use in the 
revolver, 
Special Police 
ing Master revolver In 
not in the 
will give accuracy, 
wind bucking, penetration, and shock 
any other revolver cartridge I 
that in stopping it will be about on 
a par with the Remington make of .45 Colt, 
black-powder, revolver cartridg T. W. 


revolvers 


coil is least unpleasant or 


ing, and it results in trajec- 
tory, 
tar 


judge 


power 
above should 


power 


The Remington .22 Hornet Cartridge 

HE Remington Arms Company has_ just 

placed on the market a Remington 
Kleanbore .22 Hornet Hi-sy for 
in Hornet rifles. Its mu much 
higher than that of pre this 
being 2,600 bullet weighs 
and hollow 
Mush- 


immunition 


new 
weed cartridge use 
zzle velocity 1s 
vious cartridges of 
The 
gilding metal jacket 
the Remington 
tried 


rifles 


caliber, foot-seconds 
has a 
pont, and is of 


The w 


and other 


45 grains, 
Express 
riter has this 
Hornet 
excellent 
the requirements of the exacting 
riflemen. We have also tried it on 
and it kills in a excellent 
therefore, be thoroughly recommended to all 


Hornet rifle.—T. W. 


room type 
and has found 
neeting all 
hunter 


in his own 


it to shoot with accuracy, 


most 





most 


of the 





Rilleélistol Queries 


answered hy 


Col. Townsend Whelen 


Questions answered by mail, only a small per- 
centage being published. Write separate letter on 
(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns. Data 
contained in catalogs readily obtainable gratis from 


manufacturers are not furnished; consult catalogs 


first. Enclose 2-cent stamp for reply 
Supplemental Chambers 

Editor I own a .30-30 rifle. I should like 
to use a supplemental chamber in it and use 
32 shorts for shooting at small game. Will this 
practice in any way damage the barrel and im- 
pair its accuracy for full loads?—C. B. R., Colo. 

Answer Marble supplemental chambers and 
Winchester auxiliary cartridges can be used in 


.32 pistol cartridges without 
After their use, 
regular manner, 
The rear sight 


.30-30 rifle with 
any danger of injuring the rifle. 
the bore should be cleaned in the 
using a brass-wire-bristle brush. 


your 


must be set at about what would correspond to 
an elevation of 400 yards for full-charged am- 
munition. The bore of the rifle must be clean, 
that is, it must not contain the fouling of high- 
power cartridges, when starting to use these 
chambers, as otherwise you will get no accuracy 
at all, and pistol cartridges with lead bullets may 


lead the bore. 

Only very mediocre accuracy can be obtained 
with these supplemental chambers and auxiliary 
cartridges. The best that can be hoped for is 
about a 2-inch group at 25 yards, with not much 
semblance of accuracy at 50 yards. For this 
reason, 


they are of no use for target practice, be- 





cause by following the basic principles 
of modern rifle marksmanship, can progress to the 


anyone, 


point where he can hold and aim for a l-inch 
group at 25 yards, at least, and anything which 
will not shoot as well as a man can aim and 


hold is of no use in increasing a man’s skill]. 
These 


devices, however, have a certain 


use 

fulness in shooting small game for the pot when 

on a big-game hunt. Grouse, for example, can 

easily be hit up to 25 yards, the pistol bullet does 

not spoil much meat, and the report will not 
alarm game 4% mile away.—T. W. 
Book on Ballistics 

Editor Would you kindly send me informa 
tion as to where I can obtain information on the 

ibject of ballistics. I want information that 
is not too technical for the average man. 
= At Cal. 

Answer Strange as it may seem, there is no 
really good book on the subject of ballistics, not 
any book that really treats of it in part in a way 
that is not too technical for the average man. 

Most of our trained ballisticians have been en 
tirely too busy with ballistic problems since the 
World War to have any time for writing books 
Others of them, while competent theoretically, 
are not competent practically. There is a very 
great need for a book which will contain non 


technical information on_ ballistics. 


The best I can do is to refer you to the book 
“Ordnance & Gunnery,” by Colonel McFarland, 
published by John Wiley & Sons It is the 
textbook used at West Point and is the authority 





on the subject in this country. On the whole, you 
will find it a very valuable work. Some of it will 
probably be too technical for you, and some of 
it will probably be too sketchy, and other parts 
of it will deal with ordnance activities in which 
you have no interest. But on the whole, it is 
a very valuable book.—T7. W. 
Early S. & W. 

Editor I recently came in possession of a 
small .22 revolver of S. & W. make lla 
enclosing a sketch of it. Could you tell me 
f it is of any value?—R. P., Ill 

Answe Your little .22 caliber revolver is 
the first model of Smith & Wesson revolvers 
manufactured In its day, it was quite a su 
cessful and reliable little weapon, but, of cours« 
it is not the type from which fine accuracy can 
be obtained An enormous number of these re 
volvers was made, certainly over 100,00 and as 
a consequence, they are still quite common and 
not at all difficult to obtain. I think that a 
collector looking for one in good condition would 
not | much difficulty in picking one p for 
$5 Many of these little revolvers change hands 
mong boys every year for a cons é of 

or sé Tr. W. 


Muzzle Velocity 


Editor I have a few questions that I want 
to ask you 

1 Is there any advantage in having a long 
barrel on a rifle instead of a short one 

2 What caliber rifle would be the best for 
hunting fox, wolf, lynx, deer? 

3 What caliber rifle is the elephant rifle 


ee a Oxy ee 


the longer a 
velocity. For 
barrel is 24 


Answe 


barrel, 


speaking, 
muzzle 


Generally 
higher the 
standard Springfield 
and gives a muzzle velocity of 2,700 
foot-seconds with the standard .30-06 
Increasing the length of the barrel increases 
velocity about 25 for each 
length. Decreasing has the same effect, 
the barrel is cut off shorter than 20 
accuracy falls off very quickly, 
blast and recoil become objectionable. 
principles in general apply to any 


the 
example, the 
inches long 
cartridge 
the 
muzzle foot-seconds 
inch of 
but when 
inches, the 
both muzzle 
These 
rifle. 

I should 


and 
same 


think that probably the best rifle 
for your small animals and on deer would 
be the .25-35 Winchester Model 94 rifle with 
solid frame shotgun butt plate and equipped with 
Lyman gold-bead front sight and Lyman No. 103 
rear sight 


use on 


The rifles which are’ used by nine-tenths of 
the experienced African elephant hunters are 
double-barreled English Cordite Express rifles 
shooting a cartridge of between .465 and .577 


caliber. with a bullet weighing between 450 and 


750 grains, muzzle velocity between 2,000 and 
2.200 foot-seconds. The bullet is full jacketed, 
and the jacket is quite thick at the point to 
give penetration without deforming. These 


rifles vary in cost from $750 to $1,500.—7. W. 
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Red Fox Habits 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—In the Sep- 

tember issue of Outpoor Lire I saw 
an article by Dr. H. M. Beck, of Penn- 
sylvania, defending the red fox, and I 
would like to add a few lines in their 
defense. 

Here in Iowa foxes are protected, the 
open season being from November 21 
to January 15. How this law was ever 
passed is beyond me. However, for my 
part, I am glad that they are protected 
for I am a fox hunter and kill from six 
to fifteen each season, so I think I know 
a little of their habits. I hunt them alone, 
without dogs, and have trailed them hun- 
dreds of miles all told on both hot and 
cold trails. I have had plenty of oppor- 
tunity for observing their actions while 
hunting during the nighttime, by trailing 
them in the snow. 

I have found that, except during the 
spring when the pups are young, they 
do very little poultry killing, although 


I have known of an instance or two 
where they killed chickens up until cold 
weather in the fall. This is not mere 


guesswork for they were seen killing on 
numerous occasions, but as for killing 
quail I do not believe it possible for a 
fox to kill even three quail at one stalk 
let alone a dozen. I have found where 
they have stalked coveys but never have 
I found where a quail had been killed; 
though I think it entirely possible for 
them to kill quail occasionally. 

As for them killing rabbits, only on two 
instances have I found where rabbits had 
been killed and both of these kills oc- 
curred while the snow was so deep that 
the fox had the advantage. <A _ rabbit 
can outrun a fox and, nine times out of 
ten, does if he has half a chance. I have 
noted hundreds of times where a fox has 
chased a rabbit for a short distance, but 
after the 


never found signs of a kill 
rabbit once had a running start. Both of 
the kills mentioned were made _ while 


rabbits were burrowed in deep snow. I 
have found lots of times where frozen 
carcasses of rabbits had been dug up by a 
fox and mouthed, but have attributed the 
actual killing to other animals or to death 
from natural causes. It has been my opinion 


that fox depend almost entirely upon 
mice for food, and I believe that over 
90 per cent of their food here in Iowa 


is made up of mice. 
Fox are fairly numerous here and seem 
to be increasing. Quail are just about 


holding their own, although the hard 
winters kill a great many. I have found 
whole coveys so nearly frozen and so 


weak that they were unable to fly but a 
few feet at a time. A. R. CRANE. 
Ja. 


Indicts the Red Fox 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—Noting con- 

troversy as to the game-killing habits 
of the red fox, I send in the following 
evidence. 

In Eastern Massachusetts the gray fox 
is rare, but the red fox is very common, 
even within 15 miles of Boston. Although 
meadow and deer mice are abundant, and 
form a considerable part of the year- 





the foxes, the red fox 


ot 
well as the gray fox is a game and poul- 


round food as 
try killer and never should be granted 
legal protection at any season. Its fur 
value will influence winter hunting better 
than laws. 

On the 25th of April several years ago 
[ had a perfect opportunity to see the 
menu, other than mice, of a red fox fam 
ily. A group of linemen had noticed 
an adult red fox cross an open field and 
disappear at the edge of a much-traveled 


road. Investigating, they found a hole in 
the embankment and also within 10 feet 
of it was a large tile draining under 


neath the road. Before each entrance was 
noted poultry feathers and part of the 
skin of gray squirrel. A hydrant being 
close by, a length of hose was procured 
and water turned into the upper end of 


the drain pipe. Six young foxes were 
washed out, one dead and the rest taken 
captive. Nothing was seen of the old 
fox, but what I was interested in was 


the “table refuse” washed out with them, 
and this was as follows: One shrew, un- 
eaten; skin and tail of common rat; tail 
of muskrat; heads and skins of two adult 
woodchucks; parts of at least three 
rabbits; foot and feathers of ruffed 
grouse; wing and feathers of hen pheas 
ant; feathers of cock; and feet and other 
parts of at least four domestic hens. This 
gave true evidence of what the foxes 
were killing that season when and wher 
mice were abundant. 


Mass. LesTeER W. SMITH. 


Coyotes, Cats, and Quail 
fy DETOUR Outdoor Life:—I read Ov1 
4 poor Lire and other outdoor maga 
zines, and I am interested in the conserva 
tion of all game animals. I have read 
your articles in regard to the coyote, both 

in his defense, and in attack on him. 

In this part of the country the coyote 
has been very destructive, and hundreds ot 
thousands of dollars have been spent in 
eradicating the coyote and bobcat. Poison 
has never been successful in fighting them 
here, and the Government has not been of 
much help in fighting them. The Govern- 
ment trappers are always sent where they 
can catch a large number of wolves or 
coyotes, so as to send in a large catch. It 
has always bee.. almost impossible to get a 
Government trapper to set traps for the 
coyotes that are really doing the damage. 

In the summer of 1929 two coyotes 
killed on this ranch, between the 15th of 
May and the 15th of September, out of a 
flock of 1,000 sheep and 150 goats, $00 
sheep and forty-five goats, besides several 
hundred killed for adjoining ranchmen. 
Figuring the number to be 500 head killed 

-and sheep were worth $10 in 1929—you 
can see how much damage can be done in 
a short while by a few coyotes. We have 
found as many as twenty sheep killed ip 
one night, and the only way you could tell 
what had killed them would be to cut into 
the neck and find where they had been bit 
through the jugular vein. 

The ranchmen paid a trapper $150 a 
month for six months to come and trap in 
this section. This expense was borne by 
four ranchmen, and the Government re- 
fused to help in any way. 
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We have probably lost $20,000 worth 
of sheep and paid out $5,000 to trappers on 
account of coyotes, and we are not rid of 
them yet. A bounty on the coyote in this 
country of about $25 to $50 a head would 
do more good than a trainload of Govern- 
ment trappers with their poison. Only the 
very poorest trappers will trap for the 
Government. All the good trappers can 
so much more trapping ior indi- 
viduals, and when a man is trapping for 
them he knows his job is going to last 
just as long as there is nothing being 
killed. He doesn’t have to bring in a 
coyote pelt and a bunch of skurks, opos- 
sums, etc., every few days to show that he 
is doing good. The ranchmen want the 
coyote not to be there instead of being 
there as the Government wants. 


make 


I DO not know how it is in northern or 
western countries, but I believe a coyote 
is still a coyote wherever he is. In this 
country the only way a person could get a 
coyote to take a poison bait would be to 
catch him and shove it down his throat. 
Of course a few pups will be killed where 
they are real thick, but very few. 

If all this money that is paid out to 
these men who ride around in automobiles, 
spreading poison and “estimating” the num- 
ber of coyotes killed, were used for bounty 
money, and all the money appropriated for 
their disposal were used, and just a bounty 
placed on coyotes, bobcats, house cats, etc., 
it would do hundreds of times more good 
than it does. 

Speaking of house cats, why isn't there 
some law to prevent people from carrying 
them out into the country and turning them 
loose to prey on all the game birds of the 
country? If every person had to band 
his cat and get a permit from the game 
warden to give one away, and be forced to 
kill or have killed every cat not banded, 
and make a cat license pretty steep so they 
would not be such desirable property, 
then a bounty on all loose, wild house cats 
would soon thin them out and quail, prairie 
chicken, grouse, etc., would have a chance. 

We have a covey of quail that feed here 
at the barn and have been for the past ten 
In this time we have never killed 
or allowed to be killed any quail in a mile 
of the house in any direction, yet the 
house cats kill almost all of the increase. 
Our nearest town is 6 miles away. 


rex. Bhs das Bx 


years. 


Longevity of Animals 

A‘ CORDING to accredited data col- 
4 lected by Carl W. Neumann (Lincoln 
Library of Facts) the following may be re- 
garded as normal life spans of some of the 
more important animals: 

Between 200 and 300 years: eider duck, 
giant tortoise, goose, parrot and raven. 

Between 100 and 200 years: elephant, 
150-200; falcon, 162; pike, 150; carp, 150; 
vulture, 118; golden eagle, 104; swan, 102. 

Less than 100 years: ant 10-15; ass, 40- 
50; bear, 40-50; beaver, 20-25; bee, queen, 
4-5; bee, worker, 6 weeks; blackbird, 18; 
canary, 24; cat, 9-10; chicken, 15-20; crab, 
fresh water, 20; crane, 40-50; crocodile, 
40; cuckoo, 40; dog, 10-15; dove, 60-70; 
dromedary, 40-50; earthworm, 10; eel, 
freshwater, 10-12; elk, 20; fox, 10; goat, 
12-15; guinea pig, 5-7; gull, 44; hare, 7-8; 
heron, 60; hippopotamus, 40; horse, 40-50; 
lion, 20-25; magpie, 25; mouse, 3-4; os- 
trich, 60-70; owl, 68; pearl mussel, 60-70; 
pig, wild, 20-30; rat, 3; reindeer, 16; rhi- 
noceros, 40-50; roebuck, 15; salamander, 
10-12; sheep, 10-15; squirrel, 10-12; stag, 
30: tiger, 20; toad, 40; tree frog, 10; wolf, 
10-15; woodpecker, 60-70.—Penna. Game 
News. 








ANY kennels shy away from raising 
winter or early spring pups at all; 
and to be sure, they do present some- 

thing of a problem. 

Winter pups, however, have so many ad- 
vantages that the kennel owner will make 
a try at winter pups if he w to have 
youngsters of good age for the next fall 
season and avoid feeding his brood matrons 
over every winter without any income from 
them. There is quite a bit of time lost and 
expense involved in carrying an entirely in- 
active kennel through the winter months. 

Not only do winter pups come better for 
the next fall's training, but they also have 
less bother with fleas, no fly trouble, and 
less consequent dysentery, which is so fre- 
quently the accompaniment of fly-infested 
feed pans even when they are daily scalded. 

The first essential for good winter pups 
is keeping the bitch in good condition 
throughout. She will need all the sunshine 
she can get, and for this purpose a sunning 
bench should be put up outside where it will 
have the wind and drafts shut off, and yet 
get the sun. Her house facing the east or 
south will help solve this problem, with 
sunning bench put up in front of the build- 
ing, which breaks the winter’s gale. But 
even then, winter sun is direct than 
summer, and to make up for its lack of 
force, I find it well to supplement it with 
plenty of raw cod-liver oil poured into her 
Feed. Don't take a substitute, or buy cakes 
that are supposed to have it in and prob- 
ably have it all baked out, as it is a volatile 
oil anyway. Buy the raw Norwegian cod- 
liver oil by the gallon, pour it in yourself, 
and then you will know it gets there. Don’t 
worry, she'll like it, and should have about 
a tablespoonful twice a day, or that much 


ants 


less 


at least once a day. It is bottled sunshine 
and health for the brood matron and her 
pups in winter. It mixes well with the 
milk and rolled oats feed, or broth and 
rolled oats, which sort of soft feed, made 
quite soupy, should be fed once a day, to 
make sure she gets the needed water con- 
tent, of which some dogs don’t drink enough 
from pans in winter. Her other daily feed 
can be a solid one of good dog cakes, 
meat, etc. The brood matron should be 


fed twice a day, I find. 

Having a fair-sized run for the free ex- 
ercise of the winter whelping brood bitch 
is the next essential, and be sure there is 
no high board for her to climb over, in 
going in or out of the building in which 
her bed is made. Such a board rubbing 
under her abdomen may result in bruised 
breasts or turned pups that will give trouble 
at whelping time. A _ fair-sized run on 
grass is better than bare ground, I think, 
if you can have it so, and if it can be a 
freshly-made run that has had no dogs in 
it, so much the better, as there will be 
fewer worms, fleas, etc., in a fresh pen. 
Being sure the bitch is ‘well wormed out 
with vermifuge, well followed up with 
laxative, and with cod-liver oil to quiet the 
bowel later, will lessen the likelihood of 
puppies being badly affected with worms 
in their early days, and this worming of 


bitch had best be done outside the pen she 


ge 


een 
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ern F. Hochwalt 


Managing the Winter Pup Problem 


By Carl E. Smith 


later, or better yet in a small 
enclosure where the stools may be readily 
examined, collected, and Lurned. At that, 
the pups will probably be needing a light 
vermifuge at three weeks or a month old, 
winter or summer, and the use of it pre- 
vents the retarding of growth that so sadly 
accompanies the worm proposition that 
seemingly all dogs get wished upon them 
some time in life, from contacts with other 
dogs, if in no other way. 

A few days before the winter whelping 
bitch is due, her bed should be made 
in a large box, tight on three sides, and it 
should be half again as long as the bitch, 


is to occupy 





- 
Basset hound pups owned by Carl E. 
Smith 
and about as wide as she is long. Have a 


board across the open side (which is faced 
toward the front) at the bottom, to hold in 
the straw bed, and keep out floor drafts. 
Also, if the box be high enough, a narrow 
board down from the top a short way is 
permissible, but be sure there is sufficient 
width for her to get in and out easily. 
Then this open space must be closed to the 
weather and yet permit her to get in and 


out. The best and cheapest way to do 
this is to tack or nail sacks over the top 
of the box, letting the remainder of the 


sacks hang down over the open side, almost 
or near to the floor, enough to come below 
the lower board, except that at one place 
one sack must hang just flush with the top 
of the board which holds in her straw bed. 
The reason for that is that one curtain 
must provide easy entrance and exit for the 
bitch, and if it is just flush with, or near, 
to the top of the bottom board, it will fall 
back into place to keep out the weather, 
whether she goes in or out of it. These 
curtains are best made of burlap, for two 
reasons; burlap allows some _ ventilation 
through it, so will not be easily made too 
close and tight, and secondly, I have found 
out that whelping bitches and dogs in gen- 
eral are far less likely to tear down and 
chew burlap than other cloth, canvas, 
carpet, etc. As to just why: your guess 
is as good as any; but good fresh, strong, 
burlap sacks beat anything I have ever 
found for curtains. The sack ends should 
overlap somewhat, and double layer is best 
for most of the box covering, except the 
shorter sack should be at one side, which 


part 





and must flap 


entrance curtain, 
free in order to drop back into place 
readily after each entrance or exit. 


forms the 
fairly 

Straw is best for beds, I find. Excelsior 
does not make so smooth a bed, and is bad 
for tiny pups to get tangled in, and bits 
get into their mouths with disastrous re- 
sults sometimes. The same is true of 
cedar shavings, etc., I find, and nothing 
in the world is more slimy when wet, or 
more likely to give bowel troubles when 
bits get mixed with the food or get into 
the mouth accidentally. Nothing in my 
experience has beaten straw, oats straw if 
you can get it, if not, wheat. In the absence 
of either, alfalfa hay, or sweet clover hay 


makes a fair bed, but one in which tiny 
pups get tangled up readily, so make the 
bed some days ahead of time so she can 


get it well patted down and hollowed out 
in the way dogs like best. 


HE whelping box should be placed in- 

side some larger building or protection 
to keep away the wind that would blow 
through the burlap curtain and especially 
the one that must be left hanging 
If the larger building has a door or window 
that must be open part of the time, or some 
draft somewhere, I find it best to turn the 
curtain away from the draft, or protect it 
by leaning a wide board upon the top of 
the box and slanting it downward to the 
floor, thus protecting the doorway from 
direct draft. 

The whelping box should be set upon 
the floor of the building in which it is to 


k ose, 


be placed, and a fairly tight board moor 
under the wooden floor of the whelping 

box is best. If the floor be dirt, or con- 
crete (which is not very good for dogs 
or pups), an extra intermediate floor of 
loose boards laid side by side and edge to 
edge, upon which the whelping box is laid, 


is advantageous because it keeps up the box 


better for drainage, and makes an extra 
layer with an intermediate layer of “dead 
air” for heat insulation. Also, if the floor 


be dirt, you will need this extra loose floor 


to keep moisture from working up. I fre- 
quently use it for extra precaution, even 
when I[ have board floor under it. Also, be 


sure the floor of the whelping box is fairly 
tight and smooth, but not quite watertight, 
at that, as you want the urine from small 
puppies to drain away, and not collect. If 
necessary, some quite small auger holes 
around the edges will help, not making 
them large enough to let in too much air, 
and watching for sharp splinters to run up 
through the bed. Of course, you are going 
to' change the bed often so it won't get 
wet and slimy, but you don’t want to do 
it ever few hours, and you don’t want 
excess moisture to accumulate, so make 
your floor to provide for drainage. 

Weather is changeable, so the double 
layer of sack curtains provides for this. On 
warm days, you may want to lay back the 
outer layer to permit the thin inner layer 
to let in more air and light, and yet break 
the drafts of the open air. It even may 
turn very warm, and you may want to lay 
back one curtain at one end, letting in light, 














air, and perhaps a little sun, being careful 
that the pups do not getedirect rays for 
too long a time, or that any chilling drafts 
blow in. A number of burlap sack cur- 
tains provide for a variety of adjustments. 
The whelping box is by no means station- 
ary, and the whole bed, pups, and mother 
can be moved readily to a more advanta- 
geous spot for better light or other reasons. 
When it has served its purpose, the whole 
box can be carried out, bed dumped out or 
changed, sunned, and disinfected, and it’s 
ready to use again. I have some whelping 
boxes that have seen service for several 
generations of dogs, and are still going 
strong. 


N EXTREME cold weather, extra pre- 

cautions may be necessary. Last winter 
when I was expecting the whelping of an 
imported basset hound, due to whelp in 
January, I knew extra precautions would 
be wise for that time of “dead-of-winter” 
whelping. Besides the whelping box fixed 
as I have described and placed in the back 
corner on the floor of the combined shed 
and workshop that is handy to the house, 
the whole upper side of the shed was fenced 
off, with windows for light, for indoor 
floored runway for bitch and pups when 
the weather was forbidding outside, and 
before pups were big enough to venture 
outside. For extra precaution against the 
cold, I laid boards some 3 feet higher 
than the top of her whelping box across the 
back of this runway, and the two sides of 
this corner that were not made by the 
sides of the building proper I covered with 
carpet and sack curtains, so the whelping 
box was not only inside the building, but 
also inside a sort of “tent” arrangement 
some 5x5x5 feet in dimensions, which 
was large enough for me to get into with 
a lantern to work with the pups when 
necessary, and yet protecting well the whole 
spot from drafts when it was necessary to 
raise one of the box curtains, as the luck 
often happens for winter pups to come in 
the midst of a blizzard in our changeable 
climate. I have had bitches to whelp and 
save entire litters on the coldest of nights 
in dead winter with such arrangements. 

I also have another arrangement I use 
when I have more than one bitch whelping 
at a time, and need to put some into the 
pens I have in a haymow in the barn. This 
I call a “puppy incubator.” It is fixed just 
like the whelping box I have described ex- 
cept that part of the front is made with a 
small window, hinged on one side, and fixed 
to latch at the upper and lower corners 
on the other side. It has an open doorway 
for the egress and ingress of the female 
whelping, and this open doorway is closed 
by the flap curtain previously described, 
cut just the size of the doorway it must 
fill, so it falls down into place after the 
animal’s body has passed through. Then, 
at night, I have a large curtain that falls 
down over the window and over all but 
one edge of the flap curtain, thus making 
it still warmer at night, and yet not pre- 
venting freedom of entrance. The large 
curtain is raised in daytime, so light can 
pass through the window upon mother and 
pups. This puppy incubator cost 25 cents 
for the box, 10 cents for the hinges, 5 cents 
for the hooks and nails, and $1 for the 
four-pane window, as I recall it. If it 
saves one extra pup for you in only one 
litter, it has paid good dividends upon the 
small investment, I figure, and this one has 
functioned several times. 


HE most dangerous time for winter 

pups—unless one can provide artificial 
heat—is not right after whelping time 
when they can be cooped up but rather 
at three and four weeks old, when they 
must come out for exercise, air, and light. 
Then the cold air of a raw day will hit 
them hard, even though they be inside a 
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building. A brooder house for chickens 
(well disinfected and de-loused) is ideal, 
if you have it. Even though you do not 
have fire in it all the time, it has good 
tight walls, and sunning windows, and 
well-protected floor on which the pups can 
play, or lie in the sun on fairly warm days 
when window panes radiate some heat of 
sun. If you do not have such, fix off part 
of the floor of your shed somewhat as I 
have described, so the pups will have indoor 
runway, and be sure there are some win- 
dows for light. You can make a low par- 
tition just a short way inside the small 
doorway you have for the bitch’s outlet into 
the outside yard. This partition will be 
high enough to keep little pups in, and also 
keep floor drafts out, and yet low enough 
for the bitch to jump, being careful that 
it is not high enough to bruise her breasts, 
and is dressed smooth so there will be no 
splinters to run into her, or rough surface 
to scratch or irritate her. Don't put this 
temporary partition up until you need it and 
the pups are out, and take it down as soon 
as you want them to go out into the yard 
A slanting board, with small cleats across, 
makes a fine stairway to help them get 
back in after they have been out. It also 
aids the bitch, if her breasts are hanging 
low. 

Watch the puppies’ bed. It may look and 
seem dry on top, and be quite wet under- 
neath when you raise a bit of it up. If you 
allow it to remain that way, you are multi- 
plying the chances for cold, pneumonia, 
skin troubles, and distemper itself. How 
often you will need to change it will de- 
pend upon the number, age, and size of the 
pups, so just watch it and you'll find out 
for yourself. It will have to be changed 
oftener the older they get, until they reach 
an age when they spend more time outside, 
and then you will find it does not need 
changing so often. Clean the run, and 
dust it with powdered, air-slaked lime fre- 
quently, and then sweep the residue into 
the outside yard, as you don’t want a lot 
of powdered lime lying where little pups 


get smeared up with it, and get it into 
their eyes and noses. But lime is your 
great pen “sweetener,” I think, and will 


eat its way into worm eggs, etc., better than 
most disinfectants, I understand. 


\ INTER pups prepared for as de- 

scribed above, and tended with the 
usual care and common sense in feeding 
that should accompany the raising of stock 
at any time of year, will not make much 
more trouble or expense than spring or 
summer pups. In fact, cold snaps in spring 
sometimes necessitate much of the same 
care, and pups in hot summer time 
times present the opposite problem of put- 
ting up additional shelter against terrific 
sun rays. So winter and early spring pups 
do not require much more “fixing” than at 
other times of year, on an average, and the 
pups are of age to put out with credit to 
your kennel for the next fall’s hunting sea 
son. Many a pup is put into the field at 
too young an age his first fall, is misjudged 
and too much is expected of him at this 
immature age, with the result that he is 
discarded and disposed of before he is of 
the proper age to be trained to advantage. 
Perhaps he is sent back to the kennel, or 
remains a reflection upon it and wrongly 
so. Winter pups will be plenty old enough, 
usually to train to the owner’s advantage 
and the breeder’s good advertising, which 
is what we all want, surely. 


some- 
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Gunshyness 
By A. F. Hocuwatt 


A practical article on the avoidance of qun- 
shyness in dogs and its cure when possible 








ee uy Cie 
Wilhelm V. Steubenfield, a Doberman 


owned by Mrs. Sherman D. Clark, 
Seattle, Wash. 


The Doberman Pinscher 
By L. E. Eubanks 

T TAKES a good many years to estab- 

lish a breed of dogs; work out the per- 
fect type, prove its virtues, and interest 
the public. Fifteen years is a very short 
time, in this consideration, but that’s all 
the chance the Doberman Pinscher had en- 
joyed when the war broke out, with its 
depressing influence on all such things as 
dog breeding. 

But since the war—we might say dur- 
ing the last ten years—no other breed has 
such rapid advances where people 
The general public is awaken- 


made 
know dogs. 


ing and beginning to ask questions about 
the new dog, his origin, disposition, useful- 


etc. And that’s exactly what the 
Doberman Pinscher enthusiasts desire, for 
they know that the breed will be popular 
with everyone who investigates. 

There are few exact facts as to origin. 
‘he dog’s birthplace was certainly Ger- 
many. Many people regard the Doberman 
Pinscher as practically the same as the 
German shepherd, because they are both 
“police dogs.” The Doberman Pinscher is 
a police dog because he is much used by 
police officers and has proved of high value 
in that work, but he is not strictly a 
German shepherd, like the dog commonly 
known as a police dog. 

More likely, the Doberman Pinscher 
comes from a blending of the old German 
shepherd and a big black and tan, smooth- 
haired dog called “Pinscher” by the Ger- 
Doberman is merely the name of 
the 


I 
1ICSS, 


mans. 
one of the first men interested in 
breed. 

The Pinscher dog is almost extinct now, 
and some authorities doubt that his blood 
enters into the Doberman. Personally, I 
think it does. I think the Doberman’s outer 
coat proves it, just as his gray inner coat 
can be traced to the shepherd. 

\V. S. Schmidt, eminent authority on 








Another pose by Wilhelm V. Steubenfield 
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FreeDog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM paaaEt 
an 


CURE DOG DISEASES. 


flow to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, distem- 
per, running fits. How to make dog 
eat and hundreds of valuable hints to private dog owners 
and breeders. Full of illustrations. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


Mailed Free. Address 


Q-W LABORATORIES 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 












HERMOSA KENNELS. 
FEBRUARY PUPPY BARGAINS 
Pedigreed Stock 
Great Danes, Irish Terriers, Wire Haired 
Foxterriers, Miniature Foxterriers, Bos- | 
ton Terriers, Scottish Terriers, Orange 

Pomeranians, Pekingese. 
Purebred Orange 
Cocker Spaniels 
Dr. A. A. Hermann, 
Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs 
Conditioning and expert field dog training | 
The best for less 
Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal | 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Veterinarian 
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WIRE HAIRED PUPPIES 


by Prize Winners, sired by 
CH. EDEN ARISTOCRAT 
Strong, healthy, playful. Best PAL and 
D DO - Very reasonable. Guarantee 
sate delivery. General Crack at Stud, $25. 
Caswell Kennels, Toledo, O. 
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Sportsmen--- 


Here is Your Chance to Own a GREAT 
Outdoor Painting. 


) 
7 . } 
| 
The Original 
. . 
Paintings 
which have been reproduced on Outdoor 
Life covers will be sold for a fraction of 
their cost. 
Price upon inquiry— Painting goes to first 
person getting check to this office 
Cover paintings reproduced in February, 
1932; January, February, March, April 
May, uly, November and December 
1931; February, August and December, 
1930; February and June, 1929, 
IG out these issues and see if it’s 
worth your while to have one of 
these beautiful paintings hanging in 
your den. Then write: 
Outdoor Life Picture Shop, 
Outdoor Life Bldg., Mount Morris, III. 
| erneemnes a 
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dogs, says: “According to the stud book, 
registered Doberman Pinschers have been 
bred about twenty-seven years. By his 
name of Pinscher we know he has from 
the beginning been more Pinscher than 
Doberman. Through systematic breeding 
the Pinscher expression and blood have 
been eliminated almost entirely, and a new 
breed has come into existence with an in- 


dividual type and expression, which has 
nothing in common with other dogs.’ 
Early specimens of the Doberman 


Pinscher may have been nothing to brag 
about greatly; and such is true of many 
“made” breeds. But the Doberman of to- 
day is something to rave over: a canine 
product that seems about as perfect as it 
ever can be made. In Europe the Dober- 
man is regarded widely as “the dog of the 
future,” and already, new as he is, | have 
heard the same expression in this country. 


HE same thing that makes this dog 

really great will keep him from being 
as generally popular as some other breeds 
actually less meritorious. I refer to his 
mental make-up. He has a fine brain, thinks 
for himself, knows what he wants, and 
goes after it. So strong is this trait that 
it is decidedly best to get your Doberman 
at an early age, so as to train him in the 
way you want him to go, before he gets 
set in his own ideas. 

That same determination, taken in time 
and properly developed, gives the mature 
dog great power and personality; a well- 
trained Doberman nearly always stands 
out strikingly among other breeds. But 
remember, there’s a lot of truth in the 
saying that “you've got to control a Dober- 
man or he will control you.” 

He is the most decidedly “one-man dog” 
of all canines, and here is another cause for 
misunderstanding by people who do not 
The well-trained Doberman 
has great dignity, and he very seldom per- 
mits liberties from strangers. You've got 
to know him well before he really accepts 
your friendship. 

But he is not incapable of love—not by 
any means ; he simply reserves all his affec- 
tion for his master. For that one man he 
will do anything that a dog can do. It is 
this peculiar understanding of people, and 
his great loyalty, together with that in- 
domitable determination of purpose, that 
have made the Doberman Pinscher so 
valuable in police use and rescue work. 

The Doberman is a premier watchdog ; 
it seems a part of his nature to guard any- 
thing that is left near him. Puppies of 
this breed sometimes show a strong inclina- 
tion toward such work without ever having 
been trained for it at all. I believe the 
Doberman is the easiest of all dogs to teach 
to remain at a certain place “until further 
orders.” 

The quality of good, sound “horse sense” 
is perhaps the Doberman Pinscher’s great- 
est trait, but he has also that kind of in- 
telligence looked for by people who desire 
to teach a dog tricks or some special sort 
of work. Frankly, though I am generally 
loyal to our old established breeds, I be- 
lieve that a Doberman Pinscher will learn 
any trick or any work that any other dog 
will learn—though, of course, not fully as 
well in all cases. 

Physically too, he is an outstanding dog. 
His proportions are remarkably perfect— 
so harmonious that most strangers to the 
breed underestimate the size and weight. 
He has muscle and wind, big nostrils, big 
lungs, strong joints—and bottom. In actual 
fleetness, I doubt that any dog but the 
greyhound can outrun a Doberman Pins- 
cher. And he is of strong constitution, an 


| outdoor dog, tough and robust. 


Mentally 
pep to the 


this dog has 
quality that 


and physically, 





makes him highly attractive at a bench 
His color, too, is generally popular 


show. 





-velvety black or a pleasing blue. Red and 
fawn are not so good, the latter | think 
being barred now from entry in shows. 

No doubt, readers of this magazine would 
like to know how the Doberman Pinscher 
shows up as a sporting dog. As a breed, 
in this country, he has not been tested 
thoroughly. But when he is, he'll make 
good; tor he has all the essential qualities 
He is not quarrelsome, but once he gets 
started he can fight like an Airedale. As I 
have said, he is extremely fast in a race, 
and has an excellent nose and keen eyes. I 
can see no reason why a sportsman who 
knows how to train a dog should not have 
a wonderful working pal by developing a 
Doberman from puppyhood. 

One special tip here is to let all the 
lessons be given by the same teacher. This 
is the best plan with any dog, but par- 
ticularly advisable with a Doberman. His 
disposition to trust and love only one per- 
son makes it difficult for him to learn under 
various trainers. But coached along under 
favorable conditions, his intelligence and 
his retention of what he learns from day 
to day will astonish you. 

One inquiring sportsman suspected that 
the Doberman Pinscher’s fine coat might 
be too sensitive for the exposure and rough 
contacts incidental to some forms of hunt- 
ing. I doubt that there is any cause for 
fear on that point. In his police work 
abroad he has proven that both his coat 
and his constitution can stand wind, snow, 
rain—any sort of weather. Of course, any 
short-haired dog is bound to be more 
susceptible to cold than a long-haired one. 

The Doberman Pinscher can be kept in- 
doors successfully. He likes it outside bet- 
ter, but he makes a good house pet. True, 
he is large for indoors; but there are 
compensations for that in the facts that his 
coat is short and easily groomed, and that 
he is free of odors, is clean, and is well 
behaved. Another thing, he is not usually 
noisy. He is lively but does not bark as 
much as the German shepherd. 

Understand dogs, get your Doberman 
when he is a youngster, be willing to do 
your part in training him, and you can't 
go wrong on one of these dogs. Seldom 
indeed do we hear of a disappointed Dober- 
man owner, and this must speak volumes 


Queries 

The St. Bernard as a Children’s Companion 

Editor Dog Department:—I want a dog for my 
children and my preference is the St. Bernard. 
With this in mind, will you answer the follow- 
ing questions: (1) Is the St. Bernard the breed 
I want to bring up with children, aged three and 
six? (2) Assuming this to be the case, should I 
buy a full-blooded one from registered stock? (3) 
What should I have to pay for what you think I 
should have? (4) If I should have one come on 
trial, how can I tell by markings, etc., whether 
it is a dog that I want to keep? (5) Should I 
buy a male or a female? (6) What about spay- 
ing? (7) Are there any books published on the 
care of this breed?—D. T. A., Maine. 


Answer:—(1) If you want such a large dog, 
the St. Bernard would be suitable for he is, as 
a rule, an even-tempered animal and makes a good 
companion. (2) Why not a full-blood? It is as 
easy to bring up a pedigreed dog as a mongrel. 
(3) Price all depends upon the quality of the 
stock; a good puppy at three months old should 
be worth at least $50. (4) Yes, if you are 
familiar with the characteristics of the breed. 
(5) That is all a matter of preference. As a rule 
the female is more docile and with the exception 
of two periods in the year, is more easily kept 
about the premises. (6) We do not think it 
advisable. (7) No books have been published 
devoted exclusively to this breed, of recent years, 
but if you wish to familiarize yourself with the 
general history, the characteristics and the stand- 
ard of the breed, you cannot do better than 
procure a copy of “Dogcraft,” which gives the 
standards, the history and the illustrations of 
practically all breeds of dogs. The price is $2 
per copy. This department can supply it.— 
a FP. @. 


























Health 


of your Dogs 
conducted by? 
A.A.Hermann.DYV.S. 


Running Fits 
ble o'd lion 
Please advise a 


hound has 
treat 


) ion My valua 
nning and barking fits. 


ment E. E. W., Ore 


Answer Change his ciet to raw beef, large 
bones and raw liver with a little raw vegetable 
and oatmeal or bran added. Give a %-grain 
tablet of luminol each morning and another be- 
fore exercising him Put 10 grains of triple 
bromides in each quart of drinking water. Hy- 


perkinesia is generally regarded as being con 


tagious. A. A. Hi. 


Mange and Fleas 


Question Please advise a treatment for mange 


and a treatment for fleas which would be safe to 
use on a pregnant matron.—lIV. S. C., Mich. 
Answer Bathe the dog two times a week in a 


Abbott’s Izal and rub spar- 
solution of 2 


of kerosene 


1 per cent solution of 
ounces of 
and 


‘e daily a pow 


suffi 


| 
ingly one 





dered sulphur in 4 ounces 


cient oil drained from a crank case to make one 
pint. Derris root flea wder is less harmful and 
more efficient as a repellant for fleas than any 
thing else. As others are hatched continuously 
the treatment must be repeated three times a 
week regularly. Destroy all bedding and di 


infect sleeping quarters.—A. A. H. 


Skin Irritation 


Question My Irish setter dog has a chror 
skin irritation. His skin appears lifeless, vers 
dry and scaly. He scratches constantly. I've 
tried sulphur dips and sulphur in the drinl 
vater with no result Advise treatment.—lV. 
oe eS 

Answet Sponge him two times a week in a 
very warm solution of one tablespoonful Izal 
a quart of water. He can be given a good bath 
once each month with a good soapy solution ar 
later rinsed with the medicated water of Izal 
Alternate this with a rub twice a week of Je: 


applied which 
veterinarian. 


Sal Tarco-oil sparir ly 
your local 
solely on raw foods incluc 


oatmeal 4. 4. #. 


you car 
Feed him 


ground carrots at 


procure from 


ling 


Taw 


Losing Hair 
Question:—My eleven-month-old dog is losir 


quite a lot of hair. Will this hair falling sto; 
when she is older? Please advise.—F. G. H.., 
Answer If the skin appears normal pale pink 
nd not wrinkled, itching, bleeding or covered 
with dandruff, the shedding is probably normal 


replaced with a summer coat 
white hair appears 


coat will be 
texture. 


and the 


of open Shedding 


more conspicuous than dark hairs. If the skin 
is reddened and itching bathe the dog once each 
week in a quart of warm water, to which you 
can add one tablespoonful of Izal, do not dry 
off but let dry in skin.—A. A. H. 
Vertigo 
Question:—My eight-year-old pointer bitch is 


overweight, tires 


hours’ work. 


somewhat easily while hunting 
after two Unless rested she falls 
over and becomes unconscious and paralyzed for 
about five minutes, remaining partially blind after- 


wards. Will pups from her inherit this ?— 
.. B G.. I 
Answer:—The matron has vertigo (fainting 


spells) from undue strain on heart and obesity 
Select non-fattening foods. Avoid starchy, sweet- 
ened, fatty and cooked foods. Feed generously on 
raw foods exclusively, lean beef and bones, liver, 
eggs, cottage cheese, fruits and vegetables and 
live-stock bran and dry raw oatmeal. Two hours 
steady hunting should be enough for any dog. 
She is rather old to begin raising pups. They 
will not inherit vertigo. She may not conceive if 


overfat. No harm in attempting to mate her 
however. One good pup would perpetuate her 


A. H. 


sterling quality many years. 
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~“SnakeLore 


byW.A.Bevan 


Three Standard Myths 

Editor Can you make a snake from a hair 

m a horse’s tail? If so, what kind? 

Is there a snake called the ‘hoop snake”’ that 
will take its tail in its mouth and roll until it 
strikes an obstacle, sticks till it dies and also kills 
the obstacle it strikes, such as a tree 

Is there a snake called a “‘joint s1 that 
when struck with a stick it will go into pieces 

1 later join itself together again’—L. D. H 

Answer It is a very old belief that a horse 
hair left in water will turn into a snake rhis is 


entirely mythical and should be obvious to one 


with an elementary knowledge of biolc By. The 
thread worm, called Gordius, has a peculiar life 
history The eggs of this thread worm are de- 
posited in water or marsh locations and are eaten 


ppers. The eggs hatch in the 
host, through the 


by fish and grasshe 


stomach of the stomach 


pass 
pa 


wall and enter the muscle where further develop- 
ment takes place. -The larvae return to the host’s 
stomach from which they are later passed out. 

There is a snake called hoop snake, which is 


| 


o called stinging snake, but it does not take its 


l1 in its mouth and bowl like a hoop, and the 
horny appendage at the end of the tail is not 
1 sting This snake, all stories to the contrary, 
s absolutely harmless. 

The “joint snake” is a legless lizard decidedly 

ike-like in appearance Two-thirds of the tot 
length of this lizard consists of tail and tl t 

discarded much more readily than the t 
of other lizards. All lizar grow a new ta 
when the original is broken People who |! 


seen the “‘joint snake’’ discard its tail and not 
new tails have come to tl 


pfece Ss 


thers with obviously 

that the came toge 
Rattlers for Sale 

Editor May we 


lress of a 


- k % 1 " * + 
ask you lI! { c ii g 


rattlesnake dealer, who 


h live in T is’ We have t l 
‘ 1 like to k where we « ld t e ] 
tt Kes [ PF. K » Nebr 
A ve The seve! 1 r 
es Te is. W A, K 2 he ike DD é 
Brow v r Tex. I elied t I 
h ou fine sper ens at i r é 
P If you tell M King you want e1 
me tional purpose, I 2 : 
y the kind of s« € 
1 B 
Snake Hunting Grounds 
I tor Would appreciate very much if 
( d lvise where to hunt rattlesnake next 
t I have heard of several places near 
Chicago, but so far have been unable to fir 
y snakes except water snakes. In sending 
nformation, any place within 1,000 miles 
of Chicago is O. K 
In your reply would like the specifications f 
king snake-catching rods or the address of 


ker.—H. C. St. J., Ill 


Answer:—It is a difficuit matter to direct any 
ne where and when to go to find snakes The 
ire plenty of rattlers in the Dakotas, but you 
might have difficulty locating them when y¢ 
want them. The most likely place to get rattle 
snakes about the end of May is in parts of 
Pennsylvania In some of the Pennsylvania 
counties rattlesnakes are almost as thick as they 
are in the Southwest. Some of the wealthy hunt- 
ing clubs in the neighborhood of Hawley, Pa., 
pay a bounty of 50 cents a_ head. Rattlers 
may be hard to find in that brushy country in 
mid-summer but can be caught by the dozens 
while still in the neighborhood of their hibernat- 
ing quarters when they first come out in the 
spring. 

You can make an effective snake loop with a 
stick % inch thick, 1% inch wide and 3 feet 
long. Make a metal keeper for one end under 
which you can screw a long strap, making a loop 


by passing the strap through the free part of the 
keeper. A stick 4 feet long with an iron 
foot about 4 or 5 inches long at right angles to the 
stick makes a valuable aid. This can be used tc 
pull a snake out of the brush and: then used to 
pin the snake by pressing the foot on the snake’s 
neck, making it a leisurely job to tighten the 
loop on the snake’s neck. Flour sacks make the 
most convenient carriers for the captured snakes 


W. 8. 8 
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The best friend a dog can have is an 
owner who knows Sergeant’s Dog Medi- 
cines and knows how to use them. Write 
for free copy of Sergeant’s Dog Book giv- 
ing full information on care of dogs. 
Give Sergeant’s Dog Food for strength. 
POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
2050 W. Broad St. Richmond, Va. 


. 
AK SUAS 
DOG “ANd Foon 
Dent's Condition Pills 
MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c, 


DENT MEDICINE CO. NEWBURGH. N. Y. 
















A New Book 
By Bob Becker 


ASS and trout, musky and tuna, 

Ontario to California, Wisconsin to 
Florida—Bob Becker knows them all and 
all of them are in this great new book. 
Writer, humorist, philosopher and expert 
angler—Becker's reputation is nation- 
wide and this is a book which every 
fisherman should have. 350 pages, well 
illustrated. 
-—-—— + — — — — — — — — 7} 
| Outdoor Life Book Shop, Mt. Morris, Ill. 


| For the $4. 00 
Go Fishing.’ 


enclosed, send me Becker's “Memo 


Name 


| City State 


I ieeticentiietimtimtiaml 


Street . | 
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vour advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life, distributed all over America—and 
you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. Address all orders to Mount Morris, Illinois. 
° ° 
Birds and Animals Kennel Kennel 
ENGLISH SETTERS, Llewellin-Lavarac strain. Six COONHOUNDS—$35.00 BUYS thorough! traine . four 
generation pedigree tloodlines of Field and Show year old female coon and opossum oul 1 good 
Champions; Prince Rodney, Mallwyd’s, Roy of Edendale, brood bitch, fifteen days’ trial with a written money back 
AND NEW ZEALAND WHITE iritannia, Mac Allister, Mohawk II, Eugene’s Ghost guarantee. Tony J. Dalton, Hazel, Ky 
30 youngsters born April-July from matings that are nie oa 4 
FUR RABBITS proven producers of Show and Field qualities. , ome COONHOUNDS— 35.00 he YS thoroughly trained four 
. blue and orange beltons. Perfect development and con- year old male coonhound, fifteen days’ trial with a writ 
Make Big Money—We Supply Stock lition guaranteed. Setters y ghest ¢ “y guarantee. C wi “l, Ky 
r arantee: ‘ ’rs only and of the highest class ten money back guarantee. C. R. Lewis, Hazel, Ky. 
AND CONTRACT FOR ALL YOU RAISE $30, $40 and $50 each. E. B. McIntyre, P. 0. Silver | ~~~ : 
Paying up to $6.50 each. Large illustrated Spring, Maryland. (Residence 5 miles_north of Wash- oOo! EN AND SILENT trailer coon hounds. Real rabbit 
f ington, D. C. line at Glenmont.) Telephone: Ken- dogs, cheap. On trial. Guaranteed r. E. Jackson, 
peek, rng and oe. also a 3 sington 152W tf | Springfield, Missouri 
ur Farming Magazine, all for 10 eents. Se ee rieeer 
_ OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO.,Box 135A, Holmes Park, Mo, YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest | SPANIEL PUPS. PARENTS retrievers, pheasant hunt: 
puppies of the following popular breeds most reason- _, $5.00 and $10.00 each. zabar's ur arm, Aus 
MAMMOTH BREEDER BULL frogs. Twenty dollars | able. Springer Spaniels, Wire and Smooth Fox Terriers. | tin. Minnesota 
dozen, two dozen thirty-five dollars. Fourth cash, bal Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Terriers, Bostons, Pekingese, | ¢95 99 pBirys A 4 year old conhound, guaranteed to 
ance C. O. D tooking orders for spring shipments Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels and Irish Terriers. Satis- “please any hunter on trial. Coonhound Kennel, Kevil, 
greatest sport—tested in every state, improved. John | faction guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and —_ Kentucky. ° pais ; ; 
Hoyt, Frog Park, Estherwood “Louis! iana Fifth, Denver, Colo t 
RAISED IN RUGGED Oregon, a superior cross-strain | GERMAN SHORTHAIRED POINTERS, the all-around | OR SALE—HOUND pups. Hound dogs, some training. 
a —_ Ales — ne aad wor we a gun dog for Field, Wood or Water. Points, trails, trees, - — = wn i A nnn 
Satistaction guatamee Gf money resume air so." ,' | retrieves. Affectionate, intelligent, watchful companion | WATER SPANIELS, COCKER Irish cross, $15.00, 6 
trio $90.00. G. Matsen, 425 4th St., St. Helens, rae for man or child. America’s largest breeder and im- | months. Brown. Chas. Gallagher, Spencer, lowa 
=— — = porter. 15 brood matrons. 4 stud dogs. Puppies $40.00 
CANVASBACK DUCKS for sale Pinioned birds, very Dr. Charles Thornton, Missoula, Montana. 9-6 $15.00 BUYS A nicely started conhound shipped C. O. D. 
tame, for breeding tocking, and ornamental purbos se ventuc y Co Coont ound Kenne Kevil, Kentucky 
‘ g, purt _K k hound K 1, 
Other wild fowl Special prices to dealers. Vil d OAK GROVE KENNELS, Ina, Illinois, offers for * 
Game Farm, Nehalem, Oregon "3 2 sale high-class coon, skunk, opossum and mink hounds; | W —— Li — eo a ag Seon. Best pals. 
= —- . fox, wolf and coyote hounds; rabbit hounds, beagle ale Linda Kennels, orsenheads, =-< 
SKUNKS EASILY RAISED—bred skunks, raccoons, : ; Is, _ vale ft \ 
. P hounds, youngsters started on game. Also pointers and 
ninks ers Y ow. structive, teresting nae > ' 
catalog 10c. Shady Fur Farm, Springfield, Minnesota, | setters, AM dogs shipped for trial. Illustrated eata- | BEAGEES, RABSIT. COON Hounds, broken. Puppies, 
— , . . , 12-3 ogue 10¢c. 12-tf . ‘ 3. «-0 
PLYING SQUIRRELS—PETS supreme.  Mated pair | GOSSETTS OLD FASHIONED longeared black and tan | TRISH) WATER) SPANIELS, championship breeding. 
$5.00, two pairs $7.50, prepaid, safe delivery — bugle voiced American Hounds. ‘Trained hounds, bred C._R. Davis, Randolph, Nebr. 
teed took let Wildwoods Fur Farms Woodville, Texas bitches, puppies Descriptive illustrated catalog 10¢ fn “ . : 
EGGS—BREEDING _STOCK—Fancy Pheasant—Ring- | Hermosa Vista Farm, Bannock, Ohio 12-6 neold Spring, RY. ah ceaen aaa 
Fg gs - — oe . dey Ducks eee w THE SOUTHERN FARM Coonhound Kennels, Selmer, | —— censsiceneieennsssesieeisnnsnecn-nhcenenseeneensenst 
same Farm, Martinsville, Emedlama, Tenn. Headquarters for the best in coonhounds, cat- B 
RINGNECK PHEASANTS, three dollars each, rates hounds, combination hunters. Shipped on free trial be- 
on six or more, satisfaction guaranteed Riverside fore you buy Write for catalog 9-6 ooks and Magazines 
m easantry, Monticello _Ind_ - 
- FOR SALE—FIRST class coon and combination hounds | ALL SPORTING BOOKS, volumes on fishing, hunting, 
MAKE peoae se = in a : - wae hn oe on 30 days trial Sattataction osetia iL Aion Sle mens dogs — ewe — at ha oo 
i or us rite or contract, sambains abo lass rabbit-} ds $25 00 ai 15 days’ rial. ). ). lan regular prices. rite tor regular an specla ists, 
Farm, Beloit, Wisconsin Scott, Laweencebere. — a oe the latter offering 200 volumes, new and never read, 
Fee end tiene WH. “Campbell, Route No. 2, | EXCEPTIONAL PEDIGREED SPRINGER Spaniel Whipple, Mt Morris, ii adic bls Poe aden 
scription and prices W. H. Campbell, Route No. 2, >, 71 NAL . ue 8 : 4 Spanie Pod... SE —- vine 
Som sat one area | grub Hermes Reames’ Fedral and" Fy inh, | HOUNDS AND, BUNTING, Desk 6, Decor Mn, 
: E inks, squirrels, raccoons, foxes errets, 7 ~ 5 bez 
muskrats, skunks, wolf pups, opossums. 3B. Tippman, Denver. Colo. tf than you can get in all other publications. Copy, 20¢; 
Caledonia, Minn SPRINGER SPANIELS, workers and winners. Trained age ag eo Beagle Standard, 50c, explains how 
FERRETS—Males $4.00, females $5.00. Pair $8.00 dogs, puppies and broods. Wanted Graflex camera | * “* = oe oe 8-tf 
Book 15 Herman _Leichs senring, South Am: lowa and typewriter. Kesterson’s Kennels, Skamokawa, Wash 
dca 1-3 
PHEASANTS, Golden, Silver, Amherst I 
_ aim to satisfy. Clarence Carlson, Ashland Wis __1-6 | GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Puppies, pedigreed, FU R-FISH-GAM a 
FOR SALE: Quail, Doves, and Rare Pheasants. J — hg me a BR *.. Her- 
V. Patton, Hollister, California 1-6 mosa ennels, Federal anc ty th, enver, Colo. tf bead 
_ = — ——— just the magazine you have 
RANCH RAISED MINK for sale at twenty-five dollars ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIELS—AIl ages and been looking for. It is edited 
a pair. Tom Shumaker, Pembina, N D 2-3 colors, popular bloodlines, papers furnished $10.00 by none other than Mere. 
FERRETS—FULL GROWN. guaranteed hunters. La- | Up. Leo. R. Emery, 221 E. Golf Ave., Ottumwa, Ia. ane men nome ans + 
ontn TP meen = wee : “ or n @ sporting field. 
tar’s Fur Farm. Austin, Minnesota. — | IRISH WATER SPANIEL, Springer Spaniels, Irish fs a monthly publication of 
FERRETS, HUNTERS, R:z ATTERS $5.00 each Chas Setters and Chesapeake pups. Eligible males $15.00. from 80 to 100 pages chucked 
Gallagher, Spencer, lowa Females $10.00 Harley Everett, Atkinson, Nebr full of interesting articles, il- 
= a: ca anna a cag eT ey panes . = lustrated with actual photos on 
eiport. Clinton, Obi OR ~ Brown, $5 00 0. W alt r Cariens, SPRINGER Pt PPIES, ALL aces, leading bloodlines. HUNTING, FISHING. FUR 
ee 2 — - Very reasonable All papers Grown stock. Describe kind FARMING. TRAPPING, etc. 
RAB BITS AND sur P LIES Facey Corp 115-R, = wanted. Springer Spaniel Kennels, Ida Grove, lowa tf Each issue also has many de- 
ley Stream, Y t “ “ a es nts— G : 
IRISH TERRIERS, SCOTTISH Terriers. Wire haired ay a ~ Ay BS 
ox terriers Pals, Pedigreed aristocrats, hunters or Herbs: Auto Travel & Camp: 
vnardia , i mys a > me 1 ga avel é : 
HNCUUCVUEEOOUUUEEETEUEEEEETEEEEEEEEEEESEMEEEEEEEE | eens Alba Elkins. Route 3, Kokomo, Ind tf Fish '& Tackle: Wooderatt; 
. . CAT, COON, LION hounds, bear dogs, western trained, The Fur Markets; Trapline; 
Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book | ,.2::ssvecd’ to ‘tree “and "stay." “Month” trial. "Bate Laan” 
13009 Victoryway, Seattle. Washington 10-6 c Reeds athal tion, yw <o~ ox. 
- _ ‘over—Actual photos repro- $2.00 a year 
By E. M. Shelley THREE HIGH-CLASS HOUNDS trained on coon, skunk duced én natural colors. 25 cents copy 
and opossum. Trial. Also young Red Rone hounds * . 
Arthur Sampey, Springfield, Mo. 12-3 Special Get Acquainted Offer 


This book is incomparably the most up-to- 
date, practical, easy and common-sense work 
ever written on breaking all kinds of bird dogs 
and retrievers. 

Mr. Shelley's 
original. 

Descriptive and pictured chapters on inex- 
pensive kennel making and training appliances; 
also simple dog doctoring. 

Clip the coupon and send it in now 


methods are 90 per cent 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Mount Morris, 
Ill. 


Enclosed find $1.50 for paper cover ( ) check 
here 
Enclosed find $2.00 for cloth cover ( ) check 


here 


TWENTIETH CENTURY BIRD DOG BOOK 


Name 


Address 




















$15.00 BUYS A rabbit hound that will drive a rabbit 
until shot or holed, shipped for trial. Kentucky Coon- 
hound — Kennel _ Kevil, _ Kentucky. 
FOR ~ a i puppies, Strongheart bloodlines. 
Shipped € D. on approval. Thomas Dailey. 
Hannaford, N > 1-6 
ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, registered, catalog 10c. 
Challenger Kennels, Box 1027, Jackson Center, Ohio 
1-3 
STAG HOUND PUPS from guaranteed killing parents 
$5.00 each. Harold Tieden, Dodge Center, Minn 1-2 
BLACK AND DARK Red Chow Chow Puppies. Cham 
pion | pedigree. Ella Reimers, Manning, Iowa 

















COON, POSSUM, SKUNK. Rabbit and foxhounds cep. 
“Trial Herrick Hound Kennel, Herrick, I! 

GREAT DANE REGISTERABLE puppies Reasonable, 
Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 12-6 

ENGLISH BLOODHOUNDS, trained dogs and pups 
Dr. Boone Phillips, Maysville, Ky 2-3 

BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL pups, $15. Bull- 
dogs, 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Texas. Sept. 32 

SPRINGER SPANIELS—all ages, colors $25.00 up. 
Tom's Kennels, Blairstown, N. J. 1-2 





GAME-GETTER a LES—Puppies on approval. See- 


ber, Hastings, N. 





Six Months only 50c 


Clip thie ad and send with 60¢ cash, check or money order to 


FUR-FISH-GAME 
172 East Long St. Columbus, Ohio 


Name 





Address 





On Sale at News Stands 


Breaking a Bird Dog 


New and Revised Edition, $2 





No one has ever claimed that ‘‘Breaking a Bird Dog’’ 
gives every rule in the trainer’s repertory—no book 
could do that—but this one gives a few rules. ‘‘Break 


ing a Bird Dog’ will help you in applying that know! 





edge already at hand more successfully and thoroly. It 
will increase your pleasure in the work and bring you 
many happy and profitable hours. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, 
111 E. Hitt St., Mount Morris, [11 

Here is $2, for which send me a copy of the new 
edition of “BREAKING A BIRD DOG 
TE. . -ccnisumnstcniiintiensionan saemincpmamenteii ~ 
Address ‘ m 
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Arms Arms Taxidermy 
FOR CASH ONLY—10% Deposit, Express, privilege ex _ 
‘“ efe 99 _ amination, 38 hammerless top brake revolver nickel 
Pacific -the Wonder good cond. $5 .32 Paramount imported automati THE MORE YOU 
pistol, good $5 32 pocket Mauser automatic, good $8 
Reloading Tool - 20 Colt revolver’ pol positiv good = cond., g KNOW 
$16. Colt .38 army spec. revolver 5”, good $16. Colt about taxidermy, the be 
Ram? , 38 officers’ model 6” revolver, new $27. .35 cal. S. & W will like-c, a Detter _ 
Semi-automatic. It full length automatic gun crank cond. $17.50. Colt .32-40 revolver 6 FINS Sere NRE SPOS 
resizes Reloads at less than gun crank $18. Colt .44-40 New Service revolver in Heise1 : FURS FEATHERS 
one cent. $13.00 to $22.50. holster, as new $24. S. & W. .45 army 1917 revolver LENTFER BROS., 
— ine cond. 542” $17.50. Luger 9 mm. real pre-war Tasidermists 
J } . . | double eagle, 3%” sque z » good $25. S. & W meonseer 
" | Reloading Supplies | 4 Bucclan gevilve 444" dence as Bae 4 Zs Jonas Bros. of Livingston, Montana 
F “es Russian revolver 6%” single actio gun crank $37.50 —- 
Front and Rear Sights Luger 30 pistol, 3%” —_ $15 a i. re Fe pe ) 
For all riftes. Best Krag sight good inside, fair outside $18. S. & W. .45 S. A. Sch 
made—25,000in use. $3 and $6 ‘ 2" sun crank $35. Colt .22 Wood 
> olt .22 pol. pos Ys Iver in 
Telescope Sights and Mounts 22 Camp Perry target tol , S | t T id Pi 
22-32 targe evolver, gun crar ‘ 
MASTER GUN SMITHS a rae saneiver, pan ceamk S32 culptor laxidermist 
Repairing—Restocking- rmy “41 eran ond carbine $29 
Catalog 7-B Rebluing—Guns Exchanged Winch. 52 old model 92 special sights 2 10. hot ma, MOUNTINGS 
Agente Wanted Monte Carlo stock rubber pad, inside very vood, out’sid TANNING, FURRIER 
rood $25 Rem, model 30 expre : il. Lyman 48 
PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. new, $i] Same in .30 cal. gun crank cond. $39. Marlir High Class Workmanship 
424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California original .32-20 rifle regular and extra target octage 
° . barrels gun crank cond. $25. Sharps 50 cal. carhit 505 East 7th Street 
onme Seman rifle 1873 famous Buffalo nm ude I $15 SHOTGUNS 
16 G Winchester 1912 fine 7 9 229 “ suto- LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
B O & D matie with rib as new full Lefever original | 
shotgun double hammerless lamascus od $35. s 
Lefever original 16-28 jouble hammerless "a mascus, Shi? Eee 
ejector fine leather case, fair cond. beaver tail forend | jou 
$35. Fox Sterlingworth 12-28 double hammerle beaver- | 
tail forend rubber pad as new $30 We take firearms in | 
trade ONLY on _ cameras, lenses, binoculars, motion | Heads, animals, birds and fish 
| picture camera National Camera Excha ge, 5 So. 5th 1. Tanning, ladies’ furs 





Bullet Sizer and 


Lubricator | 





Loading Tools, Moulds, 
Powder Measures, Scales, 
Bullets, Primers & Cases. 
Send 10c for latest Cata- 
logue on hand loading. | 








MODERN-BOND CORP. 


815 W.5Sth St. St. —_—_Widmington, , Del. 


We desire a new 


velous Gun Oil. We 
contest closes April 


as you desire The 
nothing to buy 





—$25 PRIZE 


FOR ANEW NAME 


name for our “Pacific Gun 
Cleaner and Lubricator.’’ This name is too long. 
We want a short and snappy one for this mar- 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 
Makers of the famous ‘‘Pacific’’ 
Sights and Reloading Tools 
. A, 424 Balboa St., San Fran isco, Californ'a 


from our Catalog (any 
or more send in the name finally selected, the 
first one received will be given the prize The 
30th Send in as many names | 








will pay $25 in merchandise 
thing listed) In case two 


Contest is FREE—there is 








DELOADING SUPPLIES 


Ideal & Pacific Reloading Tools, Primers, Pow 


der, Metal Jacket 
W.JOSZ?H O'CONNOR, 


Bullets. Stamp for Catalogue 


1517 First St. BAKeR, OREGON 











SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


For accurate shooting, get Yankee straight line reloading tools, 
bullet moulds, swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet cop er 
and cast bullets. Gun repairs, remodeling, and special aa. 
sights fitced. Let us know your wants. 


YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851 E. 6th St.. Erie, Pa. 











i ORNET CARTRIDGES—RELOADING T90t-0—em 

ington Kleanbore .22 Hornet cartridges, $2.75 per 100; 
$9 per 1000. Ideal No. 3 Reload 
ing Tool complete for Hornet, $9.25. Hornet primer, $3.20 
per 1000. Sedgley 22 Hornet Springfield Sporter, with 100 
FREE cartridges, $75 express prepaid; $5 deposit on C. O 
D W. Joseph 0’ Connor, 1517 First St., Baker, Oregon. 


bullets only $1 per 100; 





AMMUNITION: CLOSING OUT old style primer cart 


ridges, made by U. 8S 


Colts a5 Aut omatic—$2.90; Automatic .38—$2.60; Police 
28. & W. long —$1.30; Remington Automatic 





—_ ive 
38) 5 


INDOOR SHOOTERS! 
to par by using the 


Made for Winchester 52 


Sallard Stevens, etc. 


HUDSON, L- 52, Warren St., New York 


? 


Cartridge Co. Prices per 100 





2 H. P., 25/35, .32/40 





BRING your off-hand scores up 
New Idea adjustable palm ™ t 
Springfield M-1, and .30- 
Also New Idea adjustable sent 


plate for any rifle Write for descriptive literature | 
| 


Chas. C. Johnson, Urbana, Ohio 











UNION HUNTING SCOPE Mounts, constructed ex- 


ceptionally strong and 


accurate Price $9.00 Write | 


for bulletin. Union Auto Specialties Co., Brookville 


Pa 





WORLD'S BEST SINGLE trigger for superposed and 
other double shotguns 


Single Trigger Mfg. Co., Millersburg, 


Write for pamphlet. Miller 





BUTTLOG WALNUT 


GUNSTOCK blanks, $1 up 


Stamp brings price list. Any thickness. John Park- 


hill, Rochester, Minn 





G 3 RESTOC KING PLAIN or fancy. Prices reason 
a © 


Denham, 


8 Spring St., Xenia, Ohio 
July 32 





WANT—FLAT-TOP FRONTIER or flat-top Bisley Colt 


Hallsmith, Excelsior, 


Minnesota 


St Minne ipolis, Minn 
oti ovens | 

GUN LOVERS, ATTENTION! A sample copy of The | 
American Rifleman will be sent you for ten cent | 
mn or stamps, to cover costs. This magazine is the | 

| 





ficial publication of the National Rifle Association 
ind is the only magazine in America devoted exclusively 
firearms Its staff of experts includes such men 


Whelen, Hatcher and Askins, who will personally 

questions of any American Rifleman subscriber. Y 

inder no obligation in sending for this sample 

Ar < in_ Rifleman, Dept. A, Barr Building, Wash 
Cc 


ton, 








KENTUCKY SPRINGFIELD 20” Sporting 
Regular Springfield action, Vickers harrel 





hand-made European walnut full stock with cheek-piec« 
ind p. g Gold bead front and Lyman 48 rear ght 
We offer two of these fine rifles brand new at exact cost 
of manufacture, $75.00 each Baker & Kimball, 38 
South St soston, Mass tf 
TRADE IN YOUR OL D GU N for a new model. We 
bu ell and exchange guns—the house with a national 
reputation for quality and dependability Write for 
illustrated Bulletin 31-A to Gun Department Pacific 
Gun Sight Co., 424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 
1-2 





BARRELS: 30 SPRINGFIELD $3.00; 

$2.00; prepaid Long Luger barrels, al 
munition price list free PACIFICARMS, Box 
San Francisco, California June 


























G UNST ON K BL: \NKS! PL AIN $1; fancy $2.50; extras 

<" Soon er $1.50 $3.50, $6 ¢ ¥ Harner 

600 Broadway eld, Ohio 1-2 
OVERSTOCKED, .30-06 cartridges $2.00 the 100 0-0 

hoat-tail $4.00 per 100 303 British $2.50 per 0 
Krag $3.50 the 100 45 Auto $2.50 per 100 nn 6S 
Amstutz tansom, Kansa 

—— —$——— — — —_ i 
o . 
Antique Firearms 

ANTIQUE FIREARMS, powderhorns flask rd 

daggers, Indian relics Lists free NAGY, 08 South 


18th St., Philade Iphia, Pa 











ANTIOU E "FIRE ARMS for sale Lists to buyer I 





Theodore Dexter. 910 Jefferson. Topeka, Kansa 12 
So ~ Va = 
7 7 Ca 7. 





To 
’ Far Western Alaska 
For Big Game 


ft By Theo. R. Hubback 
$3.50 postpaid 
A sportsman of unsurpassed ethics 
and an entertaining writer, Mr. Hub- y 
@ back has given us a story in his new 
book, the reading of which is second 
only to an actual participation in the 
trip. He half encircled the globe 
i, going to and returning from each of $ 
g¢ the two trips described in this book 
and was the first white sportsman to 
hunt moose, bear, caribou and sheep 
on the headwaters of the Kuskokwim 
|, (Hartman River country, Alaska), ¢ 
P where he and his guides lost most of 
their outfit and barely came away 
with their lives. 

The book contains 67 illustrations, and J 
i. 3 maps. Just off the press. Order now. 
Outdoor Life Book Shop 
LILLE. Hitt St., Mount Morris, Ill, 
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mountec 


Game heads, rugs, etc., for 
sale. T 
tails and feathers for fly tying. 


ools, eyes, etc. Buck- 





M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 














GLASS-EYES 


YOU SAVE CONSIDERABLE MONEY 


THEODOR ZSCHACH 
Ménchréden Ofr. GERMANY 








ALL TAXIDERMIST-SUPPLIES 


Ask for Catalog G 

















JACK C. MILES 


SCULPTOR-TAXIDERMIST 


SPECIAL MOUNTINGS 


FOR 
PARTICULAR PEOPLE 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDERS 
1451" SOUTH BROADWAY, DENVER, COLO. 


















GLASS 
Natural 

ever offe 

State you 








EYES—TAXIDERMISTS’ Furriers, Tanners, 


ists Supplies, etc. Lowest prices, best grade 
red Glass Indian Beads (25c) sample = card. 
ir line of business when you write. Free cat 


Chas. A. Schumacher, 281 Halladay St., Jer 
N 








ey Cit J., formerly partner of F., Schumacher 
Sons “Men tion Outdoor Life 2-6 
HORNS AND SCALPS wholesale, buffalo, elk, deer 

Tanned rug skins, bear, lion, bobcat. Golden eagles 
for 1 nting shipped frozen $5. Paper head forms 
Ru Wholesale tanning Jack Miles, Taxider 

ist, 1 S. Broadway, Denver, Colo. 12-4 


GLASS 
riers’ 


om plete 


EYES All kinds of Taxidermists’ and Fur- 


supplies. Finest, cheapest. Send today for most 


catalog ever issued. J. W. Elwood, Dept. 91, 
tf 


Omaha Nebr. 





T AXIDE RMIST SUPPLIES The best paper game head 


r 
funded 
unded 


W 


wm the market Illustrated catalog l5c. Money 
with first order L. Loew & Son, Colville, 





BEAUTIFUL C HOKE RS from your coyote or fox skins 


Pannin 
Wast 


Making $7 Stranges Taxidermy, Clarks 
12-6 





r AXIDE RMIST _MoU NTING FISH, game heads, birds, 


} 


W 

GLASS E 
G. Scho 
rROPHI 
Choker 


THE 


rugs, ladies furs made. J. L. Larson, Iola, 
1-6 





YES—Catalog a. lowest prices, best quality 
pfer, 154 West 32nd St., New York 1-6 


- MOUNTED ANYTHING Skins tanned 
nade Ralph Feld, Edison, Ohio 10-6 


MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO 


By Lieut.-Col. 








J. H. Patterson 











New, revised and enlarged 
edition of this most popu- 
lar book. 

A thrilling story of how 
the man-eating lions which 
were terrorizing an African 
community were finally 
trapped after many trage- 
dies. It is without a doubt 
one of the most popular 
books among sportsmen that 
. we have ever had the pleas- 
ue paTremson ure of offering for sale. 








$1.75 Postpaid 





Outdoor Life Book Shop 
Mount, Morris, III. 
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Wild Duck Attractions 


Outpoor LIFE E; FEBRUARY, 1932 


Wild Duck Attractions 

















‘i 













feeding grounds 


392 A Bik., 





NATURAL FOODS FOR WILD LIFE 
No matter how attractive your woods and waters may be, 
you need food to attract and hoid fish and game. 99 
varieties food bearing plants, trees, shrubs to attract wiid 
ducks, geese, fish, bob white, ruffed grouse, prairie 
\. 4 chickens, pheasants, song birds, muskrats, ete. 36 years’ 
successful experience. Your 
and planted by our experts, 
catalog and helpful suggestions to develop your own 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC NURSERIES 


if desired. Write for free 














grounds properly planned 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin 








' - 
— BK 
= _ . 
a - > 
TT. 


C King 


















Plant Natural Foods that will 
bring and hol large numbers at 





w favorite ir r fishing 
grounds. Wild Ry Wild Celer 
Duec« Potato and 30 hers de 
) a i in free illustrated book 
Write. describe grounds. and re 
‘ eeive free planting advice and 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries 
Box 331-8 Oshkosh, Wis. 











WOODEN DECOYS $3.50 per dozen cut from solid 
blocks, only need a little trimming and painting, cash 
ith order Builders Woodwork Co., Burlington, Iowa 

l , 


MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed—Write for special 
prices Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly, Ait- 
kin, Minnesota Sept. °32 


SMALL GREY CALLERS. Selected breeding hens, $5.00 
each. Floyd Haines, Edina, Mo 


LITTLE ENGLISH CALLERS, $3.00 pair. Guy Stub 
blefield, Woodson, Texas 1-3 


CALL DUCKS—$1.00 each R Chapman, Wagner 
s D 


Homesteads and Lands 





‘ANADIAN LANDS—SEIZED AND SOLD FOR 
TAXES—$10 buys 10 acres on travelled road, $112 
buys 5 acres lake front, $175 buys 50 acres river front, 
$234 buys 100 acres with house, $495 buys 318 acres 
improved sea front Our 15th annual list just issued 
in the form of a 20-page booklet describes the above 
and many other choice properties offered at Tax Sale 


prices The amount quoted is the full price asked 
perfect title, no mortgage Beautifully situated hunting 
and fishing camps where there is real sport Summer 


cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages in Muskoka High 
lands of Ontario and the New North; also farms in 
Ontario, New Brunswick, Quebec, Prairie Provinces an 
British Columbia. Now is the time to invest in Canada’s 
minerals, forests and farms Small monthly payments 
if desired Don’t delay, write today for free booklet 
with full explanation TAX SALE SERVICE, Room 
(07, 72 Queen St. W., Toronto, Canada 


FOR SALE—ASSURE your sons a hunting ground. 160 

A. mountain land, 1% miles from highway, 11 miles 
from High School, 6 hours from San Franvisco Joins 
government land Ideal quail and pheasant hatchery 
Not rugged. Route 3, box 402, Santa Rosa, Calif 


$5.00 DOWN, $5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit, poultry 

location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00 Hunting, fish- 
ing, trapping Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg., Kansa 
City, Kansa 1-4 





ALASKA—AMERICA’S LAST Frontier Free Home- 

teads. Wonderful Hunting, Fishing, Trapping. Map 
sll information, $1.00. F. G. Thompson, Sheridan, Ore 
on 


FREE HOME STEADS: SOME = improved forfeited 
Maps, ‘‘700 Facts’’—4 Hitchcock, 4322-60 Coliseum 
New Orleans, La 





$4.00 
POSTPAID 


REPTILES This book is of 
OF THE WORLD interest to every- 


one whether ama- 


= teur or profes- 
sional, Illus- 
RAYMOND L. DITMARS trated by almost 


200 ~=photographs 
taken by the 
author, There 
are chapters de- 
voted to turtles 
and tortoises ; 
(=) crocodiles and al- 
ligators; lizards 
and snakes. 


Tortemms and Twtien, Crocodthena, Linerds ond 
Swahes of the Eastern ond Western Hemispheres 


oureeee 


Boon t SHOP 

111 E. Hitt St. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Mt. Morris 
wmnnece av was Illinois 























*F ishing Tackle 

FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 
Materials and Supplies 


Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 










QUALITY 
TACKLE 


Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winter 
making and repairing your own tackle and it sure will 
wid to the fun next time you go fishing to play them on 
your own make Flies tied to order Send for Catalog 


T. WILLMARTH CO., Clinton Ave, Roosevelt, N.Y. 
FLY MAKERS’ MATERIALS 


Complete line of imported feathers, 
tinsel, gut, hooks and bulk feathers. 
Wholesale-Retail. Write for price list. 
Shoff Fishing Tackle Co., Dept. A- 42, , Kent, Wash 











FISHING ‘AL a OL D Fisherman's Calendar 
1932, eth: year—2 5 for $1.00. H. G. Farr, Box 
143-0 High Sta., Springfiel i, Mass 





FREE—NEW PATENTED fly rod lure. Send dime to 
cover postage and handling. Schnell Bait Co., Kanka- 

kee, Ill 

FINEST DOUBLE TAPER trout lines, $3.60. Linford, 
Castle Road, Bedford, England 











Trapping 





HUNTERS AND TRAP PERS—Here it is, the mechani- 

eal ferret for driving out rabbits, groundhogs, skunk, 
fox, and other burrowing animals Does not injure the 
animal or fur. Simply goes right around the curves 
and bends and “‘drives ‘em out of their holes and dens.’’ 
Rugged and simple construction, sold on five days trial 
with a money back guarantee Price, $4.00 each with 
order, or C, O. D. plus postage Free circulars and 
testimonials The Grabow Co., Dept. H, Huntington 
Station, Long Island, } Y 


Indian Curios 





BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; Hatbands, Necklaces, $2.50; 

Watchfobs, $1.00; dozen selected Arrowheads, $2 75. 
“Everything Indian.”’ Prehistoric relics Costumes 
Blankets Catalogue and Birchbark Canoe, 2% Chief 
Flying Cloud, Dept. O. L., Harbor Springs, Michigan. 8-7 
INDIAN RELICS, beadwork, antique firearms, doggone. 

weapons, coins, curios. Illustrated lists 10¢ N 
Carter, Box G-7, Elkhorn, Wis 1-2 
WANTED—Old powder horns. Especialy those with 
scratch or engraved decoration. Roy Vail, Warwick, 
Y. 1-2 








N 





INDIAN RELICS, coins, curios, beadwork Catalogue 
free Vernon Lemley, Northbranch, Kans 








Thirty Years War 
for Wild Life : 


This book is fully illustrated, well indexed, 
and is a vigorous and graphic record from 
behind the scenes of conservation endeavor. 
We cannot see how any sportsman can lay 
claim to familiarity | with conservation 
problems without having read this book. 
Order now. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
111 E. Hitt St. Mount Morris, Ill. 























Miscellaneous 
Wanted—Names men desiring 


steady outdoor 7 A ae ie jobs; 
$1,700-$2,400 year; vacation. Patrol 
parks; protect game. Write immedi- 
ately. Delmar Inst., Dept. A-1, 
Denver, Colo. 


WHY NOT 9°p5, Sg 





ering butterflies, insects? buy hundreds of 
kinds for collections. Some worth $1 to $7 eac 

Simple putdoor work with my instructions, pie- 
tures, price-lis' Send 10 cents not stamps) 


for my Hustrated srepestus before sending 
butterflies. Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in insects, 
Dept. 22 Box aaa. San Diego, Calif. 





BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT and save two-thirds the 
Builders cost during your spare time this winter using 
our ready-cut semi-assembled materials. 38 designs 
Cruisers, Runabouts, Launches, Sail, Row, Outhoari! 
Speedsters and Racers as well as complete line Boat 
Fittings. Send 10c for catalog. Brooks Boat Co., In 
Box L34, Saginaw West Side, Michigan 12 


WANTED, ELIGIBLE MEN—WOMEN, 18-50, qual 
ify at once for permanent Government Positions, Salary 
range, $105-$250 monthly. Gov't experience unnecessary 
Paid vacations; Common education; Thousands appointed 
yearly. Write, Instruction Bureau, 420, St. Louis, Mo., 
today. tf 
ALCOHOL BOOK—269 pages, 60 illustrations Malting 
mashing, ~w 1 distilling, de-naturing, $3.25 
with order, or $3.50 C. O. D. G. O. Shaver, O-2 
De Queen, Ark 1-6 
PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 
POISON OAK—A Sure Cure for infection and itching 
Relief overnight. Trial Package Ten Cents. Standard 
Sales, Alexander Blhig., San Francisco 
FOREST RANGERS, PARK Rangers, $200 month. Cab 
ins; hunt, trap, patrol. Get details immediately 
Rayson Institute, K-17, Denver, Colo 1-3 
ANEMIA CURED. MY experience. No medicine. In 
structions $1.00. Money back guarantee. Daniel D 
Caldwell Ocean Beach, California 
MINERAL RODS, or money back guarantee if not s satis 
fied after using 3 days. T. D. Robinson, Department 
18, Box 68, Elgin. Texas. 1-3 
ECZEMA, VOLLMER’S OINTMENT, best dollar you 
ever spent. H. A. Vollmer, Druggist, Rockwood, Mich 
1-3 









































BOAT BLUE PRINTS; Folder 10c. Blue Print Com- 
pany, »_ 1037 East 146th Street, Cleveland, Ohio tf 

25 PICTURES BE AUTIFUL Girls $1.00. 12 50 8 
25¢e. Arts, B -1611- 40, Denver. 


“Old rorey 











$5 TO $500 EACH paid for Old Coins. Many very valu- 


_able. Get posted. Send 10 cents for illustrated Coin 
Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed prices. We buy and sell 
Coin Exchange, Box 15, LeRoy, . New York 12-3 


RARE UNITED STATES and F Foreign coins Paper 

currency War medals and Decorations. Selling cat 
alogue 1l0c. Alexis Mangelle, Colorado Springs, Colo 
tf 
CALIFORNIA GOLD, quarter size, 27c; $% size, 53¢ 

2e piece and catalogue 1l0c. Norman Shultz, Salt 
Lake, Utah 12-1 


OLD COINS FOR sale. Price list and old coin 10 
Davis, tox 1791, Huntington, W. Va 

















‘Archery Reuinment 


TOOL FOR FEATHERING arrows $1.50. Cow horn 

bow ends 40c pair. Flax bow strings 25c Arrow 
points 25c doz. Turkey pointer feathers 20c doz. H 
Wayte, 919 Hays Park, Kalamazoo, Mich 





Pictures, Postcards, Photos 


ACTUAL WILD GAME photographs, elk, deer, moo- 
ete Set of 12, all different, size 24%4xi%—50c post 
paid. Easton Picture Shop, Gardiner, _ Montana 2-2 














Camera and Photo Supplies 


MAKE MONEY | IN Photography. Learn quickly at 
home Spare or full time. New plan Nothing like 
it Experience unnecessary. American School of Photo 
graphy, Dept. 1281, 3601 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


2-11 











Road Map Atlas 
of the 
United States and 

Canada 


This atlas is just off the press, and contains all the 
latest information and road markings. A map for each 
state. If you purchased state maps individually they 
would cost 35c each, and here you receive the entire 
48, plus one of Canada for 

$1.00 Postpaid. 
Send in your order by return mail 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP, Mount Morris, fil. 


Enclosed find $1 for which send me a 1931 Lang 
with Atlas. 








Address 
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They Mailed 


the Coupon 
fo 
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R. A. Stippick, of 





Ill., says—"'I had 
no trouble in sel- 
ling the 34 sub- 
scriptions, earn- 


ing a Remington 
Model 10A Pump 
gun In fact, 
after showing the 
magazine to my 
friends, it prac- 
tically sold itself 
and I am sure all 
the subscribers 


will enjoy reading 
it.” 


“+ Fe +- 





W J Kir :. of 
Mo., says—"’On 
the first of Octo- 
ber I began tak- 
ing subscriptions 
for your magazine 
and by January 
third [| had my 
Browning Auto- 
matic and $35 in 


cash. It required 
only a few hours 
extra for got 
most of my ub- 
scriptions here in 
the store. 
“+45 +- 





A. L. Shriner, of 


Michigan 1\ 
“a4 ure Was a 
pleasure and a 
cinch to get the 
ubscriptions for 
your fine maga- 
rine The bovs 
njoy reading it 
and the premiums 
received were 
plendid guns, 
especially th 33 
Winchester 
“+4ie+- 





R. J. Knepper, of 
Ohio, sav Re- 
ceived my Rem- 


ington just eight 


days after mailing 
the subscriptions 
and it sure is a 
beauty, actual 


time consumed in 
securing 
tions—six hours, 
and time well 
spent. Wish to 
thank you for the 
gun and your 
promptness in 
sending it.” 


ubscrip- 


+ 


a” 
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You Can Easily Win Your 
Sporting Equipment—FREE 


\ INNING a gun, fishing tackle, or any item of outdoor equipment 
made by concerns advertising in this magazine, requires only the 

effort of showing this copy to your sportsmen friends. Below is a suggested 
list of guns, indicating the small number of subscriptions needed to earn 
each one. You will never get a gun more easily than by boosting OUT- 
DOOR LIFE. 

You need not decide definitely on any premium till you 

have earned it and you may change to another premium 

or order a cash commission refunded at any time. But it 

helps us if we know what premium you have in mind. 
Renewals count the same as new subscriptions and the easy renewals of 
the orders you now secure should win an annual prize for you year after 
year. Once your friends have become accustomed to receiving OUTDOOR 
LIFE regularly, they will readily renew. 
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Sul uired chester M del 54%. del 9 2 
Re a Winch { skedown, ‘arth - 
20 | Winchester Aodel 55 Lake 11 OO \> 
Model 40 34 Winche ster, Repeater lode 16 
Savant Bolt, Model 1899-4 Rifle 17 2 Winchester 12-( \4 
Savage Lever, N’O" 1919, Match US 13. | (22 Remingtom 15 Tyee? 
DIN. R. A. S8V88" .. jade 23- i 86 22 Remington, ing Fille, ae 18 
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SHOTGUNS < ypecriptions 
: Ke uire 
40 





| Youd '* 
Subscriptions Winchestet, 12 Ga ! 
Require fodel 21 > r ste! 
/ N 112 Winchester: “Winchester, | 
Hi 62 we = 7 12 Gauge + 
Parker, \ HE, with ejector: by ~ Takedown 230). < 42 
No wel Trojan ; 42 Stevens * cS ,vace . 
‘ ig, 2 Gauge 4% ” 
tenes No 2 = the John : an iY 7 
Ithaca ~~ id Gun os 7 | Western Lone te 25 
Ithaca t Ser ade 4 ohnson ~ 9 
Fox “A Grade ae with ejector 6 | iver J Batavia a 
‘ > ** Grace, d é “Rat 0 
nae "Ph, oe 35 | Baker ‘tro Special . \ 
Fox Sterlingworth - with ejector 38 | Lefever Nitr meriess Single: - - a 
cox SterlingwOr™.” Automatic - -- 38 | Lefever Hamme) 41 
Foxe ige Browning omatic. .- . : Smith Fie! 63 
12 Gauge wning Aut Model . C. = Ideal 
16 ¢ jauge Bro min ston Auto 4\ L.C. Smith Trap n, Com- 
12 Gauge * Model 4 |b. Smith (< Getter GUM 18 
5 3 


\1-A ston Pump, 410 barrels 


sje Game 
Reming™ del 5" Mart He 17 and 
10-A. Pump, Mooe!,, aie 
20 Gauge 


12 Gauge ; 
Remington 
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Require 
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—= 
HE LONG list of loyal friends 
OUTDOOR LIFE, who have earned 

sporting equipment premiums, includes 

lawyers, doctors and successful business 
men. There is no finer type of man than 
the average sportsman, no more enjoy- | 


Subscription Department | 
| OUTDOOR LIFE & RECREATION, 
111 E. Hitt St., Mount Morris, Il. 


Please send me, without obligation, a receipt book, 


| order blanks and information on earning a ; 
| 
| 


able ~work than meeting anglers and Jc ceeeeeeeeeeceeee ceceeeeeeseees 

hunters whose personal hobby is the | 

Same as yours. Any outdoorsman will | Name.........cccccccecccccececccceccceuuces | 
gladly give you a list of his personal | | 
friends who are fishing and hunting | street............sssssseeeeeeeeeeeeeserseees | 
enthusiasts and in that way you can | | 


build an endless chain of prospects who | City 
will enjoy our magazine. 


Se eS SS ee ee a aed 
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J M. Feltner, of 
Ky., says— “I 
must say that I 
lost practically no 
time in getting 
my subscriptions 
for the 23A Sav- 
age Sporter and 
the Model 24 
Remington Auto. 
I had no difficulty 
at all in getting 
my hunting and 
fishing friends to 
subscribe and 
earning two fine 
rifle S i‘ 


“+ $e +- 





Martin, ot 


Hawaii, says 
received the 12- 


>. a 


gauge Browning 
and it is even bet- 
ter than I ex- 
pected, The 44 
subscriptions 
were SO casy to 
secure that it only 
took a few spare 
hours after work 
to earn this beau- 
tiful gun. Every- 
one admires it.” 


+ 4+ 





Wm. H. King, # 


Colo., says — 

am herewith en- 
closing a snapshot 
of myself and the 
fine Savage 
Supersporter that 
you gave me for 
securing 28 subs 
I very much en- 
joy getting sub- 
scriptions for 
OUTDOOR 
LII-L. in my spare 
time and find it 
an easy seller.” 


-+4iee 





Jas. Burnett, of 
Towanda, Pa., 
says—‘‘I must 
say I found it 
very easy to get 
my 45  subscrip- 
tions and took 
very little extra 
time—in fact, the 
magazine sold it- 
self. It was more 
like finding my 
splendid Win- 
chester.”* 








MODEL 31 


Pump Action 
Repeating 
Shotgun 
12? GAUGE 


$4895 


// 


tas a 


SIDE- 
EJECTION 
REPEATING 
SHOTGUN 
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NEW FROM BUTT PLATE TO MUZZLE 


A new Remington is always a sensation in sporting circles. This latest 
represents a vast improvement over all sporting arms of its type. You are 
invited to compare it carefully point by point with all other repeating 
shotguns on the market. Its obvious superiority leaves but one choice. 
Shorter stroke, velvet-smooth action, simpler take-down, better lines, 
truer balance, and finer workmanship. You can hold the gun in any posi- 
tion with action open and a shell cannot fall out if the fore-end is slightly 
advanced. Barrels are completely interchangeable; extra barrels may 
be purchased as separate units without magazine tube and fore-end. 
These are a few of many new and exclusive features that place this new 
Remington far ahead of all rivals. 
Go to your dealer Z - F P 
ak dl tin On alee Your dealer has the Model 31 orcan getit for you quickly. Write for descrip- 
you The Remington _ tive circular. Remington Arms Works, 38 East Main Street, Ilion, New York. 


Standard American Dol- 
lar Pocket Knife. REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore. Ammunition 







































SPECIFICATIONS: No. 31A “Standard” Grade. Side-ejection. Take-down, hammerless, solid breech top and rear, 12 gauge. Cross 
bolt safety. Standard length barrel 30 inches. Also furnished in 26, 28 or 32 inches. Cylinder, modified or full choke. Top of receiver 
matted. American walnut half pistol grip stock and fore-end, both finely checkered by hand. Stock 14 inches long, 2'; inch drop 


at heel, 1's inch drop at comb. Weight avout 7); pounds. 


© 1982 R. A. Co. 





